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Cum remotae gentium origines historiam transcendant, linguae 
nobis praestant veterum monumentorum vicem. 
Gottfried Wilhelm Leibniz, De originibus gentium, 1685 


There is no tracing the connection of ancient nations but by 
language; and therefore I am always sorry when any language is 
lost, because languages are the pedigree of nations. If you find the 
same language in distant countries, you may be sure that the inhab- 
itants of each have been the same people; that is to say, if you 
find the languages are a good deal the same; for a word here and 
there the same will not do. 
Samuel Johnson, quoted in James Boswell, 
The Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides, 1785 


If we possessed a perfect pedigree of mankind, a genealogical 
arrangement of the races of man would afford the best classifica- 
tion of the various languages now spoken throughout the world; 
and if all the extinct languages, and all intermediate and slowly 
changing dialects had to be included, such an arrangement would, 
I think, be the only possible one . . . this would be strictly natural, 
as it would connect together all languages extinct and modem, by 
the closest affinities, and would give the filiation and origin of 
each tongue. 

Charles Darwin, On the Origin of Species, 1859 


To seek, by the multiple routes of anatomy, physiology, history, 
archaeology, linguistics and even palaeontology, what have been 
in historic times and in the ages which preceded the most ancient 
remains of humanity, the origins, the affiliations, the migrations, 
the mixtures of the numerous and diverse groups which make up 
the human species. 

Paul Broca, ‘La Linguistique et l’anthropologie’, 1862 


Für mich ist jedes Wort ein sprechendes Lebewesen, das seine 

Geschichte erzahlt, sobald ich es kennen gelernt habe. Ich sehe 

die Zeit kommen wo man von einer etymologischen Biologie 
sprechen wird. 

Gottlieb Adolf Krause, 

‘Die Stellung des Temne innerhalb der Bantu-Sprachen’, 1895 
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Preface 


The relation between the present volumes and the Third World Archaeo- 
logical Congress, held in New Delhi in December 1994, is complex. Events 
at the Congress have been described in some detail (e.g. Bernbeck and Pollock 
1996; Colley 1995; Golson 1995; Hassan 1995) and need not be further 
touched upon. Some of the chapters were presented as papers in the Congress, 
as part of a five-day session containing some eighty papers on Language and 
Archaeology, whilst others were commissioned for the present volumes. In 
some cases, scholars who presented papers at the Conference have substan- 
tially revised their work or even divided it into several chapters. The object 
has been to develop as comprehensive a coverage as is practical of the issues 
raised in this area, both geographically and methodologically. These books 
should therefore be regarded not as proceedings, but as ideas stimulated 
following that meeting. 

Issues of nomenclature, style of data presentation and editorial principles 
are dealt with below. The introduction is divided into two parts: a generic 
introduction, dealing with the broad issues raised by the interface of archae- 
ology and language; and an introduction specific to the volume in hand. 


TERMINOLOGY AND METHOD: SOME EDITORIAL 
PRINCIPLES 


Terminology 

An issue thrown into sharp relief by pulling together chapters that in principle 
undertake the same enterprise in very different intellectual traditions is the 
wide variety of terminology used to describe the same phenomena. This is 
nowhere more apparent than in the case of language subgrouping. The terms 
‘phylum’, ‘stock’, ‘family’, ‘branch’, ‘section’, ‘group’, ‘subgroup’, ‘language’, 
‘lect’, ‘communalect’ and ‘dialect are thrown freely around without any clear 
definition that could assist someone in another region to apply them consis- 
tently. This is not to say that the literature is not well endowed with attempts 
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Table 1 Definitions of language groupings 


Term Percentage range 
Phylum 5-12 
Stock 13-28 
Family 29—45 
Subfamily 46—69 
Language 70-81 
Dialect above 81 


Source: Wurm and McElhanon (1975: 152). 


to define these categories. The most common of these are in terms of lexico- 
statistics. Lexicostatistics provides mathematical definitions of the relations 
between one language and another and therefore would seem very suitable 
for concrete definitions. For example, one well-known use of this system 
was applied to the languages of Papua New Guinea (Table 1). 

The use of such a table depends heavily on the faith of individual linguists 
in lexicostatistics. If it is possible for languages to be ‘mixed’ — i.e. to draw 
a significant proportion of basic vocabulary from two or more unrelated 
languages — then lexicostatistics will give contradictory results. It used to be 
denied that mixed languages existed; then, when this view became unten- 
able, that they were very rare. Mbugu (Ma’a) in Tanzania appears frequently 
in the literature exemplifying this sort of rarity (Mous 1995). However, 
Oceania has supplied some of the most striking examples of ‘mixed’ languages, 
such as Maisin or Magori (Dutton 1976; Ross 1984), which create problems 
in applying the lexicostatistic method. Since the work of Thomason and 
Kaufman (1988) it is increasingly accepted that this type of language mixing 
may in fact be quite common. The effect of a synchronic perspective on 
language description is that extraneous elements in the lexicon have been 
assimilated and are no longer evident. If we identify a mixed language in the 
present, it is because we can still identify its components. Assuming that these 
types of language mixture occurred in the past (and probably did with greater 
frequency), it may well be that many languages today are ‘mixed’ but that 
their elements are no longer so easily discerned. 

As more syntheses of world languages appear (notably Ruhlen 1991) a 
consensus on terminology is slowly emerging. The most important of these 
is the use of ‘phylum’, now applied to the large, well-known and reasonably 
established families of languages such as Indo-European or Uralic, but more 
controversially extended to any language grouping whose external affiliations 
are not well established or remain highly controversial. This can mean that 
an individual language may represent a phylum; thus Japanese/Ryukyuan is 
generally considered an isolate and is usually referred to as ‘Japonic’. Indeed 
north-east Asia represents an intriguing cluster of either very small language 
groups or individual isolates; these are generally considered to be phyla (see 
Janhunen, vol. II, ch. 8). 
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The term ‘stock’ has remained in discussions of Pacific, especially Papuan, 
languages but has not been widely adopted outside; most linguists probably 
use ‘family’ as the next level of relationship below phylum. Indeed, Indo- 
European scholars, the most conservative subgroup of historical linguists, 
remain unused to referring to Indo-European as a phylum. Between stock 
and language something of a free-for-all obtains; branch, section, group, 
subgroup are used quite freely, and no fiat from individual scholars is likely 
to change this situation. ‘Language’ is generally considered to be a group of 
speech-forms whose speakers can all understand one another without consid- 
erable effort. Below ‘language’ in the hierarchy of classification either dialect 
or communalect are commonly used. However, recently, the term ‘lect’ has 
been adopted to capture the ambiguity between language and dialect and in 
part also to avoid the pejorative overtones of dialect. 


Reconstructions and conventions 


Reconstructions form a particular focus of historical linguistics, usually denoted 
by an asterisk (*) and often referred to as ‘starred forms’. These are abstract 
forms, derived from attested languages, supposedly part of a hypothetical 
proto-language. Thus an author citing * plus a formula for a word is implying 
that it was part of the proto-language spoken by the particular reconstructed 
group. Terms such as ‘proto-Indo-European’ are common enough to be 
standard terminology. However, not all authors use the same standards of 
evidence to derive these proto-forms. Problems arise 


a) when the dataset is defective, i.e. lexical attestations are known only 
from some languages 1n the proposed subgroup; 

b) when a reconstruction is built indirectly, i.e. on the back of other 
reconstructed forms whose status is doubtful. 


Proto-forms can be cited for defective datasets; this is an inevitable part of 
hypothesis-building. Problems arise when speculative reconstructions of this 
type are quoted as solid results by specialists from another area. 

In some domains of African language research a distinction has been adopted 
between a 'quasi-reconstruction', or ‘pseudo-reconstruction’, and a ‘regular 
reconstruction’ (e.g. in Bendor-Samuel 1989). Quasi-reconstructions are essen- 
tially well-informed guesses based on partial datasets, as opposed to regular 
reconstructions, which are based on a thorough analysis of historical sound 
correspondences. Quasi-reconstructions are marked ‘#’, in contrast to regular 
reconstructions, which retain the asterisk *. This distinction is difficult to 
enforce, as authors are inevitably touchy about the reality of their recon- 
structions. This is particularly true of deep-level macrophylum reconstructions 
such as the hypothetical Nostratic; the claim by Hegedüs (vol. I, ch. 4) that 
it is based on regular sound correspondences would be disputed by many 
historical linguists. However, as variations arise in the reconstruction and 
subgrouping of the language phyla of the world, historical linguists will grad- 
ually be compelled to become more critical of proposed reconstructions. 
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Phonetic characters and orthographic conventions 
These books make no apology for making use of the technical conventions 
of linguistics; unless authors can back up their results in a way credible to 
linguists, their assertions will remain speculative. As far as possible, authors 
have been encouraged to shift their data tables to an appendix and to estab- 
lish a clear flow of argument independent of these. The tables have been left 
in place, however, where argument and data are inextricably intertwined. 

In an ideal world, all linguists would switch to a standard set of conven- 
tions for representing phonetic characters, and these would be internationally 
agreed upon and developed or expanded as research continues. The conven- 
tions of the IPA (International Phonetic Association) largely serve this function 
in the case of basic phonetic research, and often in the description of unde- 
scribed languages. However, where an old-established research tradition exists, 
as in Indo-European, Kartvelian or Sino-Tibetan, phylum-specific conventions 
have been established, and writers are often loath to break away from these 
and shift their whole dataset to IPA. In addition, orthographies that have 
been developed in this century for mission or other literacy purposes often 
reflect the technology of the period. Where authors were expecting to produce 
primers or Bible translations they developed conventions that were effective 
on typewriters. In some cases, these have become well established, and, now 
that printed materials are produced by computer, word-processors have to 
mimic these conventions. 

In the chapters that follow, most authors use IPA phonetic symbols, but 
in the case of well-established traditions, they follow disciplinary orthographic 
conventions. Where these might be obscure they are explained in endnotes. 


Editorial policy 

Approximately half the contributions in these volumes were written by scholars 
whose first language is not English. These books are not intended to present 
a facade of ideological homogeneity; indeed, as an overview of the field, they 
include many contradictory points of view. This has involved the editors in 
very extensive rewriting in places, and it is not always easy to ensure that 
the full meaning of the original has been retained. An endnote following 
relevant chapters indicates the extent of the changes that have been made. 
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General introduction 


ROGER BLENCH AND MATTHEW SPRIGGS 


PRINCIPAL THEMES IN ARCHAEOLOGY AND LANGUAGE 


The relationship between linguistics and archaeology has been affected by 
both the internal dynamics of the disciplines in question and external political 
and social trends. Many archaeologists still feel that archaeology and linguistics 
do not share much common ground; some of the reasons for that are internal 
to archaeology, while others can be traced to the sometimes startling misuse 
of these linkages by earlier scholars. 

The idea of a relationship between a linguistic prehistory and an archaeo- 
logical prehistory is a seductive one, but in the past it has often led to danger- 
ous liaisons. The data from both disciplines are open to constant reinterpretation 
as new evidence comes in and new models are adopted. Linguists or archae- 
ologists who interpret their data by tying it to a particular statement of ‘fact’ 
from another discipline may well find that ‘fact’ is discredited the next year, 
and the interpretation of their evidence undermined. If circularity of argument 
is to be avoided, these two databases for constructing prehistory must be assem- 
bled quite separately and only compared at a subsequent stage of synthesis. 

For many areas of the world, such as the Pacific and Africa, it is common 
for an overview of linguistic prehistory to be available before an equivalent 
archaeological picture has been produced. The need is not for the newly 
arrived archaeologist to ignore completely hypotheses of culture history 
derived from linguistic data, but to treat them as just that: hypotheses, which 
may or not provide a realistic model for a region’s prehistory. An explanation 
derived solely from archaeological data may turn out to have greater explana- 
tory power, or the original linguistic model may provide a plausible narrative 
which encompasses adequately the evidence of both disciplines. In this latter 
case, the archaeological data is not so much explained by the linguistic, as 
consonant with it, because both are linked to the same broad social processes. 
They may not be, of course, in any particular case. 

The comparison of archaeological and linguistic evidence has not proved 
very popular in the post-1945 era, partly because of the stigma derived from 
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the misuse of both disciplines by the Nazis to construct their ‘master race’ 
ideology, but also because of flaws in the method of comparison. Theories 
of language affiliation were often developed without the use of a critical or 
orthodox methodology to reconstruct human history. Isolated archaeological 
observations were explained by equally isolated linguistic ones. 

Another reason that archaeology and linguistics have been kept apart has 
been because of internal developments in archaeological theory, particularly 
the trend of the discipline towards a sort of ‘archaeology is archaeology is 
archaeology’ position. This has acted to exclude data from multiple sources: 


Yet there is little general awareness of the value of combining the 
study of archaeological data with that of historical linguistics, oral 
traditions, historical ethnography and historical records, although 
it is clear that many archaeological problems can be resolved in 
this way. ... the resistance seems to come from the view, widely 
held by processual archaeologists, that their discipline must be based 
as exclusively as possible on the study of material culture. 
(Trigger 1989: 356) 


Partly in response to earlier theoretical excesses, the ‘sceptical’ generation 
of post-war Western archaeologists was extremely aware of the limitations of 
its discipline for reconstructing a rounded prehistory. In 1956-7, Glyn Daniel 
could write: 


We must, alas, for the most part, keep the builders and bearers of 
our prehistoric cultures speechless and physically neutral. This may 
seem to you an unsatisfying conclusion. And so it is, but then 
much of our prehistory is unsatisfying and difficult, tantalisingly 
meagre and sketchy. We can appreciate this and accept the limi- 
tations of prehistory along with its excitements. 

(Daniel 1962: 114-15) 


Hawkes’s 1954 ‘ladder of inference’ was climbed by archaeologists with 
increasing fear of heights. Details of prehistoric technology could be learned, 
economy could be investigated with some success, but the higher rungs of 
prehistoric socio-political organisation would always remain shaky, and an 
understanding of prehistoric ideology forever beyond the reach of a sensible 
archaeologist (Hawkes 1954). Trigger (1989: 327, 392) notes that — despite 
the optimistic assertions of the ‘new archaeologists’ of the 1960s, such as 
Binford (1962) — the processualist agenda, as it developed in subsequent 
decades, has remained firmly on the lower rungs. 

From the early 1980s onwards, increasing concern was expressed by archae- 
ologists over the seemingly limited goals of processual archaeology. A variety 
of approaches, often lumped together as ‘contextual archaeology’ have 
returned again to the optimistic aim of earlier generations to construct a more 
rounded prehistory. Attempting to identify past social and linguistic groupings 
is part of this project. As perhaps with all such developments in social and 
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historical disciplines, this reflects broader changes in contemporary society, 
rather than being internal to archaeology. 

We are in a period of growing interest in ‘roots’. When personal identities 
are under a bewildering array of pressures, the certainties of the past are combed 
for answers to the question "Who am I?’ In justifying his interest in the old ques- 
tion of the origins of the Indo-Europeans, Colin Renfrew (1987) did not claim 
purely disinterested motives for wishing to know ‘what songs the sirens sang’: 


You may ask, who cares? What on earth does it matter what 
language was spoken by long-dead people? ... But language and 
identity are closely linked and there are few things more personal 
than the language one speaks. Indeed language and national iden- 
tity are today very widely equated. One’s ‘ethnic’ affinity is often 
determined much more by language than by any identifiable phys- 
ical characteristics, and elections are won or lost by Flemish or 
Walloons, bombs detonated by Welsh nationalists and Basque 
separatists, and massacres perpetrated in many parts of the world 
— most recently in Sri Lanka — on the basis of distinctions which 
are linguistic and cultural more than anything else. 

(Renfrew 1987: 2) 


And so, he feels, it must have been in the past: 


if we are interested in the origins of the modern world, we must 
understand the nature of past societies; this includes the social 
organisation of these ancient peoples and their sense of self-identity, 
which brings us to the questions of ethnicity and language. 
(ibid.: 3). 


Trigger (1989: 376) sees this interest in the past of specific groups of people 
as part of a growing humanist trend in archaeology, in opposition to the goals 
of neo-evolutionist processual archaeology, which saw case studies of particu- 
lar regions merely as testing grounds for general theories of human behaviour 
and cultural change. When carried out in the developing world and/or with 
native peoples, such archaeology can be seen as both neo-colonialist and insult- 
ing. As archaeologists have become more sensitised to the needs and aspirations 
of the peoples among whom they work, and whose ancestors they may be 
studying, they have responded by providing histories which are relevant to the 
lives of local populations and seek to answer the "Where do we come from?’ 
questions which help anchor identity in a world in flux. 


STREAMS IN LINGUISTIC PREHISTORY 


Tlón, Uqbar, Orbis Tertius: fringe theories of linguistic affiliation 
As the prefatory quotes on p. v indicate, the view that historical linguistics 
has something to contribute to the history of peoples has existed for more 
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than two centuries. Indeed Johnson appears to be already reacting to an aspect 
of historical linguistics that has often caused it to be regarded with the gravest 
suspicion by other disciplines: the tendency for some of its practitioners to 
develop unusual models of world prehistory based on apparent links between 
geographically remote languages. 

One of the earliest theories to develop along these lines was the version 
of Amerindian history that claimed the inhabitants of the New World were 
the Lost Tribes of Israel. This interpretation was advanced as early as 1650 
when Menasseh ben Israel published his account of the traveller Aaron Levi, 
who reported that he had encountered Hebrew-speaking Amerindians in the 
mountains near Quito. This type of linguistics is often broadly referred to as 
Voltairean linguistics — from his famous characterisation ‘Etymology is a science 
in which the vowels count for nothing and the consonants for very little.’! 

This type of theorising, usually the province of amateurs, is often linked 
with bolder cultural hypotheses that usually involve long-distance migration 
and often have a religious or political agenda. It is easily caricatured and may 
often provide a well-founded excuse for archaeologists and prehistorians to 
avoid this type of excursus. Such theories are, of course, not exclusively based 
on linguistic evidence, but lexical connections are generally claimed to support 
the comparison of material culture. Two key themes of this body of schol- 
arship relate to specific regions of the world: Ancient Egypt and the Pacific. 

The notion that civilisation was somehow invented in Ancient Egypt and 
spread out through the remarkable navigations of its inhabitants has a pedigree 
as far back as Classical Greece (Bernal 1987), and the ascription of Egyptian 
origins to African peoples was well under way by the beginning of the 
twentieth century. Johnson (1921, but manuscript prepared in 1897) wrote 
an influential history of the Yoruba, arguing against an Arabian origin for the 
Yoruba and promoting their migration from Egypt. Such theorising continues 
today in the works of the followers of Cheikh Anta Diop and is often promul- 
gated in luxuriously produced handbooks of hieroglyphics. However, claims 
for such land migrations were relatively restrained compared with the deep- 
water navigation proposed in classics such as Perry's (1923) Children of the 
Sun. Elliot Smith and later Thor Heyerdahl were eloquent proponents of 
long-distance migrations, and much curious scholarship was adduced in 
support of such hypotheses. 

The substantial literature on pre-Portuguese trans-Pacific contacts originated 
as early as the seventeenth century (Wauchope 1962: 83ff.). Although recent 
DNA research may be taken to suggest that such contacts did indeed occur, 
at least sporadically, this is far from accepting that some of Kublai Khan's 
ships, still carrying elephants, were driven eastwards to the New World after 
a failed invasion of Japan (Ranking 1827), or that fragments of the fleet of 
Alexander the Great reached the Americas in 323 BC (Gladwin 1947). 

Exponents of such ideas are typically aggrieved when the predictably 
cautious academic establishment fails to take on board their ideas. One of 
the advocates of trans-Pacific contact took a robust view of their caution: 
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All the lights in the House of the High Priests of American 
Anthropology are out, all the doors and windows are shut and 
securely fastened (they do not sleep with their windows open for 
fear that a new idea might fly in); we have rung the bell of Reason, 
we have banged on the door with Logic, we have thrown the 
gravel of evidence against their windows; but the only sign of life 
in the house is an occasional snore of dogma. 

(Gladwin 1947) 


There is probably a useful distinction to be drawn between fringe ideas that 
draw the attention of more cautious scholars to possible, previously unsus- 
pected connections and similarities (Heyerdahl, for example) and those which 
are nothing more than an encumbrance to scholarship (Atlantis, Von Däniken, 
Velikovsky). The moral is that we should keep Gladwin’s windows open but 
look out through them, rather than simply sleeping by them. 


Links with nationalist ideologies 

One of the more troubling aspects of the history of this discipline has been 
its links with nationalist ideologies. Linguistic nationalism still engenders a 
rich emotional harvest at present — often for good reason, since the suppres- 
sion of minority languages is commonly a prominent feature of totalitarian 
governments. Democracies sometimes encourage voluntary euthanasia among 
minorities through neglect. Nonetheless, when a national language is linked 
to a national culture it is a short step to linking that to archaeological entities 
and thence to broader historical claims on territory and political authority 
(see Kohl and Fawcett 1995). 

Throughout the nineteenth century these ideas would have been considered 
acceptable by many researchers, and links between nationalist ideologies and 
scientific research. were unproblematic. However, somewhere in the early 
twentieth century a split developed between the rationalist, academic tradition 
and the promotion of certain types of archaeology in support of nationalist 
goals. This has been well documented in Germany and the former Soviet 
Union, where linguistic ideologues developed theories of the relation between 
particular language groups and specific types of material culture and were 
ruthless with those tempted to disagree (Trigger 1989). Nonetheless, evidence 
is mounting that there is a European-wide tradition of rewriting the past in 
pursuit of nationalist goals (Díaz-Andreu and Champion 1996). 

Nikolay Marr (1865-1934) has been called the ‘Lysenko of anthropology’ in 
Russia and had a comparable influence on all types of linguistic, ethnographic 
and archaeological research in his tenure as Director of the Russian Academy 
of Material Culture. His career and influence are described in Slezkine’s (1994) 
account of Russian imperial relations with the minority peoples of Siberia. 
Central to Marr’s ideas were evolutionary or ‘Japhetic’ theories of language, 
whereby languages developed in stages from ‘primitive’ to advanced. Primitive 
societies had ‘mollusc-like’ speech forms which had to develop ‘upwards’, until 
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at the conclusion of history all language would merge into a single Communist 
speech. This eventually led him to the conclusion that both ethnography and 
archaeology were anti-Marxist, and these were formally condemned at the All- 
Russian Conference on Archaeology and Ethnography in 1932. The practical 
consequence of Marr’s tenure of authority was the destruction of much of the 
academic infrastructure around these subjects: museums, journals and learned 
societies were disbanded, and non-Marxist teachers persecuted. Marr’s work was 
explicitly rejected by no less a figure than Stalin, who wrote an essay in 1950 
examining the relation of Marxism to linguistics (Stalin 1950; Slezkine 1994: 
314). Shnirelman (vol. I, ch. 10), describing Russian ‘linguo-archaeology’, 
warns that links with nationalist ideologies are still alive today, although their 
structure is less formalised than in an era of centralised State control. 

German linguists played an important role in the development of Indo- 
European scholarship, and as early as the mid-nineteenth century Jacob Grimm 
was to explain the distribution of various sound changes by referring to the 
ethnic character of speakers. Gustaf Kossinna (1858-1931) — whose principal 
work Die Herkunft der Germanen, published in 1911, became a key text in 
Nazi Germany — provided an important ideological plank for German terri- 
torial expansion. Kossinna argued that specifically Germanic material culture 
could be identified in archaeological sites, and that where such material was 
found, this was evidence of the original extent of Germany. 


The positivist tradition 
It is tempting to dismiss both marginal historical linguistics and nationalist 
ideology as forgotten errors of a past epoch. However, historically, they have 
had an important influence on archaeologists, making them wary of all types 
of correlation with linguistic theories, no matter how carefully couched. 
Another more sceptical tradition of historical linguistics has existed for 
several centuries and indeed persisted through a long period of neglect. For 
example, precursors to historical linguists exist both among the Sanskrit gram- 
marians and the rabbinical scholars. Most striking is the work of Yehuda Ibn 
Quraysh, who lived in Fez, Morocco, in the tenth century and was the first 
to compare the phonology and morphology of Hebrew, Aramaic and Arabic 
in his book Risala (Téné 1980). Such precursors seem to have had little influ- 
ence on their successors, and an intellectual tradition only developed after 
historical linguistics was put on a more scientific footing. This event is conven- 
tionally attributed to Sir William Jones’ famous lecture in 1786 demonstrating 
the links between Sanskrit and the Classical languages of Europe, but it has 
become clear in recent years that Jones’ perception was far from original. 
Bonfante (1953) quotes a reference to an unpublished manuscript by Marcus 
Boxhorn (1612-53) hypothesising a ‘Scythian’ origin for all the major 
languages of Europe, while in Saumasius’s De Hellenistica, published in 1643, 
reconstructed proto-forms for European numerals are proposed. The concept 
of reconstruction of an Indo-European proto-language appears as early as 
1713 in the works of the English divine, William Wotton: 
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My argument does not depend on the difference of Words, but 
upon the Difference of Grammar between any two languages; 
from whence it proceeds, that when any Words are derived from 
one Language into another, the derived Words are then turned 
and changed according to the particular Genius of the Language 
into which they are transplanted. ... I can easily suppose that they 
might both be derived from one common Mother, which is, and 
perhaps has for many Ages been entirely lost. 

(Wotton 1730 [1713]: 57) 


Wotton had related Icelandic (‘Teutonic’), the Romance languages and 
Greek, which is certainly as convincing a demonstration of Indo-European 
affinities as Jones’ demonstration of the links of Classical languages with 
Sanskrit. Moreover, Wotton developed some estimates of the speed of 
language change and was concerned about the apparent contradiction with 
the widely accepted ‘Biblical’ age of the earth. Jones, in contrast, erroneously 
believed that Egyptian, Japanese and Chinese were part of Indo-European 
while Hindi was not, which suggests that his method had serious flaws. 

Outside Indo-European, Uralic classification had been virtually completed 
prior to Jones. As Ruhlen observes: “The basic structure of the Uralic family 
had thus been roughly worked out at least six years before William Jones’s 
celebrated address, which opened the era of I-E [Indo-European] studies’ 
(Ruhlen 1991: 66). 

The nineteenth century was a major period for the development of histor- 
ical linguistics, and indeed most of the debates which still characterise the 
discipline today have their origin in the work of scholars of the previous 
century. Throughout the nineteenth century there was a strong conviction 
that language could be analysed to establish historical results. Donaldson 
commented in the 1830s: 


There is in fact no sure way of tracing the history and migrations 
of the early inhabitants of the world except by means of their 
languages; any other mode of enquiry must rest on the merest 
conjecture and hypothesis. It may seem strange that anything so 
vague and arbitrary as language should survive all other testimonies, 
and speak with more definiteness, even in its changed and modern 
state, than all other monuments however grand and durable. 
(Donaldson 1839: 12) 


and Craik in the 1860s: 


Each language has a life of its own, and it may be made to tell us 
its own life, so to speak, if we set the right way to work about it. 
(Craik 1861: 1) 


Just as Finno-Ugric (i.e. Uralic) and Indo-European were earliest on the 
scene in terms of historical reconstruction, so their scholars began the tradition 
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of reconstructing history through lexical reconstruction. Early attempts to do 
this, such as that of Pictet? (1859—63), evolved convoluted theories of the 
migrations of the Aryan race that we should now consider highly suspect. 
However, this should not distract attention from the significance of the 
enterprise. 

These efforts continued throughout the late nineteenth century, and they 
served to establish the conventions which were to be adopted and developed 
elsewhere in the world. Historical linguistics of tbis type requires a certain 
density of research to be credible; without adequate lexical materials for 
language classification and reconstruction, no amount of methodological 
sophistication will fill the lacuna. 


The pattern. of research 


Research concentrations are often reflections of political accessibility and 
funding. Research on the Andamanese and Nicobarese languages has remained 
largely static due to the refusal of the Indian government to issue research 
permits. Although they co-exist in the same part of the world, Papuan has 
lagged far behind Austronesian due to the inaccessibility of many Papuan 
languages. Comparative Australian has taken off following the efforts of rela- 
tively few highly motivated individuals. Bantu is far better known than 
Niger-Congo due to early interest in the topic, accessibility of many of the 
languages and relatively unproblematic transcription. 

Despite these problems, a global picture of the disposition and relations of 
language phyla is slowly beginning to emerge. The established phyla assigned 
to the world’s languages now appear to be relatively stable (although the 
analysis of macrophyla is highly controversial; see the next section). Data are 
beginning to be less of a problem than collating them. Few regions of the 
world are entirely without archaeology, although the density of excavated 
sites is highly variable. In consequence, crackpot theorising and promotion 
of nationalist ideologies are at a lower level, and the volume of papers and 
books exploring the links between language and archaeology is on the increase. 
The major threat to this area of scholarship is probably now its old-fashioned 
empiricist allegiance and a positivist commitment to data; to avoid strangu- 
lation at the hands of the post-modern devotees of Kali it will have to develop 
more sophisticated public relations. Lenin is reputed to have said that the 
express train of history cannot be stopped; all that revolutionaries can do is 
grease the wheels. 


THEMES IN THE INTERACTION OF LINGUISTICS AND 
ARCHAEOLOGY 


Historical linguistics, lexicostatistics and glottochronology 


The single most important theme of these books is the interaction of historical 
linguistics with archaeology. Historical linguistics may be defined as the analysis 
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of the relationship between languages that are assumed to be genetically related 
(that is, to ‘have sprung from some common source’), such as English and 
German. Historical linguists attempt to establish the rules that have allowed 
each language to evolve from the common source and, from this informa- 
tion, to reconstruct hypothetical proto-forms. Usually this is based on the 
comparison of two or more languages, but the ‘internal reconstruction’ of a 
single language is also possible, using indications within a language, such as 
dialect variation or fossil morphology, to build up a picture of an earlier stage 
of that language. In the case of isolates such as Basque or Burushaski this is 
the only procedure possible. Historical linguists are also increasingly concerned 
with the sociological aspects of the construction of a modern speech-form; 
to establish the patterning of loanwords, the extent of former dialect variation 
and possible social distinctions in former stages of reconstructed languages. 

Linguists are concerned to develop testable rules by which specific languages 
can be related to one another, relating to phonology, morphology and lexicon. 
These rules generate a tree-like genetic structure which allows the model- 
ling of the relative antiquity of splits between different languages and other 
more complex aspects of their inter-relations (see Ross, vol. 1, ch. 13). Proto- 
forms predicted by the rules that relate two or more languages can be used 
to construct a hierarchical sequence of proto-languages for nodal points in 
the genetic tree. 

Lexicostatistics — the counting of cognate words in a standardised list and 
assigning a numerical degree of relationship — seems to have been first used 
in the early nineteenth century. Dumont d’Urville (1834) compared a number 
of Oceanic languages (which would today be called Austronesian) and 
proposed a method for calculating a coefficient of relationship. He extended 
his comparison to some Amerindian languages and concluded that there was 
no evident relationship with the Oceanic languages in his sample. Hymes 
(1983) provides a detailed history of the further development of lexicostatis- 
tics in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

Another aspect of historical linguistics is glottochronology. Writers such as 
Wotton (1730) had the idea of calculating how rapidly languages change by 
comparing ancient texts of known date with the modern form of those 
languages. Robert Latham (1850) was probably the first author to sketch the 
possibility of assigning a precise date to the split of two languages through 
applying a mathematical algorithm. Hymes (1983: 73ff) cites other tentative 
experiments in the nineteenth century, but these seem not to have been 
developed until Swadesh (1952). 

Lexicostatistics and glottochronology have the attractive aspect of quantifi- 
cation; they seem to represent a scientific approach to the dating and genetic 
classification of languages. However, very few historical linguists now accept 
the premises of such approaches. In part this may reflect a wave of criticism 
of the mathematics underlying these methods (see discussion in Hymes 1983: 
75). More important, however, has been the realisation that languages undergo 
a variety of changes in interacting with one another. Lexicostatistics must 
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assume a standard of lexical purity that allows languages to change at a regular 
rate especially in their core vocabulary. Using the generally accepted methods 
of historical linguistics, only relative dating is possible; for absolute dating 
linguists now turn to archaeology. 


Historical linguistics as a discipline 


Whereas archaeology is taught as a method that can be applied to any situation 
(rather like economics) — and although archaeologists divide into theoretical 
schools, and schools develop their own terminologies — this is usually not 
location-specific. Indeed, within a single institution different methods may 
well be promulgated by individual scholars. In other words, the archaeology 
of, for example, Japan or Australia, does not appear to have a large technical 
vocabulary that would not be immediately comprehensible to a regional 
outsider. 

Although theoretical linguistics has comparable intellectual subdivisions 
there is only a limited interface between historical linguists and the larger 
linguistic establishment. This is partly because historical linguistics remains a 
minority interest in a world dominated by syntax, phonology and, to a lesser 
extent, sociolinguistics. Historical linguists are often partly self-taught or take 
their cue from individual teachers. The consequence is that there can be 
striking disagreements over method and standards of evidence; this debate is 
most apparent in the case of the sometimes bitter disputes that have raged 
over macrophyla. 

Scholars of the older-established phyla often take a patronising attitude to 
results from those phyla more recently recognised. This is particularly striking 
in the case of Indo-European, where the conviction that the phylum is well- 
founded and that its reconstructions are accurate and convincing appears to 
be widespread among its adherents. A darkly humorous version of this can 
be seen in the comments of Hopper (1989), reviewing Thomason and 
Kaufman (1988), who contrasted the ‘factually established genetic categories’, 
such as Indo-European, with ‘broad-based guesses’, such as Niger-Congo, 
Afroasiatic and Nilo-Saharan. The view taken in these volumes is that the 
major language phyla of the world that are accepted by the scholarly commu- 
nity are all equally well-founded. 

The Indo-Europeanist habit of ignoring what are strangely called ‘minor 
languages’ has resulted in a virtual lacuna in research on Indo-European 
languages of India which have only small numbers of speakers. One of the 
more evident tendencies in Indo-European linguistics is to give primacy to 
written languages, such as Sanskrit. Thus, reconstruction of the Indo-Aryan 
languages is carried out by relating the present-day forms to attested Sanskrit 
(cf. Turner 1966), rather than by subjecting the body of Indo-Aryan languages 
to the usual procedures of historical linguistics. The consequence has been a 
striking inadequacy of fieldwork to describe the more than 300 unwritten 
Indo-European languages spoken in the India-Pakistan region today (see the 
assessment of research needs in Grimes 1996). A rather similar procedure for 
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Dravidian has allowed the assemblages of cognates compiled in Burrow and 
Emeneau (1984) to be cited as ‘proto-Dravidian’, even though their work is 
very Tamil-centred. The conventional practice of historical linguistics in the 
region is thus in a rather backward state. Applying the standards of proof 
common among, say, Austronesianists, would of course reduce Indo-European 
to a ‘broad-based guess’. 


Geographical coverage 


All types of research have a patchy coverage when considered globally, but 
linguistics and archaeology have proven especially sensitive to political and 
economic constraints (see above). Different disciplinary traditions also lead to 
uneven emphases within particular regions. For example, although East Asian 
archaeology is well represented in terms of excavated sites, specific digs seeking 
the origins of food production are a relatively new phenomenon. The inci- 
dence of monuments can be in inverse relationship to an emphasis on 
economic prehistory. Countries with a dominant culture often discourage 
work on regional languages for fear of encouraging local aspirations. Until 
recently, the languages of China were poorly known, and research on minority 
languages unaccountably spoken by peoples not part of an officially recog- 
mised ‘nationality’ was strongly discouraged (Ramsey 1992: 162ff.). 

In addition, intellectual traditions and the organisation of scholarship affect 
interdisciplinary work. Countries with National Research Centres that unite 
scholars from different intellectual areas, such as France, the former Soviet 
Union and Australia, are far more likely to produce interdisciplinary schol- 
arship than England and America, where experts are ghettoised in university 
departments. Generally speaking, where careers depend on publications, and 
only publications in a specific discipline are highly valued, there is every 
incentive to concentrate on one intellectual area to the exclusion of others. 
Indeed, in both linguistics and archaeology, intellectual justifications for 
excluding other approaches have been explicitly developed, as witness the 
example of generativism (Chomsky 1988). 

The consequence has been that both historical linguistics and its combi- 
nation with archaeology are developed to very different degrees in different 
parts of the world. The areas where the focus has been most significant are 
Eurasia and Oceania; Eurasia because of the Indo-Europeanist tradition and 
its remarkable survivals in the former Soviet Union, and Oceania because of 
the fortunate support for this type of approach in a few key institutions. India 
represents a curious lacuna in Eurasia, since despite its importance in the early 
decades of the twentieth century and the production of the massive Linguistic 
Survey of India during the 1920s, restrictions on research permits have led to 
an almost complete cessation of research by outside scholars on its some 500 
unwritten languages. The New World and Africa have been marked by a 
relatively small amount of research. In Africa this may be due to nothing 
more than shallow time-depth (convincing amounts of data have only recently 
become available) and lack of dedicated institutions. In the case of the 
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Americas, however, despite the all-embracing tradition of anthropology, which 
conjoined archaeology, cultural anthropology and linguistics, the absence of 
a major tradition of synthesis suggests that the reality has been academic isola- 
tionism. 


Texts and pretexts 


One of the earliest interfaces between archaeology and language has remained 
distinct from the type of historical linguistics discussed here: the interpretation 
of ancient written documents and the decipherment of scripts. This story — 
beginning with the decipherment of hieroglyphics and cuneiform, through 
to Hittite and other epigraphic languages of the Ancient Near East — has 
been rehearsed too many times (e.g. Simpson 1985) to need further 
recounting. In this century, decipherment has been extended to India, China 
and Central America, and continues today with recent proposals for the deci- 
pherment of the Olmec script of the Yucatan (Wichmann, vol. II, ch. 13). 
Epigraphy is also equipped with its own eccentric fringe: a Harvard professor 
of zoology tells us that inscribed rocks in Texas record the journey of migrant 
Zoroastrians from Iberia some 2,000 years ago (Fell 1980: 164). 

Interpreting epigraphy and relating it both to known historical events and 
to excavated sites has been a major theme of archaeology, especially in the 
Near East. Indeed, the prominence accorded to written texts has obscured 
other types of interpretation of linguistic data. Thus a considerable body of 
work exists translating, transcribing and interpreting ancient texts in a variety 
of Semitic languages, yet overall models of the evolution and dispersal of this 
language family barely exist. An example of this is the attempt by Zohar 
(1992) to interpret the spread of Semitic in the Near East — African Semitic 
languages (which are considerably more numerous and diverse than those of 
the Near East) are referred to as ‘minor languages’ in the text and excluded 
entirely from the family tree of Semitic (Zohar 1992: Figure 1). 

There is a strong argument for supposing that much of the most innova- 
tive work in using historical linguistics has been brought about by the absence 
of ancient texts. Just as North American archaeology developed innovative 
analytic techniques to analyse the sites of hunter-gatherer communities, model- 
ling in historical linguistics has been stimulated in regions of the world where 
there are no early texts. 


Testable hypotheses 


One of the attractive aspects of linking historical linguistics with archaeology 
is that it is possible to generate testable hypotheses. Linguists are usually way 
ahead of archaeologists in their speculations. Finding an informant for a 
language is easier and far less costly than mounting an archaeological expedition 
to search, for example, for the origins of food production. An experienced 
linguist can often elicit a range of basic and key cultural vocabulary in a few 
hours, whereas excavations often take many months, and sometimes years. 
Historical linguists are often tempted to throw off hypotheses on the origins 
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of food production far more quickly, and perhaps more casually, than would 
be permissible within other academic frameworks. 

However, when a prediction is made, then it can at least be tested. So, 
for example, if a historical linguist claims that certain species of domestic 
animal can be reconstructed back to the proto-language of a particular phylum, 
and at the same time makes a proposal for the homeland of the speakers of 
the proto-language, then excavations should ideally be able to confirm the 
presence of those species. An example of such a correlation is presented in 
the chapter by Green and Pawley in this volume, where linguistics is used 
both to pinpoint a proposed homeland of Oceanic languages and to suggest 
the structural features of house-forms that should be present; archaeology 
suggests that structures of the predicted type are indeed present. Such correl- 
ations are rare in practice, especially when only a small number of sites have 
been identified, but as the density of well-investigated sites increases, 
hypotheses can be subjected to a reasonable test. 


Phyla and macrophyla 


There are some language phyla, such as Indo-European or Austronesian, 
whose existence is generally accepted as a result of the weight of scholarly 
opinion. In a few cases, such as Nilo-Saharan — despite its introduction in 
the 1950s and a series of conferences since then — a body of scholarly comment 
exists questioning either its unity as a phylum or the families that compose 
it. In addition, there are regions of the world where a large number of 
languages exist which show common features but which have not been shown 
to the satisfaction of most researchers to be related. These ‘geographical’ 
names are often shown as phyla in works of synthesis. The most important 
of these are Papuan, Australian and Amerind: zones of languages, with 
common features and coherent subgroups where overall genetic relations have 
proved resistant to the methods of historical linguistics. Similarities of 
phonology or other features do suggest a common origin; but it is possible 
that they have so far diversified from a common proto-language that proof 
will remain a chimaera. Finally, in one case, Andamanese, inadequate data 
makes any final judgement impossible at present. Table 2 sets out the language 
phyla of the world and their status in this hierarchy. 

It is not possible to order the class of ‘accepted’ phyla by degree of accep- 
tance. In recent years numerous publications have advanced the case for 
macrophyla: that is, the uniting of several accepted phyla into one genetic 
group. The best known example is Nostratic, a macrophylum that brings 
together most of the phyla of the Eurasian land mass, whose membership 
varies according to different authors. The journal Mother Tongue has published 
the speculations of ‘long-rangers’ who wish to promote continent-spanning 
comparisons. With increasing awareness of the traditions of such scholarship 
in the former Soviet Union and the publication of some major texts (e.g. 
Bomhard 1994), this type of large-scale comparison has re-appeared. Other 
more controversial proposals include Indo-Pacific and Amerind (Greenberg 
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Table 2 Language phyla of the world and their status 


Phylum 


Niger-Congo 
Afroasiatic 


Indo-European 
Uralic 

Kartvelian 

North Caucasian 
Chukchi-Kamchatkan 
Yeniseic 
Eskimo-Aleut 
Dravidian 

Sino- Tibetan 
Miao-Yao 

Daic (7 Tai-Kadai) 
Austroasiatic 
Austronesian 
Trans-New-Guinea 
Pama-Nyungan 
Na-Dene 


Khoisan 
Nilo-Saharan 


Altaic 


Papuan 


Australian 


Amerind 


Andamanese 


Usual 
acronym 


NC 


pp 


AU* 


AM? 


ADP 


Where spoken Status /comment 
Western, Central and Accepted 
Southern Africa 
NE Africa and the Accepted 
Middle East 
Eurasia Accepted 
Eurasia Accepted 
Caucasus Accepted 
Caucasus Accepted 
Siberia Accepted 
Siberia Accepted 
Bering Strait Accepted 
India Accepted 
Central Asia Accepted 
China Accepted 
South-east Asia Accepted 
South-east Asia Accepted 
Pacific Accepted 
Papua New Guinea Accepted 
Australia Accepted 


North America 


Eastern and 
Southern Africa 
Eastern and 
Central Africa 
Eurasia 


New Guinea 


Australia 


Americas 


Andaman islands 


Accepted, although the 
affiliation of Haida is 
debated 

Usually accepted 


Usually accepted 


Usually accepted, although 
the affiliation of 
Korean is debated 

Consists of a large number 
of accepted groups, but 
their unity is not 
considered proven 

Consists of a large number 
of accepted groups, but 
their unity is not 
considered proven 

Consists of a large number 
of accepted groups, but 
their unity is not 
accepted 

Inadequate data make 
effective historical 
linguistics impractical 


Notes: This table excludes a number of well-known isolates such as Basque, Burushaski, Ghilyak, 
Ainu and Japanese, as well as African isolates (see chapter by Blench in volume IV) and prob- 
lematic languages of Asia such as Nahali and Kusunda. 
*AA is unfortunately used for both Afrosiatic and Austroasiatic. AS is adopted here for Austro- 
asiatic, to eliminate confusion. PN is applied to Polynesian, hence the use of PP for Papuan here. 


PProposed acronym. 
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1987) and Sino-Caucasian (from the Soviet School, especially Starostin — e.g. 
Shevoroshkin (ed.) 1992). These proposals have excited considerable scepti- 
cism although most linguists do not command the vast range of data that 
would be necessary to give them a full evaluation (see Blench, vol. IV, for 
a discussion of African examples). Ruhlen (1991: 270ff.) gives a lengthy biblio- 
graphy of ‘alleged connections between families usually assumed to be 
unrelated' which suggests that almost any two or more of the world's language 
phyla have been related by some researcher. 

Behind such enterprises is an intriguing and controversial agenda; the recon- 
struction of proto- World, or ‘Proto-Sapiens’ as Ruhlen (1994: 192) has it. 
The hypothesis that all human language has a common origin is certainly 
emotionally persuasive; the myth of the Tower of Babel still exerts a powerful 
pull. However, conviction is not proof, and enthusiasm not demonstration. 
Although one of the most eloquent advocates of proto-World, Vitaly 
Shevoroshkin, has recited poems in this remarkable language on radio and 
television, this cannot yet conjure it into reality. 

The exploration of long-range comparison has aroused considerable oppo- 
sition; historical linguists working on a smaller scale are frequently outraged 
at the misuse of language data by non-specialists. Trask (1995), for example, 
has recently analysed in considerable detail the evidence for a traditional 
hypothesis linking Basque to Caucasian languages and concludes that it 
depends in almost every case on a misuse or defective analysis of the Basque 
language materials. Thurgood (1994) has shown that the hypotheses, such as 
Benedict's Austro- Tai, that link together the major language phyla of South- 
east Asia are based on ancient loanwords. 

Between near-global hypotheses and accepted phyla stand more modest 
proposals that link together two phyla that already have a history of observed 
similarities. Two recent examples are Austric (linking the Austronesian and 
Austroasiatic phyla; Reid 1994) and Niger-Saharan (Niger-Congo with Nilo- 
Saharan; Blench 1995). The linking of Japanese (or Japonic) to the Altaic 
phylum has a venerable pedigree but still continues to generate controversy 
and cannot be regarded as accepted. 

Intriguing as these planet-spanning proposals are, they remain to be critically 
evaluated by the body of historical linguists, and thus cannot easily be used 
by archaeologists. Indeed there are still few wholly convincing models to 
explain the origin and diversification of accepted phyla; to interpret the more 
doubtful macrophyla would be over-egging an already rich pudding. 


Linguistics and genetics: ‘the new synthesis’ 

An aspect of the reconstruction of prehistory that has come to the fore since 
the mid-1980s is the use of evidence from genetics, especially from analysis 
of mitochondrial DNA. However, the reputations of traditional biological 
anthropologists have stood recently at an all-time low following analyses such 
as that of Gould (1982), who accurately skewered the underlying racial preoc- 
cupations of the supposedly scientific physical anthropologists of the nineteenth 
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and early twentieth centuries. It should be noted that osteometrics remain 
acceptable in many European traditions, especially in France — as witness a 
standard text on human remains in the Sahara (Dutour 1989). 

However, a major break with traditional biological anthropology occurred 
with the development of modern techniques of DNA analysis — both because 
DNA could potentially be recovered from archaeological material, and because 
DNA analysis seemed to offer a way of relating present human populations 
to one another and to past materials. Linguistic classifications of human popu- 
lations seemed to offer a way beyond simple racial models; more abstract, 
they seemed to provide an ideal analogue to the classificatory trees from 
DNA. If DNA trees and language trees were to correspond, then this would 
provide striking mutual confirmation for models of human prehistory. Indeed 
the links between them were enthusiastically promoted at the end of the 
1980s and into the early 1990s as ‘the new synthesis’ (see, for example, 
Cavalli-Sforza et al. 1988; Renfrew 1992). The culmination of this trend was 
the appearance of The History and Geography of Human Genes (Cavalli-Sforza 
et al. 1994), which promotes a major revision of the methodology for exploring 
human history. 

Some archaeologists are among those disturbed by the implications of the 
‘new synthesis’ for encouraging narrow nationalistic readings of history and 
restoring the discredited view of race, language and culture as generally coter- 
minous (Pluciennik 1996). Linguistic and archaeological naiveté aside, the 
new data of genetics are not being inserted into a political vacuum as geneti- 
cists sometimes seem to assume. A more self-critical awareness is clearly 
required when dealing with the implications of broad genetic generalisations 
that are linked most uncertainly, as Pluciennik (1996) points out, to archae- 
ological entities. 

Such entities themselves are sometimes subject to divisive claims by putative 
descendant groups. For instance, the continuing dispute over who are the ‘real’ 
Macedonians, with a claim to the heritage of Alexander’s symbols of power, 
nearly brought Greece and “The Former Yugoslav Republic of Macedonia’ to 
war recently (Brown 1994). In such circumstances genetic data are more than 
likely to be seized upon and misused to stir up feelings of enmity between 
the rival claimants. Language and archaeology have already been misused in 
this way. 

More recently there has been a distinct withdrawal from some of the claims 
of this type of work. The ‘fit’ between language trees and DNA results has 
been seen not to be quite as close as suggested in earlier publications. Chen, 
Sokal and Ruhlen (1995: 610) compare genetic and language trees on a global 
basis and conclude: "The consensus between language trees and genetic trees 
is low ... so low as to make the trees incomparable.’ This will probably 
remain the case on the scale of phylic and macrophylic relations which they 
analyse. With very large land masses, such as Eurasia, language shift is an 
extremely common process, as the disappearance of Basque-related languages 
suggests. To find a people speaking their ‘original’ language may prove to be 
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the exception. In contrast, much of the Pacific has seen expansion of popu- 
lations into otherwise uninhabited territory. Almost certainly Oceania will 
again prove an important testing-ground for the methods of DNA analysis, 
as it has with linguistics and archaeology, because the parameters of population 
movement and contact can be simplified. 


CONCLUSIONS: AN AGENDA PAST 2000 


With the publication of these volumes we hope that the process of synthe- 
sising historical linguistics and archaeology will have largely shaken off its 
previously negative image. There are still many archaeologists who would 
seem either explicitly or implicitly to hold the view that linguistic and human 
biological evidence are either inadmissible or irrelevant in the discussion of 
such archaeologically defined entities as ‘cultures’. At one level they are right; 
much confusion has occurred in the past by mixing the investigation of 
concepts and terms between disciplines involved in researching the history 
of particular regions at too early a stage. However, if it is history one is after, 
rather than simply a narrow archaeology, then archaeologists cannot ignore 
such important sister disciplines as historical linguistics, genetics and human 
biology when attempting to synthesise the evidence. 

An encouraging trend of the last few years, represented by the interest shown 
in the language and archaeology sessions held at the New Delhi WAC Congress, 
is the increasing number of linguists and archaeologists who are interested in 
what multi-disciplinary research has to offer. We must remain aware, however, 
of the abuses of the earlier part of this century, when biological, linguistic 
and archaeological data were combined wilfully to create extreme nationalist 
fantasies that race, culture and language are always coterminous. There are 
enough examples of this from recent, and indeed contemporary, history to 
necessitate critical self-awareness of how interpretations can come to be used 
in ways we never intended by people to whose views we may not wish to 
subscribe. The alarm bells sounded in some quarters over the ‘new synthesis’ 
of archaeology, genetics and language need to be heeded. 

As with all types of scientific change, paradigm shifts occur over time, 
though on a less revolutionary time-scale than that advocated by Kuhn (1962). 
Universities and academic institutions have been able to keep dominant schools 
of method coherent, through control of publishing and because a relatively 
small circle of individuals was in power. As these networks of power increas- 
ingly fragment, as publishing becomes cheaper and more accessible (particularly 
with advances in information technology), and as more research takes place 
outside the academy, then more diverse approaches to interdisciplinary studies 
will be able to flourish. 

With this added diversity of approach, the current unfortunate distinction 
between prehistory and history should lessen or even disappear. Both the 
study of the archaeological evidence of the past and the modelling of social 
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change through historical linguistics should be considered valid approaches to 
the past. The result should be the study of the broad outlines of a human 
history which allows for a complexity in the past that is so evident in the 
present. 
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NOTES 


1 Although this is quoted in Leonard Bloomfield's Language (1935: 6), its direct 
source in Voltaire's writings has yet to be uncovered, and there is more than a 
suspicion that this is a piece of convenient linguistic folklore. 

2 Pictet also first used the expression "linguistic palaeontology’, often attributed to 
more recent authors. 
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Introducing the papers 
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The two previous volumes of this sequence have dealt with the theory of 
relating archaeology and language in terms of ‘broad-brush’ correlations, 
exploring the connections over time and space between regional archaeology 
and language distribution across large areas of Oceania, Africa or Central Asia. 
The intention with this volume is to deal more directly with the concrete 
aspects of both archaeology and language, looking at distinctive artefacts and 
the interpretation of texts. This is intended to provide a feeling for the texture 
of current debate in terms not only of the researchers but of the topics and 
methods as well. 


LINGUISTIC MODELS AND MATERIAL CULTURE 
RECONSTRUCTION 


The first theme — using linguistic models to reconstruct material culture — is 
a reprise of the third theme of volume II, the reconstruction of subsistence 
systems. It links quite specific archaeological and ethnographic data with 
language distribution in a way that is sometimes impractical for food plants. 
Settlement sites and pottery represent some of the key data sources for archae- 
ologists, and where archaeology is able to provide a rich regional picture the 
opportunity to match this with linguistics is very attractive. The Oceanic 
languages (a major subgroup of Austronesian) have a very extensive recon- 
structed vocabulary, and, in particular, it is possible to reconstruct both 
dwelling types and parts of the house with reasonable certainty. Green and 
Pawley compare these with the present-day ethnographic evidence for house- 
forms and excavated occupation sites to provide a model of the evolution of 
house-forms in Oceania over the last 3,000 years. 

Their speculative step is to apply these reconstructed forms to specific 
archaeological sites. There are sites in the purported homeland of proto- 
Oceanic which are ‘not inconsistent’ with the reconstructions. While the fit 
is not perfect, this form of speculation is as much a tool for thinking as an 
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expression of some ancient reality. People don’t speak proto-languages, even 
though historical linguists hope that their reconstructions resemble a real 
speech-form, and they don’t live in proto-houses but real dwellings, with all 
the variation that that must imply. The potential for this type of imaginative 
matching of linguistic proto-form and material culture elements is only poorly 
realised in other regions of the world, even in Indo-European studies, where 
the database is much denser. In Africa, the possibility for developing such 
matches is considerable, but in reality both archaeological and linguistic data 
are too patchy for any such reconstruction to be realised at present. 

Pottery is also a key material for archaeologists, and, despite a burst of 
ethnoarchaeological interest since the 1970s, the integration of information 
from present-day pottery techniques and linguistic data on pottery termi- 
nology remains to be achieved. Pottery has disappeared, or is tending to die 
out, all over the Oceanic region, so documentation of remaining potters and 
their techniques is a particular priority (May and Tuckson 1982). 

Mailu island, off SE New Guinea, represents a particularly interesting case, 
since the population speaks a non-Austronesian language, yet the culture of 
the island appears to be largely Austronesian, at least in relation to both 
maritime technology and pottery. This resembles the situation described by 
Bellwood (vol. H, ch. 5) on Halmahera, to the west of the island of New 
Guinea. The puzzle in this case is that it seems likely that such a radical shift 
in linguistic allegiance would be accompanied by a striking discontinuity in 
the archaeological record, yet Mailu island has been extensively surveyed by 
Irwin (1985) without producing any evidence for such a shift. Dutton presents 
a detailed scenario to explain how this cultural inversion occurred gradually 
and argues that types of very intense interaction can occur without necessarily 
leaving strongly marked traces in the archaeological record. It is worth noting 
that one of the languages under discussion, Magori, is widely cited as an 
example of an extreme case of language mixture, since its basic vocabulary 
is drawn almost equally from Austronesian and non-Austronesian sources (e.g. 
Dutton 1976). 

The value of island groups in reconstructing the match of language and 
material culture can hardly be over-emphasised. Just as biogeographers study 
islands because they represent an ecosystem with arguably limited intrusions 
from external elements, so linguists can take the same approach. Tryon’s study 
of the link between material culture and language distribution in the archi- 
pelago of Vanuatu is possible because all the languages of the archipelago are 
Austronesian and, with a few exceptions, form part of a single subgroup of 
Oceanic. Vanuatu also certainly has the greatest number of languages in 
relation to the size of its population of any nation-state, which — although 
possibly troublesome for administrators — is a boon to historical linguists. An 
early study of the material culture of Vanuatu was carried out by Speiser 
(1923), a German ethnographer working in the Kulturkreislehre tradition, and 
his distributions map remarkably well against the synchronic pattern of Vanuatu 
language subgroups. In Vanuatu, pottery was once widespread throughout the 
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group but is now confined to a single area. However, a relatively high density 
of archaeological sites makes it possible to develop a tentative chronology for 
the spread and diversification of the Vanuatu languages and the patterning of 
material culture (Spriggs 1997). 

Apart from Indo-European, Austronesian is probably the best-known of the 
world’s language phyla in terms of documentation and corroborative support 
from other disciplines (see, for instance, the papers in Bellwood et al. 1995). 
The degree of consensus among scholars concerning the reconstructibility of 
the proto-language is relatively high compared with other regions of the world. 
Blust has chosen to explore the terminology of metals, since this is a topic 
which is of concern to many archaeologists and for which there is a certain 
amount of independent evidence. 

Metals divide into those which occur naturally and can be extracted from 
their matrix without significant technology — such as gold, silver and lead — 
and others, such as iron, which require the development of a highly visible 
technology. ‘Iron’ appears to reconstruct in proto-Austronesian, which is 
assumed to date to several thousand years before the appearance of iron in 
archaeological horizons (Bellwood 1997). Does this imply that linguistic meth- 
ods are deceptive, and can lead to aberrant results? The greater part of Blust’s 
discussion is devoted to exploring this issue, which has a more general method- 
ological interest. In some cases, reconstructions can simply be mistaken, as 
when Africanist linguists reconstruct a term for ‘maize’, a New World crop. 
In the Austronesian case, however, a more interesting semantic shift is likely: 
the transference of the gloss from rare and presumably highly valued meteoric 
iron to telluric iron. Blust quotes some negative commentary on this type of 
reconstruction, but often archaeology and linguistics can be brought into line 
with a more sophisticated understanding of the cultural context. 

A similar, more elaborate approach is taken by Mahdi in his analysis of the 
dispersal of Austronesian boat forms in the Indian Ocean. Although favoured 
by Pitt-Rivers, this type of detailed approach to the regional analysis of material 
culture is largely out of fashion these days, as it requires quite dense technical 
understanding and multilingual skills (although see Doran 1981). Nonetheless, 
in situations where archaeological materials will always be inadequate (because 
of the problems of preservation of easily perishable artefacts) this approach can 
illuminate an otherwise largely invisible era of transoceanic trade. As with 
Mahdi’s two other papers (vol. II, ch. 17; vol. IV, ch. 8), the argument takes 
in both literary sources, recent ethnography and comparative linguistics. Boats 
are occasionally recovered from archaeological sites in the Indian Ocean; the 
next decades should show whether the models derived from comparative 
material culture are confirmed by actual finds. 

The recent opening up of the CIS states of the former Soviet Union is 
gradually putting more material, both new and newly available, at the disposal 
of scholars of Indo-European. In particular, it is increasingly possible to link 
the reconstructions in branches of Indo-European with actual finds of different 
types of pottery, of wheeled vehicles and even of narcotic drugs — the famous 
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soma, for example. Parpola explores the evolution of the Aryan Branch of 
Indo-European and makes a tentative series of correlations between archae- 
ological cultures and the branching of Indo-European. The chapter makes 
proposals for the homeland of Indo-European, specifically the Srednij Stog 
and Khvalynsk cultures (c. 4500-3500 BC). This should be compared with 
some of the other hypotheses advanced in these volumes (c£, for example, 
Mallory and Nichols in vol. I, chs 7, 8 and Nichols vol. IL, ch. 10). 
Methodologically, Parpola's chronological account of the splits in the Aryan 
branch of Indo-European also resembles Ross’s model (vol. II, ch. 6) of 
‘sequencing and dating linguistic events in Oceania’, focusing on the Papuan 
Tip languages, where a similar seriation is attempted. 


INTERPRETING TEXTS AND EPIGRAPHIC EVIDENCE 


The interpretation of texts and epigraphy was often seen as the major point 
of interface between archaeology and language in an older dispensation. Indeed 
the translation and editing of texts from the Near East, Meso-America and 
China remains a significant scholarly enterprise, better-established and better- 
funded than the global enterprise undertaken in the present volumes. It is a 
matter for regret that there is such limited interaction between textual scholars 
and epigraphers and other types of linguistic analysis. Egyptologists, for 
example, rarely take an interest in the broader Afroasiatic context of the 
language they study; despite evident ‘African’ features of Egyptian culture, 
seeking linguistic and cultural connections with Sub-Saharan African languages 
remains a little-explored area.! 

The purpose of these chapters is not to encroach upon this restricted field 
but rather to suggest that there is a much wider enterprise to embark upon, 
even in the field of epigraphy and historical texts. The contention is that 
there are more types of text to explore, and more ways of analysing such 
materials. A striking example of this is the chapter by Mytum looking at the 
language of death in a bilingual community in nineteenth-century Wales. 
Funerary inscriptions represent an important source of information for archae- 
ologists and prehistorians in many parts of the world, but, beyond a certain 
time-depth, it is problematic to reconstruct the social context that helps us 
decode the inscriptions. Analysis of inscriptions in recent historic periods 
enables us to gain a more subtle understanding of the social and cultural 
forces that come together to generate this type of text. 

Mytum’s chapter is also a contribution to a type of historical sociolinguistics; 
the study of textual bilingualism. Parallel-language texts have historically been 
crucial to the decipherment of many extinct languages, yet considerations of 
the social function of such multiple-language inscriptions are much rarer. 
Some bilingual inscriptions are clearly intended to underline hierarchical 
authority in a multi-ethnic state; but monumental materials with a less obvious 
interpretation may say more about persistent multilingualism at other levels 
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of society, reflecting trade, status and migration. Recent interpretations of the 
famous Tangkut inscriptions in Central Asia suggest that two distinct versions 
of the same language, a ritual and an everyday form, are incorporated in an 
interlinear fashion on the stones (Ksepping 1996). 

One of the richest sources of partly-known ancient scripts and languages 
is the ancient circum-Mediterranean world. The present dominance of just 
two phyla, Indo-European and Afroasiatic, in the region can hardly reflect 
the situation three to four millennia ago. Ancient writers, especially Greek, 
often refer to unidentified peoples and cultures, and we know from the exis- 
tence of Basque and Etruscan that the whole region must have once exhibited 
an ethnolinguistic diversity and complexity resembling present-day Central 
Asia. Fragments of inscriptions in partly decipherable languages continue to 
be discovered, and, as they are translated, the processes of assimilation and 
incorporation in ancient Europe will become more apparent. Although 
modern-day Indo-European languages are presumably rich in substrate 
phenomena, the process of identifying and classifying such phenomena has 
hardly begun. Indo-Europeanists and Semiticists generally seem happier with 
the analysis of personal names and toponyms — presumably because they 
believe they are less speculative. Beekes (1995) represents a broad overview 
of the recent findings in relation to Indo-European. 

The chapter by McCall and Fleming is a despatch from the front-line in 
relation to the Mediterranean. Some of this material has appeared in the 
informal newsletter Mother Tongue, and the classificatory stance adopted by 
these authors may be regarded as speculative, especially in the case of Dene- 
Caucasic. Nonetheless, the chapter serves to explore the frontier between 
epigraphic work and classificatory work on unwritten languages and to show 
how each can illuminate the other. Moreover, it squarely challenges the domi- 
nant Indo-Europeanist model and pictures the Mediterranean as a complex 
zone of fragmentation only lately become homogeneous. Some of their 
hypotheses, such as the presumed ‘Dilmunitic’, remain to be further explored 
in the inscriptions. 

On a smaller scale, Cosmopoulos takes up a similar theme: the identity of 
the Pelasgoi, the original inhabitants of Greece according to Classical sources. 
In the case of the Pelasgoi, what we know of their religion and material 
culture suggests that they were the Neolithic inhabitants, and that the Greeks 
were an incoming population. There are no direct records of their language, 
but various authors have claimed that morphological elements in place names 
derive from pre-Greek languages. Given the high degree of lexical divergence 
between Greek and standard Indo-European, it seems likely that more sub- 
strate elements are yet to be identified. A classical approach to similar problems 
is the chapter by Kochhar which explores the identification of the river 
systems — in particular the river Sarasvati, given in the Rgveda — and shows 
that the conventional identifications are almost certainly misplaced. This should 
be compared with Ashikmina, vol. I, ch. 15, which combines the identification 
of Central Asian hydronyms with archaeological evidence. 
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Allibert’s chapter analyses in detail the textual accounts of the Austronesians 
in Madagascar. Accounts of the “Grand Isle’ probably date back to the 
Ptolemaic Periplus of the Erythraean Sea and appear in the fantastical accounts 
of the Arab geographers. Much of this material has been dismissed as unin- 
terpretable, but Allibert attempts to show that there may well be a factual 
background to even such bizarre stories as the wakwak tree, whose ‘fruit was 
human beings, held up by their hair, who cried wakwak! when they fell to 
the ground ripe’. 

Lynch and Tepahae present a study in the languages of Vanuatu, focusing 
on a more specific, local type of change. The island of Aneityum once had 
a population large enough to suggest that it should have had several languages 
— especially in view of the general language density in Vanuatu (see the 
chapter by Tryon). Today there is only one, Anejorh, spoken everywhere on 
the island. However, there is internal evidence within the language for 
supposing that in the last century there were two or more languages. In many 
ways, the situation resembles that on nearby Erromango, where six languages 
of the last century have been reduced to a single language, Sie (see Taki and 
Tryon, vol. L, ch. 20). Lynch and Tepahae develop similar evidence for 
showing that language mixing has occurred, and that this can be correlated 
with synchronic linguistics and ethnography, social dialect boundaries and 
social classifications (see also the General Introduction above). 


CONCLUSIONS 


The combination of archaeology, linguistics and ethnography represented by 
Green and Pawley's study of house-forms or Mahdi’s study of boat 
morphology opens the way to much broader studies of technical vocabulary. 
Austronesian has hitherto been the field of greatest endeavour, as the studies 
in Pawley and Ross (1994) show, but as more living sites are opened up in 
Africa, the rich lexical fund of the Bantu languages offers itself as a major 
candidate for further work of this type. 

Similarly, with textual work, the object will be to move away from a 
literalist approach to epigraphic decipherment towards a more generalised 
understanding of the social context of writing and inscribing. A greater under- 
standing of living languages is making possible a more coherent interpretation 
of many of the fragments of those now extinct. 

The issues that will dominate the field in the coming decades emerge quite 
clearly from this survey. These are: 


(a) the reconstruction of technical vocabulary, using the tested methods of 
historical linguistics, in technical fields of relevance to archaeology; 
(b) archaeological research that is explicitly linked with language distribu- 
tion, as opposed to the haphazard connections that must be made at 

present; 
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(c) the incorporation of textual scholarship into broader models of early 
language history. 


As these issues develop, they should contribute to a changing and enlarged 
notion of past histories, open to incorporating the results of many disciplines 
into a broader narrative of the past. 


NOTES 


1 Looking northwards, there is an ironic parallel to this. When Martin Bernal (1987) 
had the effrontery to propose that Egyptian words and culture had penetrated 
the classical culture of the European mainland, the negative reaction was out of 
all proportion to the relatively mild nature of the proposal. Similar reactions to 
exploring Hebrew or Arabic through the unwritten languages of South Arabia, 
or explaining Chinese morphology through the minority languages of Bhutan 
(Van Driem 1995), suggest that textually oriented scholars have a cultural moti- 
vation to protect their intellectual investment that goes well beyond the purely 
scientific aspects of linguistic enquiry. 
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1 Early Oceanic architectural forms and 
settlement patterns: linguistic, 
archaeological and ethnological perspectives 


ROGER GREEN AND ANDREW PAWLEY 


ABBREVIATIONS 


In citations of cognate sets the following abbreviations are used for names of 
subgroups and proto-languages. 


Adm Admiralty Islands 

An Austronesian 

CMP Central Malayo-Polynesian 

CPa Central Pacific (Fijian, Polynesian, Rotuman) 

EMP Eastern Malayo-Polynesian 

Fij Fijian 

Fma Formosan 

Mic Nuclear Micronesian 

MM Meso-Melanesian (C. and E. New Britain, New Ireland, 
W. Solomons) 

NC New Caledonia 

NCV North & Central Vanuatu 

NNG North New Guinea (from Sepik to Huon Gulf, plus E. New 
Britain) 

PAn Proto-Austronesian 

PCEOc Proto-Central Eastern Oceanic 

PCPa Proto-Central Pacific 

PCPn Proto-Central Polynesian 

PEOc Proto-Eastern Oceanic 

PEPn Proto-Eastern Polynesian 

PMP Proto-Malayo Polynesian 

PNPn Proto-Nuclear Polynesian 

Pn Polynesian 

POc Proto-Oceanic 

PPn Proto-Polynesian 

PT Papuan Tip (S.E. Papua and Central Province of Papua New 


Guinea) 
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PWMP Proto- Western Malayo-Polynesian 


PWO Proto-Western Oceanic (comprising MM, NNG and PT) 
SES South-east Solomonic (Guadalcanal, Nggela, Bugotu) 
SHWNG South Halmahera- West New Guinea 

SV Southern Vanuatu 


WMP Western Malayo-Polynesian 


AIMS AND METHODOLOGICAL PRELIMINARIES 


Proto-Oceanic (POc) is the immediate common ancestor of the putative 
Oceanic subgroup, which comprises all the Austronesian languages of the 
Polynesian and Micronesian regions except Chamorro, Belau and possibly 
Yapese, and all those of the Melanesian region spoken east of 136 degrees 
E. This paper! seeks to reconstruct something of the architectural elements 
and settlement patterns of speakers of Proto-Oceanic and its immediate descen- 
dants, speech. communities that many associate with the colonisation. of 
southwest Oceania by bearers of the archaeological culture known as Lapita 
in the second half of the second millennium Bc (Bellwood 1978; Pawley 
and Ross 1995; Shutler and Marck 1975; Spriggs 1995). 

Some methodological questions are in order. Are such culture historical 
reconstructions feasible? Which disciplines and methods can provide evidence 
relevant to this task? What is each method good for, and to what extent, if 
at all, can evidence provided by different methods be connected? 

At least three distinct disciplines — historical linguistics, archaeology and 
comparative ethnology — are used to do culture history. Each discipline has 
particular strengths and limitations. Blust (1976) points out ways in which 
archaeological and linguistic evidence can be complementary, corroboratory 
or contradictory. Although their combined testimonies are likely to reveal a 
fuller picture than any yielded by a single discipline, synthesising evidence 
from diverse disciplines and methods is not a straightforward matter. A synthe- 
siser can accept the testimony of different disciplines, but it is not easy to 
know when the witnesses are talking about the same historical events: a situ- 
ation that recalls the story of the six blind philosophers, each of whom 
touched a different part of an elephant, who then equated the parts with six 
unrelated objects. 

The richest primary data for culture historical reconstruction come from 
comparative ethnology (or comparative ethnography, if you prefer). This 
discipline has the advantage, under favourable circumstances, of starting with 
descriptions of contemporary or historical societies and cultures that are 
immensely more complete than anything the archaeologist can hope to 
recover. However, the historical method of comparative ethnology is a fairly 
blunt instrument. The nature of the contrast between the historical methods 
of comparative ethnology and linguistics is discussed in Blust (1980a), Green 
(1994a) and Pawley and Ross (1993, 1995). The method is based on general 
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arguments from typology. From contemporary reports of cultures, the compar- 
ative ethnologist may arrive at a theory of earlier cultural types and their 
transformations or their directions of diffusion. The proofs for drawing such 
inferences are essentially statistical, based on the frequency and distribution 
of types and typological associations in contemporary societies: often the most 
common and/or most widely distributed type is assumed to be the oldest. A 
problem familiar to archaeologists and linguists who use ethnographic analogy 
is that the reconstructed past becomes simply an extension and reflection of 
one’s knowledge of present-day traditional societies. Quite different pasts are 
not easily recognised. 

The following remarks by Waterson about the antiquity of houses on piles 
and roof styles are fairly typical of the kinds of argumentation used by historical 
ethnologists: 


Architectural styles can change rapidly — but they can also maintain 
continuity over surprisingly long periods. The antiquity of some 
aspects of architectural style in the Austronesian world is undoubted. 
Elements such as pile building and the saddle roof with its extended 
ridge line are first to be seen on the bronze drums of the Dong 
Son era, but to judge from their appearance in regions as distant 
from the [South-east Asian] mainland as Micronesia and New 
Guinea, it is reasonable to assume they are much older than their 
earliest surviving pictorial representations; in other words, that this 
style is a genuinely Austronesian invention. 

(Waterson 1993: 221) 


In her two-volume work, Kulthduser in Nordneuguinea, Hauser-Schaublin writes 
of houses in a region that contains numerous non-Austronesian languages as 
well as a smaller number of Austronesian languages: 


The hut on piles with supports carrying both the roof and the 
built-in floor seems to belong to Austronesian cultures. On the 
North Coast both elements are combined: the first floor platform 
is supported by its own poles, whereas the upper floors are slotted 
into the horizontal beams. In areas settled by non-Austronesian 
groups, all parts of the building are traditionally lashed with lianas. 
Pin and peg techniques are only known in those regions where 
Austronesian languages are spoken. The Middle Sepik cultures took 
over the idea of buildings with projecting gables from the Austro- 
nesians who settled at certain places on the North Coast. They 
adapted it to their own technology and architectural experience, 

giving it a new expression. 
(Hauser-Schaublin 1989: 618, translated from the German, in 
Waterson 1993). 


Note the temporal priorities assigned in these two accounts. The conclusions 
about what is older and younger based on ethnological distributions may well 
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be valid, but how much confidence can we place in them? The same reser- 
vations apply to conclusions about directions of diffusion. A serious weakness 
of comparative ethnology as an instrument for doing prehistory is that it has 
no very reliable way of distinguishing between shared resemblances among 
a set of contemporary cultures that are due to (a) retention from a common 
ancestral tradition, (b) convergent development, or (c) diffusion. 

In a different context, Bellwood has remarked that ‘only archaeology will 
tell us for certain whether pile-built dwellings really belong to an early phase 
of Western Austronesian culture, or whether they have been diffused at a 
much later date’ (Bellwood 1978: 92). As we shall see, in that particular 
matter, historical linguistics can also provide crucial evidence. 

Granted these caveats, the evidence of comparative ethnology can at times 
be very suggestive. Thus it forms one of the more fruitful sources of testable 
interpretations about the recent past and of analogical inferences employed 
by archaeologists in their reconstructions. Such evidence can provide a useful 
constraint on the semantic reconstructions proposed by linguists. For example, 
in his study of Austronesian terms for ‘house’ Blust (1987) gave good reasons 
for glossing POc *kamaliR as ‘men’s house’. He then proposed to extend 
this gloss back to Proto-Malayo-Polynesian (PMP). However, Fox (1993:12) 
and Waterson (1993) give ethnographic arguments for rejecting this last 
proposal. A building specifically for men alone to use as a meeting and 
sleeping place and for ritual activities is common among Austronesian soci- 
eties only in parts of Melanesia. Fox (1993: 12) suggests, reasonably, that the 
institution of a men’s house was not part of original Austronesian or Malayo- 
Polynesian culture, but was borrowed by early Oceanic-speakers from 
non-Austronesian-speaking peoples of Melanesia. 

The great advantage of prehistoric archaeology over comparative ethnology 
and historical linguistics is that it can locate particular assemblages of structural 
and portable artefacts more precisely in space and time. However, archaeo- 
logists must generally make do with extremely fragmentary data. The portable 
artefacts recovered are typically confined to durable items of material culture, 
while those of the structural kind require extensive excavations of the remnants 
of structures and the below-ground imprints of features. Often only a very 
small sample of the range of a society’s entire material culture is recovered, 
and inferences about the rest of the culture — including its systems of behav- 
iour and belief — must be made on indirect grounds. 

The strengths and weaknesses of historical linguistics are largely complemen- 
tary to those of archaeology and comparative ethnology. Like ethnologists, 
linguists draw their primary data from reports of contemporary or historical 
language-culture systems. They lack truly reliable methods for placing in space 
or absolute time the languages and linguistic events they reconstruct. Unlike 
comparative ethnology, however, historical linguistics has a method for recon- 
structing prehistoric events that is quite distinct from typology. (Strictly speak- 
ing, it has a theory, which underlies a set of established procedures for 
interpreting data, including techniques for evaluating competing interpretations.) 
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This method, or theory, derives its force from the fact that in all languages the 
code for forming minimal signs (morphemes) is arbitrary: i.e. the conventions 
for pairing form (pronunciation) and meaning in morphemes are not based on 
functional considerations. For this reason, unrelated languages are unlikely to 
show anything more than occasional resemblances in their morphemes, unless 
there has been borrowing between them. Languages, like organisms, are highly 
integrated systems, and certain elements in the system — particular sounds and 
particular morphemes — show a continuity over time that may usefully be called 
‘genetic’. These continuities are traceable in spite of changes in the form of these 
elements across generations of speakers. 

The special nature of linguistic systems and linguistic change gives linguists 
a powerful method for reconstructing the histories of related words (cognates) 
shared by sister languages. In any language the sounds and meanings of the 
words of that language undergo constant, though normaily gradual, change. 
In time, over many thousands of years, all languages will change beyond 
recognition if they continue to be spoken at all. Paradoxically, it is precisely 
this fragility of linguistic artefacts, together with the regular nature of one 
kind of linguistic change, that makes it possible: 


1 to distinguish genetic relationship from other kinds of resemblances, 
and 

2 to determine subgrouping or family tree relationships within genetic 
stocks. 


Regular change is characteristic of sound systems. In a socially homo- 
geneous speech community, pronunciations tend to change regularly, such 
that if in some words the sound x changes to y under certain structural condi- 
tions — say, [t| to [s] before [i], or [p] to [v] between vowels — that change 
will generally extend to all words that meet those structural conditions. 
However, words borrowed from a sister language or dialect after the change 
from x to y is complete usually will not undergo that change, and in that 
case will be detectable as anomalous. 

The weakest link in linguistic reconstructions is meaning. Semantic change 
is not regular or systematic in the way that sound change is, and when cognates 
in languages A, B, C, etc. exhibit a diverse range of meanings it may be dif- 
ficult to determine the original meaning(s). Some of the procedures linguists 
adopt to constrain semantic reconstruction are discussed in Blust (1987). How 
linguists approach these issues, and the problems they pose for archaeologists 
who wish to use such reconstructions, is discussed in Green (19942). 

The linguistic comparative method works well only at fairly shallow time- 
depths, because cumulative change wears away the evidence of common 
origin. There have been few cases in which the genetic comparative method 
has reliably penetrated much deeper than about 6,000 years. No special 
mystique should be attached to this particular figure — it happens that several 
of the large, well-defined language families in the world are the outcome of 
dispersals that began within the last 5,000 to 6,000 years. It has been suggested 
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that the expansion of many of the world’s large, well-defined language groups 
was associated with the spread of agriculture (Bellwood 1991, Renfrew 1987, 
1992). Be that as it may, reconstruction of fairly remote proto-languages is 
certainly easiest when the number of descendants is large, as is the case with 
such well-known families as Indo-European (at least 140 languages) (Benveniste 
1973) and Austronesian (about 1,000 languages). The conservativeness of a good 
many Austronesian languages is such that, if they were to change no more over 
the next 5,000 years than they have in the past 5,000 or so, their genetic 
relatedness would still be obvious, some 10,000 years after their divergence. 

When the relevant cognate sets survive, the reconstructions for prehistoric 
‘artefacts’ and ‘ecofacts’ accessible to historical linguistics cover an extremely 
wide range of cultural domains — so this discipline is well equipped to recover 
elements of the perishable material often unavailable to archaeologists, as well 
as cognitive aspects of social organisation, beliefs and ideology that archaeol- 
ogists find difficult to infer. However, historical linguistics must look to 
archaeology to supplement its relatively weak methods for locating recon- 
structed prehistoric languages in space and in absolute time. 

But here an old problem arises: how can reconstructed languages be corre- 
lated with archaeological assemblages? For instance, how can one make a strong 
claim about whether a particular Lapita site was occupied by Austronesian- 
speakers or by non-Austronesian-speakers? Aren’t there culture areas where 
people speaking different (indeed unrelated) languages, share very similar 
material cultures? Welsch et al. (1992) and Welsch and Terrell (1994) certainly 
make such a claim concerning the Sepik coast (and Lapita), although things 
have not turned out to be as clear-cut as they supposed (cf. Moore and Romney 
1994, 1995; Roberts et al. 1995). The answer is that we can confidently make 
the Austronesian-Lapita association only when one or more of the following 
conditions are met: 


(a) when there is good evidence for believing that Austronesian-speakers 
were the only people to inhabit a region in prehistoric times (as is 
the case in, say, Micronesia, Fiji and Polynesia) or at least around the 
time in question (as appears to be the case in the area of Central Papua 
around Port Moresby 2,000 years ago); 

(b) when there is well-established continuity between the prehistoric site 
or sites in question and recent, historically documented An-speaking 
communities in the region; 

(c) in the case of regions known to have been inhabited by both Austro- 
nesian- and non-Austronesian-speakers, when the material culture of 
An-speakers is sharply distinct from that of non-Austronesian-speakers. 


If a site was occupied by Austronesian-speakers, we may ask how it can be 
shown that the occupants were speakers of, say, stage A or subgroup A of 
Austronesian, rather than stage B or subgroup B. The short answer is that 
this is a complicated business that involves taking account of the distribution 
of subgroups, continuities and discontinuities in the archaeological sequence, 
and geographic, demographic and political factors. 
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Our strategy, since the mid-1960s, has been to seek detailed, systematic 
points of connection between particular prehistoric cultures and cultural 
sequences in the Pacific Islands — as defined by archaeology and historical 
linguistics, respectively — always with an eye on the comparative ethnology.” 
The islands of the Polynesian Triangle, settled so late in human history, have 
been an ideal laboratory to make such correlations. In Melanesia, a region 
with a far more complex prehistory but receiving far less attention, the pieces 
have not come together nearly so well. But over the past thirty years it has 
gradually become increasingly evident that the settlement of Near Oceania 
by Austronesian-speakers preceded the first Austronesian settlement of Remote 
Oceania by only a few hundred years. 

Between 1500 and 1000 BC variants of the Lapita culture appear in the 
archaeological record across a wide belt in the Southwest and Central Pacific 
(Allen and Gosden 1991; Galipaud 1992; Green 1967, 1979, 1991b, 19942; 
Kirch and Hunt 1988; Spriggs (ed.) 1990; Spriggs 1995, 1996; see Figure 
1.1). The chief markers of Lapita sites are well-made earthenware with a 
characteristic variety of vessel shapes, with some vessels decorated by distinc- 
tive, elaborate dentate-stamped geometric motifs. Lapita pottery is usually 
associated with other features. Settlements are in the hamlet-to-village range 
and nearly always situated on small islands or on the coast of large islands, 
handy for beaches with good launching sites for boats. The Lapita tool-kit 
frequently contains ground and polished stone and shell adzes; obsidian and 
chert flake tools, often imported from remote sources; one-piece shell fish- 
hooks; pearl-shell knives and scrapers; various kinds of conus-shell disks and 
pendants; earth ovens; and middens full of lagoon fish and turtle bones, and 
also containing the bones of dog, chicken and pig. 

The earliest Lapita sites are in the Bismarck Archipelago, where the distinc- 
tive pottery style appears suddenly, full blown, around 1500 Bc. No exact 
match has yet been found outside of Oceania, but the ultimate antecedents 
of Lapita probably lie further west, in Indonesia and South-east Asia, where 
broadly similar pottery traditions can be found — although these lack the 
complex decorative style characteristic of Lapita. In the Bismarcks, the earliest 
Lapita pottery style is known as Early, or Far Western, Lapita. After 1200 BC 
it was replaced in that region by a style known as Western Lapita, with modi- 
fied vessel forms and decorative patterns, which continued in some sites up 
till about 500 Bc. A slightly modified form of Western Lapita pottery was 
present in sites in Santa Cruz, Vanuatu and New Caledonia by 1200 Bc. By 
1200-1000 BC another variant, known as Eastern Lapita, appears in Fiji, Tonga 
and Samoa. 

On currently favoured subgrouping hypotheses, the likeliest dispersal centre 
for the Oceanic subgroup was the Bismarck Archipelago (Pawley and Ross 
1993, 1995; Ross 1988; cf. also Grace 1961, 1964). This conclusion is consis- 
tent with the view that the breakup of Proto-Oceanic (POc) was associated 
with the dispersal of the Lapita culture beyond the Bismarcks after about 
1300 Bc. 
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Throughout Remote Oceania the appearance of the Lapita culture can be 
associated with the first arrival in the region of Austronesian languages, specifi- 
cally members of the Oceanic subgroup. The connections are easiest to make 
in Fiji and Western Polynesia, regions that almost certainly were not inhabited 
by humans before the bearers of the Lapita culture arrived. In Fiji and Polynesia 
there is a continuity of tradition, with more or less gradual change, from 
Eastern Lapita material culture to later archaeological cultures that are clearly 
ancestral to recent, historically documented cultures. Comparable continuities 
are harder to demonstrate in parts of Remote Oceania west of Fiji, where the 
archaeological record has become more complex, but a strong case can still 
be made there for the Lapita-Oceanic-Austronesian association (Green 1997). 


Proposed archaeological correlates between proto-languages and 
archaeological entities in the Austronesian world 


Proto-Eastern and -Central Archaic or Early East Polynesian 
Polynesian (PEPn and PCPn) cultures 
Proto-Polynesian and Proto- Ancestral Polynesian societies and their 
Nuclear Polynesian culture 
(PPn and PNPn) 
Proto-Central Pacific (PCPa) Eastern Lapita cultural complex 
Proto-Eastern and Proto- Remote Oceanic Western Lapita 
Central Eastern Oceanic cultural complex 
(PEOc and PCEOc) Example: Site SE-RF-2, Reef Island, 
Outer Eastern Solomon Islands 
Proto-Oceanic (POc) Early or Far Western Lapita cultural 
complex 
Proto-Western, Central and The early agriculture and pottery-using 
Eastern Malayo- cultures of Island Southeast Asia 


Polynesian (i.e. PMP) 


SETTLEMENT PATTERNS: ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 
FROM ONE LAPITA SETTLEMENT 


The archaeological record tells us much about the siting and size of Lapita 
sites. All 36 sites of known size are on the coast, usually handy for lagoons 
and beaches that would have provided seafood and canoe landing and launch- 
ing places. Settlements cover the typical Oceanic ethnographic range from 
hamlets to small villages, though a few are larger (the largest being 72,500 m?) 
(Green 1994b). But archaeology tells us disappointingly little of the internal 
organisation of Lapita settlements. Although the size of most Lapita living sites 
has been calculated from surface features, such as the distribution of potsherds, 
only a few sites have been extensively excavated. Thus, reconstructions of the 
internal organisation of Lapita settlements rest mainly on a few large-scale 
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investigations of portions of settlement areas (e.g. Best 1984; Frimigacci 1974; 
1980; Kirch 1988; Poulsen 1987; Sheppard and Green 1991). 

The problems of interpreting the structural features revealed by such exca- 
vations are considerable. Let us briefly review findings from one partly 
excavated Lapita site, SE-RF-2, in the Reef Islands. This site, located near 
an old beach, yielded Lapita pottery and other characteristic Lapita artefacts 
securely dated to about 1100 Bc (Green 1991b; Sheppard and Green 1991). 
Figure 1.2 shows how SE-RF-2 compares in size with a representative sample 
of Oceanic Lapita sites whose areas are expressed in terms of the surface 
distribution of pottery. Surface distributions of pottery sherds that cover areas 
of over 1,000 m? give a fair idea of where its principal buildings and major 
activity areas were (see Figure 1.3). The coherence of the underlying features 
had been protected by 30 cm to 40 cm of airfall tephra or volcanic ash. 
Excavation of some 14 per cent of the settlement revealed an array of struc- 
tural features (see Figure 1.4). 
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Figure 1.2  Lapita site sizes, based on surface pottery distributions — showing SE- 
RF-2 as one of a set of small, hamlet-sized sites in a size range that covers hamlets, 
typical-sized settlements and a few very large ones. 
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Proposed structural feature 
——— Excavated area 


Figure 1.3 Greyscale rendering of SYMAP plot for SE-RF-2 (degree of black indi- 
cating increase in sherd density); see also Figure 1.5. 


The following is a slightly modified version of Sheppard and Green's (1991: 
100) summation: 


1 


Open Lapita sites, as we have seen, range in size from 300 to 72,500 m?. 
RF-2 falls at the bottom end of the small/large hamlet distribution, 
much smaller than what might be interpreted as an average village size 
(9,000 to 13,000 m?). Thus the site is at most a small hamlet with a 
large central structure possibly oriented along the prehistoric beach. 
The south end of the site contains a cooking area and an undifferen- 
tiated series of small postholes representing a series of less substantial 
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Figure 1.4  Excavated area of SE-RF-2 with its structural features. 
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structures. This area was largely used for food preparation and may be 
backed by a fence or similar barrier. The unexcavated north end of 
the site is an area of low activity with indications of two small structures 
or activity areas; one, oriented in the same manner as the central struc- 
ture, is probably rectangular. 

2 The central structure measured approximately 7 by 10 metres (see Figure 
1.5). The walls were formed by a series of large posts, and a ridge- 
pole was supported by a central row of posts, of which some at the 
southern end were quite large when compared to the wall posts. It has 
been argued that the walls were enclosed and that the southern end 
of the structure may have had a raised floor. The central structure was 
used for food consumption and limited food preparation. It was the 
centre of a range of other activities, some of it focused on technolog- 
ical production in one part of the structure that involved chert points. 
Another part of the building also exhibited a high density of potsherds. 


As to the precise nature of the central structure, the authors offered the 
guarded speculation that ‘[it] may be a living house, or some sort of special 
purpose structure such as a men’s house or community house’ (Sheppard and 
Green 1991: 100). 

Comparable evidence from other Lapita sites is scarce. Best’s (1984) surface 
survey of pottery distribution for an early Fijian Lapita site (Figure 1.10) 
revealed a situation comparable to SE-RF-2 (Figure 1.5), although excavation 
within the Fijian site was much more limited. Frimigacci’s (1980) work at 
Nessadiou in New Caledonia showed several structures interpreted as ‘round’ 
dwellings, midden areas and ovens, but the investigations were of a fragmen- 
tary, rescue nature following clearance by bulldozing. A very large site in the 
Mussau Group has turned up parts of stilt structures in a former shallow 
lagoon (Kirch 1988, Figure 2 and p. 331; Kirch et al. 1991: 156). 

Plainly, one can at present gain only a limited understanding of the settle- 
ment pattern of the R.F-2 site from archaeological evidence alone. The 
question arises whether comparative ethnological or historical linguistic work 
can help to advance interpretation of the site. 


EVIDENCE FROM COMPARATIVE ETHNOLOGY 


The ethnological record on settlement patterns and architecture in 
Austronesian-speaking societies is far too extensive to review here. Our 
remarks must be very brief and selective. We will use selected ethnological 
evidence and a comparative approach mainly to generate hypotheses that 
might be tested against evidence from archaeology and/or linguistics. 
Certain features of Austronesian settlements in Oceania were so widespread 
at first European contact that one may reasonably ask whether these directly 
continued traditions established during the initial dispersal of Oceanic languages. 
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Figure 1.5 Surface sherd density for SE-RF-2, indicating several different structures 
and activity areas. 
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Recurrent features noted in the literature (Forge 1972; Hogbin and Wedgwood 


1953; 


1 


2 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Oliver 1989) include the following: 


A preference for coastal settlements, handy for reef/lagoon systems, 
beaches with landing places for boats and garden land in the interior. 
Both dispersed and nucleated settlements are common. Dispersed settle- 
ments, sometimes containing hamlets inhabited by a few extended 
families, are commonest where land is plentiful. Nucleated settlements, 
consisting of villages of up to 300 people, are invariably found when 
land is in short supply, and, where attacks are feared, settlements may 
be situated in inaccessible places with defences constructed. 

In villages where the terrain allows, main dwellings are generally 
arranged in parallel lines on each side of a rectangular space that serves 
as a ceremonial centre for the settlement. 

Villages divide into sections or wards, each belonging to a single lineage 
(or section of a lineage) and containing one or more households. 
The sections are not physically bounded, but each lineage owns certain 
house sites, and these sites have considerable ritual importance. 

Each family or extended family has a rectangular main house, which 
in western Melanesia is generally raised on piles, but in eastern 
Melanesia, nuclear Micronesia and Polynesia comes in rectangular, oval, 
and round forms and is usually (there are some exceptions in 
Micronesia) built on the ground or, in some regions, on a flat mound. 
Main dwelling houses have two-section thatched roofs with high gable. 
This relatively heavy superstructure is supported by large posts and 
beams. 

There is a porch on the front of raised houses, and often on those 
built on the ground. 

The interior of the main dwelling is divided into compartments, with 
an inner room or compartment for sleeping and an outer ‘living room’. 
While main houses serve as sleeping places and as storage places for 
valuables, much daily life takes place in smaller, less durable structures 
erected on the ground near the main dwelling. They are used for 
various daytime activities such as preparing food, cooking, eating, 
weaving mats, conversation with neighbours and sometimes for sleeping 
in at night. These structures, including kitchen and day-houses, are 
less well built, being open-sided or only partly walled, often with flat 
roofs of coconut leaves or rough thatching. 

Coastal settlements have open-sided boat houses, each usually belonging 
to an extended family. 

In yam-growing areas there are storage houses with raised platforms 
for keeping yams; similar structures often occur elsewhere. 

In parts of Melanesia, a men's house is commonly part of the hamlet 
or village, providing a centre where men and boys may congregate 
and perform certain rituals from which women are barred. 
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14 A menstrual hut is sometimes built near the main dwelling of a family. 

15 Ovens made with heated stones, including both earth ovens (where 
the food is cooked in pits) and above-ground ovens, occur close to 
the dwellings. 

16 Graves, often marked by piles of stones, may be sited under or close 
to the main dwelling house. 

17 The ritual activity of kin groups is focused in dwelling houses. The 
principal ritual foci within the house are the posts, entrance, ridge- 
pole and hearth. 


Hauser-Schaublin (1989) discussed features of house design among Austro- 
nesian peoples of the central north coast of New Guinea. Another example, from 
south-eastern New Guinea, is the traditional dwelling houses of the people of 
Goodenough Island in the D’Entrecasteaux group. These are, by Austronesian 
standards, extremely modest structures — smaller and less elaborately constructed 
than the grander houses of many regions — yet they exhibit most of the basic 
structural features of dwelling houses among the coastal Austronesian-speaking 
peoples living throughout the New Guinea area. The following description (cited 
in Young, 1993: 182) applies to the early contact period of 1911-12. 


All houses ... are erected on four poles forked at the top to hold 
the plates. ... Two plates run horizontally from the front to the 
back posts of the house, and from them a series of poles and rafters 
lead up and support the ridge pole. Everything is firmly lashed 
together with vines. ... Thus the framework of the house is pro- 
vided; for walls it is covered with overlapping layers of sago-leaf 
matting. Back and front are sometimes covered in the same way, 
but often the matting is here replaced by planks on which the native 
can display his artistic powers. The back wall is unbroken but a gap 
is left in the front by which the inmates can enter; it can be closed 
at will by native mats. A platform is often built in front, usually as 
a mere extension of the floor, though sometimes a foot or so lower. 
This ... offers a very convenient place to sit and gossip, especially 
when the roof and sides are made to project as well and so ward off 
both sun and rain. Propped up against the platform . . . will be found 
a ladder, which is simply the stem of a small tree with notches cut 
for steps at intervals of a few inches. The floor is made of transverse 
poles or rough boards resting on the plates, and 1s generally covered 
with mats of coconut leaves. The interior is sometimes divided into 
an inner and an outer compartment, with a gap in the dividing wall 
similar to that in the front of the house. In some houses there is a 
low bench running along one side, for the inmates to sleep on, but 
this is not very common. ... 


A medium sized hut that we measured had a front of 22’ 6” 
(6.9 m) and a depth of 26’ (8 m). The platform, which extended 
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6’ (1.8m) outwards from the floor, was 5’ (1.5 m) above the 
ground, and the height of the room inside from floor to ridge- 
pole was only 4’ 8" (1.4 m). 

(Jenness and Ballantyne 1920: 182-83) 


In his overview of domicile arrangements in Island Melanesia, Oliver (1989: 
333) chose a community of the Austronesian-speaking Baegu to ‘typify, 
substantively, hundreds of Island Melanesia's thousands of communities’ (New 
Guinea communities are given separate treatment). Given his extensive ethno- 
graphic knowledge of the region, and his objective in setting up a model to 
characterise most communities in it, the selection of Baegu is presumably 
intentional and is appropriate as a general ethnographic guideline. 

Baegu communities consist of one or more fera (or hamlets) (Ross 1973). 
Although fera ‘had no visible boundaries and little symbolic identity, they 
remained more or less localised and were distinctly perceptible in terms of 
social interactions of the members’. Baegu local communities become more 
‘solidary’ under the influence of ‘focal’ men: clan seniors and priests, whose 
statuses were ascribed by birth, and feast givers and war leaders whose positions 
were achieved. 

Note also the gender arrangements and symbolic structures of relations 
within and without the fera shown in Figure 1.6. Strikingly similar parallelism 
of inside—outside structural relations, physical and symbolic, were noted by 
Goodenough (1983) for Malekula and the Polynesian marae and by Green 
(1986a: 54) for a Kwaio settlement in relation to Polynesian settlements. 


Dwelling house architecture 


Most Oceanic-speaking societies distinguish by name more than one design of 
dwelling house. Arosi-speakers, of San Cristobal in the Solomons, for instance, 
first distinguish ruma ‘a house, oblong in shape’ from hare ‘a shed for yams, a 
house with only one side of pitched roof thatched, a shrine (a small house on 
poles)’ and then distinguish at least the following kinds of ruma (Fox 1978): 


ruma huri a round house, taller than the well-known Santa 
Cruz round house 

ruma gaura a double, oblong house 

ruma ora a house with ten posts or more (five pairs of posts) 


ruma pwarapwara a house roughly built, with roof of whole fronds 
instead of thatching 

rama rangi a house with two roofs, the second roof only above 
the upper part of the first roof, made by extending 
the rafters upwards 


rama okera like ruma rangi but the two roofs close together 
ruma sinakuhi house with rounded end 
ruma waiho simplest form of oblong house with six posts (three 


pairs) 
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Figure 1.6 Typical Baegu (Malaita, Solomons) dwelling and community layout. 
Soure: After Oliver 1989. 
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Are there significant structural differences between the houses and settle- 
ments of Austronesian and non-Austronesian-speakers in Melanesia? It is 
hazardous to generalise — in these matters individual societies in Melanesia 
show considerable variation, and in certain regions there has been much 
cultural influence across linguistic boundaries. But, if we exclude the most 
problematic cases, the following generalisations about non-Austronesian soci- 
eties seem to apply rather widely: 


1 There is a preference for inland settlements. 

Main dwelling houses are built on the ground, not on piles. 

Houses are relatively small and lack a high, gabled roof requiring strong 
cross-beams and centre-posts. Instead, the roof is relatively low and 
flat or domed with the support of centre poles. 

Timbers are lashed, and seldom secured by wooden pins or pegs. 
There is no projecting gable. 

There is no porch or raised open platform outside the room. 

There is often a men’s house. 

Boat houses are absent. 

Stone-heated ovens, including earth ovens, are made close to the 
dwellings. 


WwW N 


Conon nu 


m 


The ethnological evidence suggests various questions for culture history. Can 
we show by linguistic or archaeological evidence that these features were part 
of the settlement patterns of Proto-Oceanic speakers and their immediate 
descendants? 


+ 


EVIDENCE FROM COMPARATIVE LINGUISTICS 


Subgrouping assumptions 
Here we will make certain, minimal subgrouping assumptions, deriving from 
Pawley and Ross (1993). It will be assumed that: 


1 There is an Oceanic subgroup that comprises the Polynesian and the 
Nuclear Micronesian subgroups and all the An languages of Melanesia 
east of 136°E. 

2 The immediate relatives of Oceanic are a subgroup comprising the 
Austronesian languages spoken in and around Cenderawasih Bay on 
the Birds Head of New Guinea and those of South Halmahera (the 
South Halmahera—West New Guinea (SHWNG) subgroup). The group 
comprising Oceanic and SHWNG is known as Eastern Malayo- 
Polynesian (EMP). 

3 Within Oceanic, the languages now spoken in the Admiralty Islands 
form a subgroup that shares with the other Oceanic languages no 
common. ancestor more recent than Proto-Oceanic. 

4 The remaining (non-Admiralties) languages of the Bismarck Archipelago, 
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New Guinea and the NW Solomons (‘Western Oceanic’) also share with 
the Oceanic languages of the SE Solomons, Vanuatu, New Caledonia, 
Fiji, Polynesia and Micronesia (call this collection ‘Eastern Oceanic’) no 
common ancestor more recent than Proto-Oceanic. 


Note that we have not asserted that either Western Oceanic or Eastern 
Oceanic is a subgroup — only that the languages assigned to these two regional 
sets diverged at the breakup of Proto-Oceanic. Ross (1988) presents evidence 
suggesting that Western Oceanic languages remained a dialect chain for a 
time after their divergence from other Oceanic languages, while no very 
persuasive evidence has been presented in favour of an ‘Eastern Oceanic’ 
subgroup. 

Given these minimal subgrouping assumptions we can reconstruct a Proto- 
Oceanic etymon for any set of cognate lexical units that is regularly reflected 
in at least one language in any two of the following subgroups or sets: 


(a) the Admiralties, 
(b) Western Oceanic, 
(c) Eastern Oceanic, 


or in at least one Oceanic language and one non-Oceanic An language. 

Interstages later than Proto-Oceanic are also of interest. Of particular 
concern are those that might be associated with archaeologically discernible 
events, such as the first appearance of the Lapita culture in certain regions, 
or changes in architectural or settlement patterns. Lapita appeared in the 
Bismarck Archipelago between 1500 and 1300 BC and spread rapidly south- 
east across the Southwest Pacific as far as Fiji and Western Polynesia. If the 
bearers of Lapita spoke hardly differentiated dialects of Oceanic when they 
spread to the major archipelagos of Southwest Melanesia, it should occasion 
no surprise that it is hard to find evidence for subgroups that span different 
archipelagos in that region. What we do find is a number of fairly well- 
defined subgroups confined to particular island groups of Remote Oceania. 
The most important of these are given in Figure 1.7. 

There are two prominent exceptions to this prevalence of geographically 
compact major subgroups. The Polynesian and Nuclear Micronesian groups 
are each spread over a number of far-flung archipelagos. The many innovations 
defining the Polynesian subgroup indicates a long pause, probably on the 
order of 1,000 years, in a compact area before dispersal (Clark 1979, Pawley 
19963); from the internal subgrouping of Polynesian one can deduce that this 
‘homeland’ was in the Tonga-Samoa area (Green 1966; 1981). Evidence for 
a period of common development uniting the Polynesian subgroup with the 
Fijian languages and Rotuman (Geraghty 1983, 1986; Pawley 1979) is consis- 
tent with this view, as is the archaeological evidence (Green 1981, Kirch and 
Green 1987). The internal structure of the Nuclear Micronesian subgroup, 
as defined by Bender (1971) and Jackson (1983), suggests an initial dispersal 
centre somewhere in the eastern half of Micronesia. 
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Lexical reconstructions 

A number of cognate sets yield lexical reconstructions that tell something 
about early Austronesian settlement patterns. These are treated here under 
the headings: 


(a) ‘kinds of buildings’; 

(b) ‘house site and main structural components of house’; 

(c) ‘other structures associated with buildings or settlements’; and 
(d) ‘spatial organisation of settlements’. 


We will focus on those etyma that are definitely or possibly attributable to 
Proto-Oceanic, noting in passing others have considerable antiquity but lack 
known Oceanic reflexes. 


KINDS OF BUILDINGS 


Blust (1987) compared four widely distributed cognate sets whose members 
generally name types of domestic buildings. He attributed the reconstruction 
*Rumaq ‘dwelling-house’ to both PAn and PMP but could reconstruct the 
terms *balay, *kamaliR and *lepaw only as far back as PMP, tentatively 
attributing to them the respective senses of ‘public building’, ‘men’s house’ 
and ‘granary’. His formal reconstructions are secure, but the semantic recon- 
structions for the last three forms are somewhat problematic. *lepaw is not 
known to have Oceanic reflexes. The other three terms are all reflected in 
a number of Oceanic subgroups, and therefore must be attributed to POc. 
Let us briefly review the lexical reconstructions and supporting data. 
Comparison (1) gives a sample of cognates. 


1 PAn *Rumaq ‘dwelling house’ (Blust 1987) 


Language Language Term English 
group name gloss 
Fma Pazeh humaq house 
Puyuma rumaq house 
WMP Chamorro guma? house, home, shelter, dwelling, 
building 
Kelabit ruma? longhouse 
Malay rumah house, specifically a dwelling house 
in contrast to a mosque or balai 
CMP Roti uma house, home 
Kaitetu luma house 
SHWNG Numfor nam house 
POc *Rumaq ‘house’ 
PT Motu ruma house 
NNG Arawe a-rumuk village 
Vehes yumak house 


MM Bali rumaka house 
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Petats luma house 
Adm Lou um house 
SES lau luma family house 
Arosi ruma house 
NCV Mota ima house 
Tasiriki ima house 
Visina yuma house 
SV Lenakel n-imwa house 
NC Dehu uma house 
Ponapean ihmw building, house, home, dwelling 
Mic Kiribati uma any kind of dwelling 


The central sense of PAn, PMP and POc *Rumaq is uncontroversial: in 
contemporary Austronesian languages this form is widely reflected in the 
meaning ‘house, dwelling’, including the main dwelling-house of a family or 
larger kin-group. In Oceania, reflexes having this meaning are found in all 
major groups except Central Pacific. The question remains whether * Rumaq 
had other, secondary senses. Fox (1993: 10) notes that ‘among Austronesian 
populations [reflexes of *Rumaq are] often given a metaphoric sense to define 
an associated social group claiming some kind of common derivation or ritual 
unity’. Blust (1980b) reconstructed PMP *Rumaq ‘lineage, descent group’. 
This and associated reconstructions sparked off a lively discussion about early 
Austronesian social organisation which need not concern us here but could 
prove important in the interpretation of Lapita societies. Suffice to say the 
present-day evidence for such a figurative use of * Rumaq appears to be centred 
in Indonesia and lacking in Oceania. 


2 PMP *balay ‘open-sided building’ 


Language Language Term English gloss 

group name 

WMP Isneg balay house, dwelling, habitation 
Cebuano balay house 
Lahanan baleh open platform adjoined to an 


apartment in a longhouse, used for 
cooking and airing 


Malay balai public building, in contrast to a 
private house 
Balinese bale a platform raised on pillars with a 


thatched roof and walls with one 
or two sides; most houses have 
more than one of these in the 
complex, and the life of the family 
is lived in them ... ; there are 
bales also in temples and in public 
places in villages 
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Palauan bai village meeting-house, guest house, 
community house 


POc *pale ‘open-sided building’ 


NNG Bebeli bele house 
Yabem ale house 
MM Tolai pal house 
Tanga pal small house or shed, canoe shed, 


storehouse for gifts of food 
Mono-Alu . hale-hale public building 


Adm Mussau ale house 
Lou pal canoe hut 
SES Arosi hare shed for yams (E. dialect); house 


with one side of roof only, made 
in garden (W. dialect); a shrine, 
small house on poles (= hare ni asi) 


Bauro hare canoe house, men's house 
‘Are’are hare house of retirement for women 
during menstruation and after 
childbirth 
Sa’a hale house built near a garden for 
temporary storage of produce 
Kwaio fale hut for childbirth 
Bugotu vathe house, building (cf. vathe babale 
‘shed’) 
Negela vale house 
Fij E. Fijian vale house, building 
Wayan vale underwater hole in rocks, inhabited 
by a fish or other sea creature 
Pn Samoan Jale house 
Hawaiian hale house 
Mic Woleian fal men’s house, club house 


Blust (1987) glosses PMP *balay as ‘public building’. However, Waterson 
(1993: 222) warns that ‘public buildings’ traditionally are absent in many 
Southeast Asian societies. Her architectural survey of Island Southeast 
Asia leads her to say (ibid.: 222—23) that reflexes of PMP *balay encompass 
architectural forms with two predominant meanings, ‘unwalled building’ 
and ‘a meeting hall’. It is not strictly accurate to speak of just two pre- 
dominant meanings because, in the Philippines, *balay reflexes have 
generally usurped *Rumaq as the ordinary term for the main domestic 
building. 

Our view is that the primary sense of PMP *balay (and its POc continuation 
*pale) was probably as a generic for open-sided buildings, whether crudely 
or well built, whether for private or public use and whether sited in the 
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main settlement or elsewhere. This semantic reconstruction has two virtues. 
First, it is consistent with the widely distributed reflexes of *balay (often 
occurring with modifiers) that refer to kinds of buildings with sides open or 
partly open (e.g. yam sheds, garden shelters, canoe houses, shrines or god 
houses, public buildings) without commitment to any one function or type. 
Second, it provides a social motivation for the semantic shift to ‘house, main 
domestic dwelling’ that has occurred independently in a number of branches 
of Malayo-Polynesian — namely, that *balay named a type of building of 
lower prestige than *Rumaq, and, as such, *balay was an appropriately modest 
or humorous term to apply to one’s own house. In some cases this secondary 
sense became the primary one. 


3 PMP *kamaliR ‘men’s house’ (Blust 1987); ‘granary shed’ 
(Tryon 1994) 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
WMP Ilokano kamalig granary, storage shed for grain or hay 
Isneg kamalig wooden floor under the house (of a 
wealthy Ifugao family) where its 
inmates sit for the expensive 
kamalig feast 
Casiguran kamalig granary 
Dumat 
Bikol kamalig temporary shelter of roof and posts 
but no walls, built in the fields or 
on the coast to protect harvested 
crops, boats, etc. 
Aklanon kamalig grain house or shed 
Cebuano kamalig storehouse for farm products, stable 


for work animals 
W. Bukidnon kemalig a large but temporary house or shelter 


Manobo 
Maranao kamalig shed, type of shelter 
Banggai kamali palace, residence of the prince 
Bare’e komali workshop of the blacksmith, forge 
Buginese kamali? bedroom 
CMP Savu kemali male, member of the household 
POc *kamali(R) ‘men’s meeting house’ (after Blust 1987) 
Adm Titan kamal male, men’s house 
Nyindrou kamen men’s house 
NCV Makatea kamali men’s house 
Mota gamal men’s clubhouse 
Hiw gemel men’s clubhouse 


S.E.Ambrym nemel meeting house 
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Namakura na-kamal men’s house 
(cf. also: 
MM  . Nakanai malilo men’s meeting and lounge place in 
the hamlet) 


As was noted earlier, Fox (1993: 12) suggests that the institution of a men’s 
club house was not part of PMP culture but was borrowed by early Oceanic 
speakers from non-An speaking peoples of Melanesia, and the term *kamali(R) 
was applied to this institution. Fox prefers to follow Tryon’s (1994) gloss of 
‘granary, shed’ for PMP *kamali(R), noting that the meaning ‘storehouse for 
grain’ is strongly attested only in the Philippines. How it came to function 
as a place for men to congregate can at present only be a source of specu- 
lation. Unlike PMP-speakers, the POc speech community did not cultivate 
grain crops, and it is possible that in POc some communal social function 
associated with the building called *kamali(R) became central. 

Blust (1987: 97, 101) associates the meaning ‘granary’ with another PMP 
term, *lepaw. Only one WMP and one CMP witness among the seven that 
he cites for this cognate set exhibit reflexes of *lepaw with the meaning ‘store- 
house for grain’. Why then does Blust favour it? The main reason is his 
judgement that this reconstruction makes the best sense of the overall data, 
ie. of the range and distribution of meanings in the several cognate sets 
whose members typically denote some sort of domestic building. In partic- 
ular, there are much stronger candidates than *lepaw for the meaning “dwelling 
house’ (namely, *Rumaq and *balay) but not for the meaning ‘granary’. But 
in our view PMP *kamaliR has at least as strong a claim as *lepaw to be 
glossed 'granary'. In any case, the range of meanings exhibited by reflexes of 
*lepaw in Blust’s list are not confined to ‘house’ and ‘granary’, but also include 
‘hut or building other than a longhouse’, ‘back veranda or kitchen’, “booth 
or shop’. If we go beyond Blust’s data we may note also Ilokano lapaw ‘hut, 
shanty, not necessarily having walls, used e.g. as a temporary shelter or a 
poor family's dwelling’, Lahanan lepau ‘farmhouse’, Kenyah lepau ‘field hut’, 
Kayan lepo ‘single family farmhouse’. Our preference is to leave the gloss of 
PMP *lepaw uncertain while agreeing with Fox (1993: 11) that it might well 
have been used for an ‘alternative dwelling’, a lesser kind of house or shack 
that could be used for a variety of purposes — not only as a makeshift house 
but as a lodge for hunting, gardening, or as a store house. 


HOUSE SITE AND MAIN STRUCTURAL COMPONENTS OF HOUSE 


In Indonesia and western Melanesia, contemporary dwelling houses are often 
raised on piles, but as one moves east, and especially in Remote Oceania, 
dwellings are usually constructed on the ground, often on flat mounds of 
earth raised some 40 cm to 150 cm. In the archaeological record for Oceania, 
houses on piles (often over water) are known or inferred for Early Far Western 
Lapita sites (the Mussau and Arawe Groups) and Western Lapita sites (Kreslo, 
Nissan, Buka). In contrast, in the Reef Islands of Remote Oceania, Lapita 
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houses have sand floors with debris up against the walls, and features within 
the ground floor are known. New Caledonian Lapita buildings also have sand 
floors. 

Cognate set 4 indicates that POc speakers built dwellings raised on piles. 
Although so far attested only in languages of north-east Melanesia, the 
witnesses are widely dispersed and belong to two distinct high-order (probably 
first-order) subgroups of Oceanic (Ross 1988), so that the POc reconstruction 
looks secure. 


4 POc *gabwari- ‘the area underneath a raised house’ 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
PT Tawala gaboli-na area under a house 
Dobuan gabura area under a house 
Duau gabule- area under a house 
Sinagoro gabule- area under a house 
NNG Mapos gbine area under a house 
Buang 
Adm Titan kapwalig area under a house 


*gabwari- evidently took inalienable possessive marking, with third person 
singular suffix marking it as an integral part of a larger entity, namely the 
house. 


5 PEOc or POc *apu( ) ‘mound for house site, platform of 
earth on which a house is built’ 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
SES Negela avu the site of a house 

Arosi ahu a mound of earth, heap of things 
Fij E. Fijian yavu house site, a mound, faced with 


stones, on which a main dwelling 
house is built 

Wayan avu house site, mound (consisting mainly 
of earth but sometimes also coral 
rubble) faced with stones on 
which a dwelling house is built; 
functions of mound are drainage 


and status 
Pn Easter Island ahu large platform of stones with religious 
functions 
Tahitian ahu platform of stones, often stepped, 


with religious functions; to pile up 
stones, put up wall of a marae 
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Tuamotuan ahu any artificially raised platform or 
mound of earth, a walled platform; 
form a mound of earth 

Maori ahu platform of stones 


The term *apu( ) can be reconstructed for house mound or house site at 
least as far back as the common ancestor of the Southeast Solomons and 
Central Pacific groups. It 1s attributable to POc only if one regards these two 
groups as belonging to separate first-order subgroups of Oceanic. A more 
conservative attribution is to Proto-Eastern Oceanic, which, if it existed, must 
have broken up within a very few centuries of POc. 

It is probably significant that cognate set 5 is restricted to the Southeast 
Solomons, Fiji and Polynesia. The shift to solely ground-level houses seems 
to have taken place within Remote Oceania, but perhaps began in the 
Southeast Solomons. There, and in Fiji and much of Polynesia, houses are 
built on mounds or platforms of earth or coral rubble, faced with stones. 
The height of the mound at times correlates with status: chiefs in Fiji have 
higher mounds (but not in Samoa; see Davidson 1969). In Eastern Polynesia 
the meaning of *apu( ) changed. In several regions the term was applied 
to (often very elaborate) sacred platforms, on which offerings and sacrifices 
to the gods were presented. 


6 POc *kataman ‘entrance to house, doorway’ 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 

PT Gumasi kaitamana steps of house 
Dobuan Pataman centre of a village 

NNG Kove atama doorway 
Yabem katam doorway 

MM Bali Vitu yatama | doorpost 
Halia-Haku tamana doorway 

Adm Mussau katamana doorway 

SES ‘Are’are mana hole, opening, outlet, doorway 

NCV Marino yatama door 

Mic Sonsorolese yatamA doorway 


*kataman probably referred to an entrance with its wooden framework. From 
ethnographic evidence we infer that true doors were not used: when entrances 
were to be closed they were probably blocked off by a barricade. 

Cognate sets 7—16 indicate that early Austronesian dwelling houses were built 
with a robust and fairly heavy superstructure, including ridge-pole, thatched 
roof, rafters and cross-beams. Sets 7 and 8 are consistent with ethnographic 
evidence indicating that gabled houses with a ridge-pole supporting a thatched, 
probably two-section roof were built by both PMP- and POc-speakers. 
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7 PMP *bubuy (Dempwolff 1938; Zorc 1994); *buSurbuSun (Blust 
1972) ‘ridge-pole, ridge of the roof’ 


English gloss 


ridge of the roof 
ridge of the roof 
ridge of the roof 


ridge-pole 
roof top 


bomboang(a) ridge-pole 


cover ridge-pole with grass 
thatch 

ridge-pole 

ridge-pole 

the ridge of a house 


roof top, centre-post of a round 
house 

ridge-pole 

ridge-pole 

ridge-pole of a house 

ridge-pole 

large pole of traditional house 


Language Language Term 
group name 
WMP Tagalog bubong 
Toba batak — bubung 
Malay bubung 
POc *pupup-an ‘ridge-pole’ (Blust 1983—84) 
PT Misima ponan 
NNG Takia fung, 
fungan 
Numbami 
MM Sursurunga — pungan 
Halia-Haku — pungan(a) 
Adm Mussau pung(ana) 
SES Negela vuvunga 
Arosi abwa/ 
hunga 
hunga-na 
Pn Tongan to’u/fufu 
E. Futuna ta'o/fufu 
Maori taa/huhu 
Mae taa/fufu 
Mic Carolinian uung 
(wuung) 


8 PMP *qatep ‘thatch of sago 
‘roof, thatch’ (Blust n.d.) 


Language Language Term 

group name 

WMP Tagalog atip 
Yami atep 
Malay atap 


Ngaju Dayak hatap 
POc *qatop ‘thatch, roof’ 


PT Gapapaiwa katova 
Dobuan Patoa 
Arifima- atob 
Minifia 
NNG Tuam atov 
Mbula kooto 
MM Taiof (vjotof 


palm leaves’ (Dutton 1994), 


English gloss 


thatch 
roof 

thatch 
thatch 


thatch of sago leaves 
roof, roofing materials 
thatch of sewn sago leaves 


thatch 

sago-leaf thatch 

sago palm; thatch (usually of sago- 
palm leaves) 
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SES Negela ato sago palm; thatch (usually of sago- 
palm leaves) 
W. Guadal- gaso thatch 
canal 

Arosi ao sago palm, leaves used for thatching 
Lau sao sago; leaf of sago palm as thatch 
Sa’a sa’o sago palm, used for thatching 

Pn Tonga ‘ato roof, thatch 

Mic Kiribati ato (n.) thatch of coconut leaves 

ato-na (v.) thatch a house with ato 

Mokilese oaj thatch, roof of thatch 


Dutton (1994) has reviewed in detail cognate sets referring to sago palms 
(PMP *Rambia or *rumbia) and their uses. Ethnographic descriptions show 
that, where available, the leaves of sago palms (esp. Metroxylon spp.) are 
preferred by Austronesian-speakers as roofing materials, several leaves being 
sewn together before being lashed to the ridge-pole and stringers. However, 
we suggest that ‘thatch of sago palm leaves’ is too narrow a gloss for PMP 
*datep and POc *qatop. Leaves of other palms (e.g. coconut, nipa) and grass 
are also widely used as thatch. The more general gloss ‘thatch, roof" allows 
for variation in roofing materials. 

A second POc term for thatch is reconstructible, namely *raun, whose 
primary sense was ‘leaf, leaves, foliage’ (from PMP *daSun ‘leaf’). 


9 POc *raun ‘leaf; thatch’ 


Language Language Term English gloss 
group name 
NNG Poeng lau leaf, paper; roof of grass 
Fy E. Fijian rau dry grass or reeds for thatching 
houses 
Pn Samoan lau thatch 
Maori rau thatch 
Mic Kiribati rau thatch, made of pandanus leaves 
rau-na to thatch something 


10 PMP *sasa(h,q) ‘cut or collect palm leaves for roofing’ 
(Blust 1980a: 143) 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
WMP Itbayaten ma-nasah, to cut reeds for use 
sasah-en 
Tagalog sasd nipa palm 
Aklanon sasa nipa leaves (for roofing) 
sasath) to derib nipa leaves 


Iban tasa? collect nipa leaves for roofing 
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Gorontalo tato collect nipa leaves for roofing 

Bolaang tata? sago-palm leaves stripped of the mid- 
Mogondow rib and used as roofing material 

Mori mo-nasa fetch sago leaves to make roofing 


(from sasa) 


POc *saja(q) ‘prepare thatching materials or begin to thatch 
a roof? 


SES Gela sanda tie the thatch in beginning a roof 

11 PMP *kapit ‘fasten thatch with battens or slats’ (after Blust 

1980a: 85) 

Language Language Term English gloss 

group name 

WMP Malay kapit fasten with slats, as woven grass 
(Trenganau) matting to a frame 

CMP Buru kapi-h pinch, squeeze, clamp; bind in a 


clamping manner (as thatch) 


POc *kapit ‘secure thatch with battens’ 


PT Motu kahi fix sticks to keep thatch or walls down 
SES Arosi ‘ahi put a broken limb into splints; splints 
(cf. also: 

SES Lau Pafi gird round) 


12 PMP *kasaw ‘rafter’ (Dempwolff 1938) 
Language Language Term English gloss 
group name 


WMP Malay kasau rafters 
Ngaju-Dayak kasau rafters 


POc *kaso ‘rafter’ 


PT Gumasi kao rafters 
MM Bulu karo rafters 
Roviana gaso-na rafters 
SES Nggela gaho rafters 
Arosi ‘ato rafters 
NCV Mota gaso rafters 
Fy E. Fijian kaso rafters 
Pn Samoan ‘aso rafters 
E. Futuna kaso rafters 
Nukuria gaso roof thatch rafters 
Mic Carolinian kkat stringers used to tie coconut shingles 


on to traditional houses 


Four POc terms can be reconstructed that referred either to posts or beams 
in a house. 
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13 PAn *Sadiri ‘house post, pillar’ (Blust n.d.) 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 

Fma: Amis salili post 

WMP Ilokano adigi principal post, pillar 
Tagalog haligi post, pillar 

POc *a(Llr,RA(LR)i ‘post’ 

NNG Manam ariri post 
Numbami alili house post, pillar 

SES Lau lili side posts; turn to one side 
Sa'a lili- door posts 


There are some formal problems with Set 13. Some Oceanic forms show 


unexpected absence of initial *a- . There are irregularities in the correspon- 
dences in the first and second consonant positions, leading to indeterminacies 
(between *l, *r and *R) in the POc reconstruction. Assimilation or dissim- 


ila 


tion between the consonants may account for these irregularities. 


14 PMP *turus ‘house post 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
WMP Malay turus main post (of house, dam) 
Javanese turus stake 


POc *turu(s) ‘post’ 


MM Lihir tultul doorpost 
Nehan tur side posts 

Adm Mussau tutulu house post 

NCV Malekula ber/tur — upright post; central pillar 
Mota tur, turi trunk, body, hull 


tur-saja middle posts of a house, with fork 
on which the ridge-pole (saya) sits 


Fy E. Fijian duru post, esp. the shorter posts of a 
house, on which the wall plates rest 

Mic Carolinian — aur main house post 

(cf. also: 

PT Misima tutula posts for fence 

SES Nggela tuguru (house) post) 


15 POc *bou '(?) main bearers supporting raised floor or roof 
structure, or centre post supporting ridge-pole' 

Language Language Term English gloss 

group name 


PT Bwaidoga fou main bearers of a house 
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Misima popou floor bearers, running from one end 
of a house to the other 
SES Arosi bo’u 1. the cross-beam or stay in the roof 


to strengthen the house; 
sometimes the main-post in the 
centre rests on this 

2. a cross (bo’ u for expected bou) 


Kwaio bou house post 
Fy E. Fijian bou main posts in a house 
Wayan bou large posts in centre of a house, 
supporting the ridge-pole 
Pn Samoan pou house post, pillar 


pou-tuu main post 
pou lalo side post 
Tongan pou post, pillar 
pou lalahi big inner post (of house) on which 
joists rest 
pou fehihi small outer posts (of house) 


(cf. also: 
SES Arosi bou seasoned dry wood 
Lau bou seasoned log 
Nggela bou hard or seasoned, of timber) 


The Papuan Tip (Bwaidoga, Misima) forms point to POc *pou, other forms 
to *bou. No non-Oceanic cognates of Set 15 have been found. The precise 
meanings of PMP *Sadiri and *turus (and their POc reflexes) and of POc 
*bou are unclear. Reflexes of *turus most often refer to a main weight-bearing 
post, supporting either the top plates or ridge-pole. Reflexes of POc *bou, 
except in Central Pacific, usually refer to a main bearer supporting the raised 
floor or roof timbers. 

The next term, POc *soka(p), evidently referred to any sort of bracing 
timber in a house or boat. 


16 PMP *se(N)kag ‘crossbeam’ (Blust 1970) 


Language Language Term English gloss 
group name 
WMP Tagalog sikang cross-timber 

Malay senkang ^ cross-bar of any sort 

POc *soka(9) ‘bracing timber, crossbeam'(Blust 1972 gives *soka) 
SES ‘Are’are oka cross beam (irreg. for expected *toka) 
Fy E. Fijian i-coka cross-beams in a house 
soka smaller transverse beams in a house 

Pn Samoan so’a collar beam 

Tongan hoka king-post in a Tongan house, 


W. Futuna 
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soka some kind of bracing timber in a 
house 
Mic Kiribati oka rafter of house going from horizontal 
beam to ridge-pole 
(cf. also 
NNG Dami soko roof) 


OTHER STRUCTURES ASSOCIATED WITH BUILDINGS 
Under this heading we include terms for partitions, shelves, steps, etc. 


17 PCPa *logi ‘inner private room or partition in a dwelling 
house’ 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
Fy E. Fijian logi inner or private part of a house, used 
as a bedroom and for keeping 
valuables 
Pn Tonga loki inner room 
Tahiti ro'i bed 
Tuamotuan roki wall of a temple; bed, couch 
Mic Kiribati roki screen of mats, etc.; curtain; bath- 
room; closed with screen (possibly 
borrowed from Polynesian) 
(cf. also: 
SES Nggela voki room, partition in a house) 


The form *logi, with reflexes in Fijian and Polynesian, is attributable to 
Proto-Central Pacific, but its meaning is not entirely clear. The weight of 
the ethnographic and linguistic evidence suggests that it probably referred to 
an inner room or partition containing a bed or sleeping platform screened 
off from the outer and more public area of a house. In contemporary societies 
the inner room is generally used as a bedroom for husband and wife and for 
storing valuables. There are no secure cognates of *logi outside of Central 
Pacific, although the inner room or partition is part of houses in many 
Austronesian-speaking regions of Oceania. 


18 PMP *pa(n)tar ‘shelf; bed-frame of wooden or bamboo 
laths’ (Blust 1980a:123) 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
WMP Tagalog pantal-an wooden or bamboo pier 
Toba Batak pantar shelf in wood-shed made of wooden 


or bamboo laths; also the support 
for a mattress made of sugar-palm 
mid-ribs 
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CMP Yamdena 
EMP Numfor 
Wandamen 


fatar 
faker 


patar 


bamboo-slat bed 
foundation of stones, wood, etc. 
bed, sleeping place 


POc *patar ‘platform or bed frame of planks’ 


PT Motu 
Molima 
Dobu 

Adm Ninigo 
Lou 

SES Kwaio 
'Are'are 
Arosi 

Fy E. Fijian 

Pn Tongan 
Samoan 

(cf. also 

Tikopia 

Mic Kiribati 


pata 
vatavata 
patapatara 
pacha 
putput 
faa/langi 


haa 


haa 


vata 


fata 


fata 
fata 


bata 


shelf, table 

platform of any kind 

platform 

canoe platform 

upper shelf 

raised plank floor, or building with 
such a floor 

generic name for stage, shelf or small 
platform above the fireplace, used 
as a depository 

platform, for fishing, for storing 
yams, for laying out a corpse 

shelf, loft, platform; bed in a corner 
of a traditional house 

loft or wide rack (for sleeping on, or 
for keeping food or other things 
on); stretcher, litter 

shelf, trestle, stretcher or litter 


stage for storing food 
small house, hut, cabin, hovel) 


19 PMP *pa(LR)a ‘shelf, rack’ 


Language Language 
group name 
WMP Tagalog 


Term 


palapala 


Toba Batak — parapara 


Malay 


parapara 


English gloss 


gangplank 
shelf, rack 
shelf, rack 


POc *pa(r,R)a ‘rack or shelf above hearth for storing or 


smoking food’ 


PT Motu 
NNG Takia 
Gedaged 
MM Maringe 
Adm Nauna 
Loniu 


hara 


pirapar 
fala 
fara 
pay 


pay 


platform of sticks on which meat is 
grilled 

storage platform above rafters 

ceiling, sometimes used for storage 

bamboo or wooden storage shelf, 
often located above a stone oven 

shelf above the hearth for storing 
food, betel, etc., but not firewood 

smoking rack for fish and storage 
rack above the hearth 
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Lau fala 


fishing stage, platform for drying nuts 


Fij E. Fijian vara platform 

The Gedaged, Loniu and Lau forms point to POc *paRa, the Fijian reflex 
to *para, while other Oceanic forms cited here are compatible with either 
reconstruction. Blust (n.d.) has proposed POc *pala or *paRa ‘platform, fire- 
wood shelf above the hearth’ and, under the entry headed PWMP *palapala 
‘scaffolding’, also refers to PWMP *paRa ‘storage shelf’. 


20 PMP *titey (also *teytey) ‘foot-bridge’ (after Blust 1989) 


Language Language Term English gloss 
group name 
WMP Maranao titai footbridge 
Tiruray titay bridge, cross a bridge 
Malay titi narrow footway for a plank bridge 
Old Javanese titi footbridge 
Palauan didi bridge 
CMP Proto Ambon fitay bridge 


POc *tete ‘single-log bridge or ladder’, ‘climb a ladder, walk 
along a bridge or branch’ (after Chowning 1991) 


PT Molima tete walk along a ridge or branch of tree 
i-tete bridge 
NNG Kove fete ladder; log leading into house 
Manam tete stairs, ladder 
MM Mono-Alu tete ladder 
SES Bugotu tete climb up on a fishing tripod 
Nggela tete to cross a stream on a log or bridge; 
to descend a ladder, not using 
hands 
Mic Carolinian liga/tééte ladder (figa- is prefix of uncertain 
origin) 
tééte climb 


21 PMP *papan 'plank, board (of boat, etc.) 


Language 
group 


Language Term 
name 


English gloss 


POc *baban ‘board, plank; canoe strake' 


PT Wedau papan/a built-up canoe 
NNG Manam baba flat; palm of the hand 
SES Lau baba flat; long side-board of canoe 
Arosi baba slab, board 
Ej Wayan baba board, plank or other flat, wide piece 
of wood 
Pn Tonga papa plank, board 
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Samoa papa flat board, plank; rock 
Maori papa flat rock, slab, board 


22 PMP *pak(o,u) ‘nail’ (Blust 1972); *paqet ‘chisel? (Dahl 1981) 
Language Language Term English gloss 
group name 


WMP Malay paku peg, nail 
Ngaju Dayak paku nail 


POc *pako ‘wooden peg or pin’ 


NNG Buang pko stake/peg; vertical stakes driven in to 
keep a log or something in place 
Fy E. Fijian i-vako nail (;- is a noun derivative) 
Pn Samoan fao nail 
Tongan Jao nail 
Tahitian fao nail, chisel 


The Polynesian forms reflect PPn glottal stop rather than expected *k, a 
development found in several other words (Geraghty 1983, 1986). 

As metal tools were almost certainly unknown to the early Austronesians, 
POc *pako and its PMP source presumably referred to wooden pegs or pins. 
In many languages the reflex of this term was later applied to iron nails. 
Terms for stone woodworking tools can be reconstructed for PAn and later 
interstages (Blust 1984-85, Osmond 1996; Zorc 1994), indicating a wood- 
working tradition continuing from PAn times. 


OTHER STRUCTURES ASSOCIATED WITH SETTLEMENTS 


A general term for fireplace or hearth is reconstructible for PMP and continued 
in POc. We cannot tell from linguistic evidence whether or not fireplaces 
for cooking were built inside main dwelling houses. 


23 PMP *dapuR ‘hearth, fireplace’ (Dempwolff 1938) 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
WMP Tagalog dapog fireplace 
Toba Batak dapur fireplace 
Malay dapur fireplace 
POc *rapu(R) ‘hearth, fireplace; ashes’ 
PT Motu rahu-rahu fireplace (ashes) 
MM Maringe nak/rofu ashes 
SES Nggela ravu ashes; side of a house where the fire 


is made (= ravu ni mandiru); site of 
a house (= ravu ni vale) 
Arosi dohu white ashes, a fireplace 
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NCV Mota ta/rowo ashes; white ashes 
Fij E. Fijian dravu ashes 
W. Fijian ravu ashes 
taa/ravu fireplace 
Pn Samoan magaa-lafu hearth 
Tokelau gaa-lafu fireplace 
Tongan ta/lafu fireplace on a boat 


E. Uvea ta/líu ^ cooking box filled with earth and 
small stones, formerly used in large 
sailing canoes 

Hawaiian lehu ashes 


A term for an oven made with hot stones is clearly attributable to POc: 


24 ? PMP *qumun ‘oven made with hot stones, usu. in pit 
Language Language Term English gloss 
group name 


WMP Chamorro chum hole in the ground for baking 
mep-um bake food in hole in the ground 
CMP Fordata umun pit in which tubers are baked 
Kei umun pit in which food is cooked 


POc *qumun ‘oven made with hot stones; cook in an earth 
oven' (Chowning 1991; Lichtenberk 1994) 


PT Molima ‘umula stone oven 
MM Nakanai la-humu hearth; to cook on the hearth by 
covering food with heated stones 
NNG Kairiru umu/i cook in earth oven (sing.) 
um cook in earth oven (pl.) 
Adm Nalik umun earth oven 
Seimat um earth oven 
SES Nggela umu a circular fireplace of stones 
'Are'are uumu stone oven 
Arosi umu round stone oven, with loose stones 
on top 
NCV Kwamera n-umun earth oven (n- is a fossil article) 
Mota um earth oven 
Makatea umu earth oven 
Pn Niuean umu stone oven; food cooked in this 
Samoan umu stone oven, consisting of a shallow 


cavity lined with stones on which 
a fire is lit and cleared away before 
the food is laid on the hot stones 
Maori umu earth oven 
Mic Kiribati umun-a put something to cook on hot stones 
in earth oven 
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Chowning (1991) points out that ‘earth oven’ is too restrictive a gloss for 
POc *qumun. Raised ovens, covered with leaves rather than earth, as well 
as ovens made in pits, are common in Oceania. Outside of Oceanic cognates 
appear to be restricted to Chamorro and a few languages spoken close to 
Irian Jaya, and the possibility that these languages have borrowed the term 
from an Oceanic source must be considered. 

Two terms referring specifically to pits are reconstructible: 


25 PMP *lian ‘cave; hole, pit’ 
Language Language Term English 
group name gloss 


WMP Malay liang hole, aperture 
Toba Batak liang hole 
Ngaju Dayak liang ditch 


POc *lua(y) ‘hole, pit, cave’ 


NCV Loridiakarkar ruo earth oven 

Pn E. Futuna lua hole, pit, tomb, grave, etc. 
Takuu rua depression, hole in ground 
Hawaiian lua hole, pit 
Tokelau lua big hole or pit 

Mic Gilbertese rua pit, ditch, trench 


26 POc *giRu or *guRi ‘deep pit, ? for grave or well’ 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
PT Molima guli grave; pit for pig-hunting 
Motu guri pit, grave 
SES Negela gilu grave 
Lau kilu hole, well 
Kwaio kilu hole, pit 
Sa'a kilu well, hole (in ground) 
cf. also: Arosi giru hole (in ground), grave 
NNG Poeng ma/galu ground hole 


The PT and SES forms in Set 26 are cognate on the assumption that 
metathesis occurred in one set or the other. In many Oceanic languages a 
reflex of *lua(n) is the general term for any sort of hole, including pits used 
for cooking or for storing breadfruit and certain other crops. POc *giRu or 
*guRi may have referred to deep pits dug for graves or wells. 


Terms 27—30 refer to types of fence or enclosure: 


27 PMP *ba(Lr,R)a ‘pen, enclosure for domestic animals’ 
(Blust n.d.) 
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POc *ba(LR)a ‘fence, wall, enclosure’ 


Language 
group 
MM 


Adm 
SES 


Fij 
Pn 


Language Term English gloss 


name 
Duke of York balada fence round a house 
Roviana bara fence, wall; a fenced pen 
Mussau bala, fence 
balabala 
Lau bara fence, enclosure, hedge 
Sa’a para fence, enclosure 
Wayan baa a fence or wall enclosing an area 
Tongan paa fence; wall; enclosure, fish trap 
Tokelau paa fence, wall, seawall and reclaimed 
land behind it 
Rarotongan paa fish weir with stone walls 
Maori paa stockade, fortified place; fish weir 


paa/sia block up, act as barrier; 


28 POc or PEOc *ba(e,i) ‘fence, boundary marker’ 


Language 
group 
SES 
NCV 

Fij 

Pn 


The term *ba(e, i) has known reflexes only within the so-called ‘Eastern 
Oceanic’ area and so can be attributed to POc only if the languages of this 


Language Term English gloss 


name 

Arosi baibai large logs put round a finished 
garden 

Mae pae fence, wall 

E. Fijian bai fence round garden or town 

Tuvalu pae stones round an earth oven 

Tikopia pae wall-like accumulation of stones 

W. Futuna bae a stone fence 


area comprise two or more first-order subgroups of Oceanic. 


29 POc *kaRi ‘garden fence or partition’ 


Language 
group 
PT 


NNG 


SES 


Language Term English gloss 


name 

Molima ali fence, esp. of garden 

Kilivila kali garden fence 

Tami kali fence 

Kairiru kar fence 

Lau saa/kali fence round a garden (but k- 
irregular) 

‘Are’are ariari a separation, partition in the 


garden 
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30 PAn *qalar ‘fence, wall’ (Blust n.d.) 


English gloss 


fence 

fence 

fence, wall 

wooden fence, enclosure, pigsty; 
enclose within a fence 

fence 


fence 
fence of upright stakes 
fence (e.g. garden fence) 


Language Language Term 

group name 

Fma Kavalan ivar 
Puyuma Haraz 

WMP Bontok alad 
Cebuano alad 
Muna ghala 

POc *alar, ‘fena, wall’? (Blust n.d.) 

PT Bwaidoga ala 
Motu ara 

NNG Numbami ala 
Kove ala 


SETTLEMENT PATTERNS 


fence 


Some contemporary Oceanic societies live in villages of up to several hundred 
people in size; others live in scattered hamlets or homesteads containing one 
or two extended families. No POc term specifically meaning ‘village’ or 
‘nucleated settlement’ can be reconstructed with any confidence. It appears 
that present-day terms denoting ‘village’ or some sort of nucleated settlement 
originally meant something else. This point is illustrated by Cognate Sets 31 


to 34. 


31 PMP *banua ‘inhabited territory, where a community’s 
gardens, houses and other possessions are’ (Blust 1987) 


Language Language Term 
group name 


WMP Malay benua 


Old Javanese wanwa 


Iban menoa, 
menua 
Maloh banua 
Toba Batak banua 
Nias banua 
Sangir banua 
Tondano wanua 


English gloss 


large expanse of land; empire, 
mainland in contrast to island 

inhabited place or area village, 
settlement 

area of land held and used by a 
distinct community, including 
houses, farms, gardens, fruit groves, 
cemetery, water and all forest 
within half a day’s journey 

country, land, commoner 

land, district, region; (in compounds) 
world 

sky, heaven, thunder, village, home- 
land, fellow-villager, serf 

land, district; people, state; sea, weather 

village 
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banwa 
banwa 
vanua 


town, country 
fatherland, town, village 
landing place, port 


POc *panua ‘(1) inhabited area or territory; (2) community 
together with its land and things on it; (3) land, not sea; (4) (with 
ref. to weather) the visible world, land and sky’ 


PT Motu 
Molima 
NNG Gedaged 
Manam 
Tami 
MM Bali-Vitu 
Tabar 
Taiof 
Adm Mussau 
Penchal 
SES Bugotu 
Lau 
Ulawa 
NCV Mota 
CPa Rotuma 
Fy E. Fijian 
Pn Tongan 
Hawaiian 
Mic Woleaian 


hanua 
hanua-boi 
vanua 
panu 
anua 


panu 
vanua 
vanua 
Jan 
anua 
panu 
vanua 
Janua 
hanua 


vanua 
hanua 


vanua 


fonua 


honua 
faliuw 


village, town 

night (boi is from POc *bogi ‘night’) 

house 

village, settlement, hamlet 

village (anua idaradara ‘evening glow’, 
anua izara ‘dawn’) 

house 

garden 

house 

village 

land 

village 

land, island 

land, the earth, world; weather 

land, country, village place, country; 
the area where a person 
lives, where his possessions are 

land, island, village, place 

land, country, place; native land or 
place, home 

land (not sea), territory, region, 
place, community, country; (in 
expressions for weather) the visible 
world, land, sea and sky 

land, country, territory, place; people 
(of the land) etc. 

land, earth 

land, island 


Although reflexes of PMP *banua carry the meaning ‘village’ in a number 
of languages belonging to different high-order subgroups (or at least are given 
this gloss in the dictionaries) a host of other evidence, summarised in Blust 
(1987: 94-95, 99-100) suggests that PMP *banua and its reflex in POc referred 
primarily to an inhabited territory, not only to the land but to the human 
population and dwellings and all plant and animal life and other elements 
that contribute to the maintenance of the human community — a complex 
concept with no simple equivalent in European languages (but compare 
the many senses of ‘land’ and ‘country’). Indeed, the single-word glosses 
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that bilingual dictionaries give for reflexes of *banua should generally be 
regarded not as accurate descriptions of their meaning in the source language, 
but as shorthand translations designed to fit the categories of the target 


language. 


32 POc *pera ‘? settlement, open space associated with a 
house or settlement’ 
Language Language Term English gloss 


group name 
NNG Manam pera house 
SES Bugotu vera courtyard, open space in a village 
Tolo vera(na) village, home, country, place where 
one lives 
Lau fera land; village; habitation, home, 
artificial island (built for habitation) 
ma-fera hamlet, of two or more houses 
Baegu fera hamlet, a named locality 
Kwaio fela skull house 
‘Are’are heraa an agglomeration of houses, a village 
hehera an open place in front of the houses 
for people to walk 
Sa’a hera courtyard 
Arosi hera open space for dancing, usually to 
the east of chief’s burial ground; 
burial space, usually enclosed by 
stone 
(cf. also: 
NCV Mota varea village, place of a village settlement 
Raga a-vare outside the house 
Lonwolwol  vEtE place, country, island, district, native 
land; dwelling place 
Nguna varea men's house 
Sesake varea men's house) 


The term *pera is well attested in both major subgroups of Southeast 
Solomonic (i.e. Cristobal-Malaitan and Guadalcanal-Nggelic) but has only 
one secure external cognate, in Manam. The range of meanings or glosses 
associated with this cognate set makes it impossible to make a firm semantic 
reconstruction either for POc or for Proto-Southeast Solomonic. Our best 
guess is that *pera referred to some sort of settlement or space. 

For POc *malaqai Milke (1968) proposed the gloss ‘village’. However, that 
gloss applies only to its few Western Oceanic reflexes. PPn *mala'e clearly 
denoted an open space in the centre of a settlement, used for communal 
activities. 
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33 POc *malaqai ‘°? open space in a settlement’ 


Language Language Term English gloss 
group name 

PT Wedau melagai — village 
NNG Yabem melaq village 


PPn *malaqe ‘open, cleared space used as meeting or 
ceremonial place' (Biggs 1993) 


Pn Tongan malae — village green, park, playground, open 
market place, etc. 
Samoan malae open space in the middle of a 
village, meeting-ground 
Maori marae enclosed space before house, 
courtyard 


The presence of r and glottal stop for expected / and zero in Rotuman 
mara’e ‘open space in centre of village’ suggests a loan from Polynesian. Kiribati 
marae ‘empty space, clear place, public place, sports ground’ is also probably 
borrowed from Polynesian. 

Another POc term whose reflexes in a few daughter languages now mean 
‘village’ is *mwalala. Once again, however, the balance of the evidence suggests 
that it did not have this meaning in POc. 


34 POc *mwalala ‘cleared land, land free of encumbrances, 
ie. cleared of vegetation but not built on or planted’ 


Language Language Term English gloss 
group name 
PT Bwaidoga melala village 
NNG Manam malala market place, assembly place 
MM Bali Vitu malala village 
Nakanai malala a garden, cleared but not planted; 
village plaza 
Tabar marar cleared ground 
Adm Levei-Drehu mwalang open area/clearing 
NCV Fortsenal mazara — village clearing (< PNCV *zara) 
Fy E. Fijian galala free from encumbrances, at liberty 
Wayan gwalala ^ (esp. land) unoccupied, vacant, not in 


use; (trees, buildings) widely 
spaced; (person) free, at liberty) 


NC Nengone gu/marara cleared ground (gu- ‘piece’) 

(cf. also: 

NCV Lonwolwol har dancing place, ceremonial clearing in 
village (« PNCV *zara) 

CPa E. Fijian lala (esp. land) empty, unoccupied, 


uninhabited 


Pn 
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Tongan 


lala 


(of a place) uninhabited, empty or 
almost so 


Various POc terms for garden land and for land not under cultivation can 
be reconstructed (French-Wright 1983). Here we cite only one, which goes 
back to PAn. 


35 PAn *quCan ‘fallow land, now reverted to wilderness’ (Blust 
1989: 194-95); ‘scrubland, bush’ (Blust n.d.) 


Language 
group 


Fma 


WMP 


CMP 


Language 
name 


Paiwan 


Malay 
Maranao 
Cebuano 
Roti 


Term 


qutsal 


hutan 
otan 
utan 
utak 


English gloss 


fallow land, land formerly cultivated 
but now reverted to wilderness 

forest, jungle 

weeds, grass 

vegetables 

every sort of vegetable or herb 


POc *qutan ‘bushland, hinterland, away from village and 
gardens close to village’ 


PT 
NNG 
MM 


Adm 
NCV 


CP 


Mic 


Motu 
Gedaged 
Nakanai 


Mussau 
Mota 


S.E. Ambrym 
Rotuma 
Tongan 
Samoan 


Hawaiian 
Krosaien 


uda 

ud 

la huta- 
huta 

utana 

ut 


thick forest, bush 

any kind of weed 

general term for small plants and 
leaves; trash 

garden 

bush, forest, unoccupied land, the 
inland country 

place, area, land, shore, island, 
homeland, weather 

(from the sea) land; (from the coast) 
the interior 

land (not sea); inland (not coast) 

inland 

inland 

area inland or towards the 
mountains 


ETYMA LACKING REFLEXES IN OCEANIC 


A number of relevant reconstructions that lack established reflexes in Oceanic 
are attributed to early stages of Austronesian by Blust (n.d.) and Zorc (1994). 
Zorc's extensive list gives no supporting evidence. The following recon- 


structions are taken from Blust (n.d.). 


1 PAn *atag ‘crossbeam (in house)’ has reflexes in one Central Malayo- 
Polynesian and several Western Malayo-Polynesian languages. 
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2 PAn *sapaw ‘field hut’ has one Formosan and several Western Malayo- 
Polynesian reflexes. (See p. 56 above for a discussion of PMP *lepaw 
“?lesser or secondary house’.) 

3 PMP *haRezan ‘notched-log ladder’, widely reflected in Western and 
Central Malayo-Polynesian as well as in one instance in a SHWNG 
language. Some reflexes refer chiefly to a ladder or steps leading to 
floor of a raised house, others simply to ladder or steps. 

4 PMP *pager is quite widely reflected in Western and Central Malayo- 
Polynesian, with a range of meanings including ‘palisade around a 
village’, ‘stockaded fort’, ‘fence around a planted tree or field’, ‘hedge 
or wall’. 

5 PAn *kuan 'kin-based residential unit has reflexes in a Formosan 
language, Amis, and a Central Malayo-Polynesian language, Atoni of 
Timor. Amis kuan denotes a section or hamlet within a village, Atoni 
kuan denotes a hamlet of four to ten houses occupied by people of 
'one name' (meaning, presumably, one lineage or extended family). 


On variation and change in early Oceanic architectural styles and settlement 
patterns 


Contact with Papuan- (non-Austronesian-) speaking communities may have 
led to local variation and change in the architectural forms and settlement 
patterns of Proto-Oceanic speakers or their immediate descendants. Earlier we 
touched on the possibility that the concept of a ‘men’s clubhouse’, associated 
with POc *kamali(R), was borrowed from Papuan-speakers. The same applies 
to the concept of an oven made with heated stones, POc *qumun (Chowning 
1991; Lichtenberk 1994). Such ovens appear to have a much greater antiquity 
in Near Oceania and Australia than in Southeast Asia (Allen et al. 1989: 550-51; 
Barbetti and Allen 1972; Horton 1994). Although ovens are very ancient in 
Australia, stones do not appear to have been used in them. 

The ethnographic and linguistic evidence point to a shift from dwelling 
houses built on piles in the Bismarck Archipelago and New Guinea area to 
houses built on the ground in the Solomons and Remote Oceania. It is 
significant that the term *apu( ) ‘mound, mound made for a house site’ 
appears to be confined to languages of the Southeast Solomons and Remote 
Oceania. Conversely, it is not surprising that reflexes of POc *gabwari- ‘area 
underneath a house’ are confined to Western Oceanic. 

In interstages postdating the break-up of POc a number of changes can 
be discerned in terms for houses and their parts. For example, POc *bou 
probably meant ‘main bearer or cross-beam’, but its Fijian reflexes now mean 
‘the tall or centre posts of a house’; in PPn this term became the generic 
name for ‘post’, while POc *turu(s) ‘(main) post’ was lost. The POc word 
for ‘entrance, doorway’, *katama, is replaced in PPn by *fa?itoka. In Central 
Pacific, or at least in the eastern region of the Central Pacific dialect chain 
(ancestral to Polynesian and some eastern Fijian dialects), *pale replaced 
*Rumaq as the ordinary term for a dwelling house. Further study is needed 
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to see whether any of these linguistic changes can be correlated with trans- 
formations in house forms in the eastern Fiji-Polynesian area. 


COMPARING EVIDENCE FROM DIFFERENT DISCIPLINES 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO LAPITA SITE SE-RF-2 


Buildings and settlement patterns 


Let us now return to the Reef Islands Lapita site SE-RF-2. The assemblage 
of portable and ecological artefacts found there is compatible with those found 
in most Remote Oceanic sites with Lapita-style pottery. The date of the site, 
around 1100 BC, is within 400 years of the earliest known Lapita sites and 
is within 200 years of the first known movements of the Lapita culture- 
bearers east of the Bismarck Archipelago. If the arguments made elsewhere 
for associating the initial spread of Lapita beyond the Bismarck Archipelago 
with the break-up of Proto-Oceanic are accepted, we can say that the language 
spoken by the inhabitants of SE-RF-2 was probably no more than 200—300 
years removed from Proto-Oceanic. This being the case, we might expect 
to find suggestive and confirming correlations between the full range of 
cultural elements recovered from this site or others and those of the linguis- 
tically-defined POc culture. Each offers possibilities for extending the range 
of interpretations where the data of either subset are limited. 

How productive is the conjunction of the two datasets, specifically buildings 
and settlement patterns? Can we, in the light of the linguistic reconstructions 
and ethnographic analogy, firm up the equivocal stance taken by Sheppard and 
Green (1991) on the type of central structure identified? Can we equate parts 
of this structure with architectural elements named in the linguistic recon- 
structions for POc and its immediate descendants? Can we do the same for the 
features identified in other parts of the site? The answer to all these questions 
is positive, and what seems permissible is shown in Figure 1.8. 

Among the linguistic and ethnographic possibilities canvassed above, we 
now believe it feasible to argue that the central structure is the main dwelling 
(POc *Rumaq) of a hamlet or household compound. Just to the south of it 
is a large earth oven (POc *qumun) in which stones were used. The large 
central house exhibits a range of domestic activities, reflected in stone arte- 
facts and in earthenware serving and eating vessels (see Ross 1996b for POc 
names for types of vessel). It contrasts significantly with the smaller structures 
to the south. Although the concept of Austronesian *Rumagq-style houses as 
the principal form for Lapita dwellings has not been set out in any detail 
before, it serves well to encompass the growing data on such structures, from 
stilt houses to those of SE-RF-2. 

The entire site, of some 1000 m’, may therefore correspond to the area 
occupied by a single household. Recall the Baegu fera ethnographic guide- 
line (Figure 1.6), then look again at the greyscale rendering of the surface 
pottery distribution on this site, where buildings have been identified as to 
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* pupungan *tuquru 
ridge-pole house posts 


*patar 
a2 raised platform 


high incidence of trash 
in south end of house 


40 
v 
39 > 
* Rumaq a” 
38 dwelling house 


high incidence of 
chert points and 


L MN decorated pottery 


*qumun 
earth oven using stones 


Shrine? 


bo "(diapu 2 1.3  ,—— 


31 fireplaces metres 


pits for food storage 


4 ; 
p *bai 


"6 n boundary marking fence 


*pale 
multiple open sided cooking/food 
preparation sheds 


well (list of reflexes only, 
no proto-form) 


Figure 1.8  Excavated area of SE-RF-2, with some of its structural features inter- 
preted employing linguistic reconstructions for Oceanic proto-forms. 


function (Figure 1.9). The northern part of the site is an area of low activity 
with indications of two small structures or activity areas; one, oriented in the 
same manner as the central structure, 1s probably rectangular. Lapita sites in 
the 9,500 to 13,000 m? size range are perhaps simply sites with multiple sets 
of dwelling houses and their associated buildings. Compare the pottery distri- 
butions for the early (Figure 1.102) and the later periods (Figure 1.10b) of a 
Lapita site in Lakeba, Fiji. Again, several areas of structures and differentiated 
activities are implied by the pottery distributions, as at SE-R F-2. 

No men’s house (*kamali(R}) can be clearly identified at SE-R F-2, but the 
rectangular structure to the north in the otherwise low-density occupation 
zone may have been one. Less permanent structures, rebuilt at intervals, were 
probably open-sided sheds (*pale) used for cooking and food preparation. 
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Men's house? 
*KamaliR 


Dwelling 
*Rumaq 


Cooking, storage, 
food-preparation 
sheds 

*pale 


=> Proposed structural features 


Excavated area 


Figure 1.9 Greyscale rendering of SYMAP plot for SE-RF-2 with possible building 
features identified; compare Figure 1.3. 


These occur in the area to the south, in association with fireplaces (*rapu), 
storage pits (*lua(g)) and ovens (*qumun). 

One lacuna at this particular site is a burial ground with a walled enclosure 
and graves, which ethnographic analogy should lead us to expect. But evidence 
for both these features has been recovered from another Western Lapita site 
on Watom Island, New Britain (Green ef al. 1989). 
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a. Site 196, surface distribution of ceramic assemblage category 1 


b. Site 196, surface distribution of ceramic assemblage category 2 


Figure 1.10 SYMAP plots of surface sherd densities for (a) early assemblages (cate- 
gory 1) and (b) late early assemblages (category 2) at Site 196, Lakeba, Fiji (after Best 
1984). 


Nearby appears to be a boundary-marking fence (*ba(l,R)a). Quite a few 
metres away to the south-east, beyond the fence and separate from the main 
site area, was a very small area of pottery assigned a separate site number 
by Green. Was this the site of a menstrual hut or was it perhaps a priest’s 
house, as ethnography suggests? Our knowledge of Oceanic Austronesian 
settlements from both ethnography and linguistics make such alternatives 
worth investigating. 

The same holds for the space within the SE-RF-2 dwelling house. Again 
there is reasonable evidence to suggest the differential use of space, as expected 
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from ethnographic analogy, with a possible platform (*patar) and rubbish at 
the southern end, and perhaps ‘male’ tool-making on the eastern side. There 
would be good reason now to return to the site to excavate the remainder 
of the dwelling and to try and further interpret it in gender and symbolic 
terms. It is no accident that the biggest, deepest posthole is the centre one 
on the southern end. We can infer that this centre post (*turu(s)) and another 
large post supported a ridge-pole (*pupu-an). 

Ritual activity may well have been focused within the main dwelling house, 
as within the excavated area only a small possible shrine (consisting of a 
formed pile of stones and clam shells) is in evidence. Note that POc terms 
have not yet been reconstructed for separate religious structures. 


Other considerations 


One must bear in mind that we have dealt with only one aspect of the SE- 
RF-2 site. Using a recent paper by Osmond (1996), plus other sources for 
portable artefacts, we can reconstruct POc names for the kinds of chert 
materials that appear in this site, imported from the Malaita-Ulawa area, and 
for the slingstones, adzes and a number of other artefacts. Walter (1989) has 
published POc names for the types of fish represented by the fishbones iden- 
tified in the SE-RF-2 and other Lapita middens (Green 1986b), and has 
shown that a wider range of fish were known by POc speakers than were 
caught and conserved as archaeological fishbones in Lapita sites. Pawley 
(1996b) has listed POc names for many of the kinds of shellfish that Swadling 
(1986) has identified for the SE-RF-2 site, again with results similar to 
Walter’s. The long-distance trade in numerous items found at this site strongly 
implies well-developed sea-going watercraft. The named components of early 
Oceanic canoes and associated technology are treated in a recent paper (Pawley 
and Pawley 1994). The linguistic evidence is able to detail much of the 
voyaging component of early Austronesian technology that is so strongly 
implied and required by the archaeological evidence, but not yet recovered 
directly from waterlogged Lapita sites. 

On the non-material level, where archaeological evidence is even more 
deficient, a more rounded picture can also be built. At this point the recon- 
structions by French-Wright (1983) and Ross (1996a) of terms for food plants 
and agricultural techniques come to mind. We could also cite the data in 
Marshall’s (1984) paper on Oceanic kinship, which, when interpreted with 
due consideration of subgrouping and archaeological correlates (Clark 1984; 
Kirch 1984: 629), allows us to assign Lapita society a Type 10 system. Because 
languages are coherent systems, once a partial correlation is established, a whole 
gamut of possibilities open up, all suggestive and many susceptible to testing. 


CONCLUSION 


We have compared evidence from three disciplines bearing on the architec- 
ture and settlement patterns of the Austronesian-speakers who colonised the 
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SW Pacific in the late second millennium BC. The match is (as expected) 
uneven, but, on the whole, supportive and encouraging. As is clear in the 
SE-RF-2 example, it allows us to extend the detailed functional interpretation 
of the structural features of a Lapita site well beyond those which ethnographic 
analogy alone would have permitted. When other domains are also added, 
the general results are indeed greatly enhanced. 

On the one hand, the comparison highlights the gaps in the data provided 
by linguistics and archaeology — the two disciplines best equipped to provide 
evidence of culture historical events — and by comparative ethnology, which 
plays more of a supporting or critical role, providing useful analogies and 
distributional evidence. The linguistic material has so far yielded few terms for 
POc that bear directly on the size and within-site organisation of settlements. 
Ethnographic evidence, as for the *model' Baegu community, however, has 
offered productive insights. The archaeological evidence on size has been quite 
revealing, while that for internal arrangements is still fragmentary at present 
(except for SE-RF-2), although it has the potential to say a great deal about 
settlement patterns, buildings, other structural features and activity areas. 

On the other hand, where comparable evidence is available, the testimonies 
of the three disciplines are generally consistent. Various POc terms for types 
of buildings and parts of a dwelling house, and for associated artefacts and 
activities, have been reconstructed, including some elements that can be asso- 
ciated with Austronesian-speaking, as opposed to non-Austronesian-speaking, 
societies. A Lapita site, such as SE-RF-2, shows some of these elements, and 
nothing inconsistent with them. It also suggests that dwellings in Far Western 
Lapita sites (as is still the case in Southeast Asia today), have Austronesian 
affinities and were of the raised platform type. However, as one moves east 
into the Solomons and beyond, they more often sat on the ground, as is still 
the case ethnographically. It should perhaps be emphasised that the equation 
of Lapita sites with Austronesian languages does not rest solely on the evidence 
concerning house forms and settlements. It is supported by a wide range of 
correspondences in many cultural domains, of which we have canvassed only 
one in detail. It is also in keeping with the geographic distribution of these 
languages and sites. The conjunction of the two datasets opens up possibilities 
that are well worth exploring further. When both are employed, they allow 
the construction of a far more rounded picture of a period of considerable 
ferment in Pacific colonisation than either does alone. 


NOTES 


1 This paper is a product of the Proto-Oceanic Lexicon project based in the 
Department of Linguistics, Research School of Pacific and Asian Studies, Australian 
National University. An earlier version of the paper was presented at the 7th 
International Conference on Austronesian Linguistics, Leiden, August 1994. We 
are indebted to Meredith Osmond for research assistance and comments. Peter 
Sheppard, Richard Walter, Janet Davidson, Patrick Kirch, Malcolm Ross and 
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Valerie Green also read the draft and suggested a number of improvements. 
Unpublished dictionary materials were provided by the Summer Institute of 
Linguistics at Ukarumpa, PNG. Computer files were made available by Bruce 
Biggs (Proto-Polynesian Lexicon) and Robert Blust (Austronesian Comparative 
Dictionary). 

2 For example, Green (1966, 1967, 1979, 1981, 1986a, 1994a, 1994b); Kirch and 
Green (1987); Pawley (1981, 1982, 1996a); Pawley and R. Green (1973, 1984); 
Pawley and K. Green (1971); Pawley and Pawley (1994); Pawley and Ross (1993). 
We have not been alone in this enterprise. From the 1920s on, Kenneth Emory 
was a pioneer in Polynesian culture history, when archaeological and historical 
linguistic studies in that region were in their infancy and the main reliance was 
on comparative ethnology. For more recent interdisciplinary work see Bellwood 
(1978, 1985, 1987, 1991); Blust (1976, 1980a, 1984-85, 1994), Chowning (1991); 
French- Wright (1983); Kirch (1984); Osmond (1996); Ross (1989, 19962, 1996b), 
Shutler and Marck (1975), Walter (1989) and various papers in Pawley and Ross 
(eds) (1994). 

3 Computer files of dictionaries in progress have been provided by members of the 
Summer Institute of Linguistics. Languages and those who compiled/supplied the 
dictionary are as follows: Biliau (Doug Bennett), Buang (Bruce Hooley), Bwaidoga 
(Iduna) (Joyce Huckett), Dami (George Elliott), Ramuaaina (= Duke of York) 
(Lisbeth Fritzell and Robyn Davies), Gapapaiwa (Ed and Catherine McGuckin), 
Gumawana (Cliff Olson), Hote (Marguerite Muzzey), East Kara (Perry and Virginia 
Schlie), Kaulong (Craig Throop), Levei-Drehet (Stephan Beard), Lewo (Robert 
Early), Lou (Robert and Vema Stutzman), Manam (Blewett), Mangseng (Lloyd 
Milligan), Mangap-Mbula (Robert and Salme Bugenhagen), Mengen (Fred 
Madden), Misima (Bill Callister), Mumeng (Patep) (Linda Vissering and Karen 
Wilson), Nakanai (Ray Johnston), Nehan (John Glennon), Patpatar (Ed Contra), 
Lukep (Pono) (Jeff and Sissie D’Jernes), Siar (Larry Erdman), Sissano (Arop) 
(Stephen Whitacre), Sudest (Mike Anderson), Sursurunga (Don Hutchisson), Takia 
(Salme Bugenhagen, Judy Rehberg, Curtis Thomas), Tawala (Bryan Ezard), Teop 
(David Snyder), Tinputz (Roman Hostetler), Titan (Keith Lusk). 
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2 From pots to people: fine-tuning the 
prehistory of Mailu Island and 
neighbouring coast, south-east 
Papua New Guinea 


TOM DUTTON 


INTRODUCTION! 


Mailu Island occupies a special place in the history and prehistory of south- 
east Papua New Guinea? At first contact it was the centre of a thriving 
pottery industry and long-distance and local trading network. Between 1972 
and 1974 archaeologist Irwin carried out a survey of Mailu Island and the 
neighbouring coast where linguistically related groups live. The results of this 
study, first presented as a Ph.D. thesis at the ANU in 1977, were later published 
(Irwin 1985). The archaeological evidence presented by Irwin indicates that 
the island was first settled by a group of pottery-using people associated in 
the archaeological and linguistic record of this part of the world with the 
arrival of Austronesian colonists about 2,000 years ago (Irwin 1985: 246; Ross 
1988: 195). The same evidence also indicates that the island has been contin- 
uously occupied by pottery-using peoples since that time. The present-day 
population does not speak an Austronesian language, however, but a totally 
unrelated non-Austronesian one. It follows, therefore, that there has been a 
language shift in the meantime. Yet there is nothing in the archaeological 
evidence to indicate how or when this shift occurred. Thus, for example, 
there is nothing to indicate a sudden change in the constitution or organi- 
sation of the resident population, such as might be expected if the area had 
been taken over or colonised by a new set of migrants or some other 'remark- 
able culture-historical events’ (Irwin 1985: 245). Instead, Irwin suggests that 
local prehistoric developments, of which a language shift is one element, can 
be explained in terms of ‘local processes’ such as are found in the ethno- 
graphic record (ibid.). Linguistic and oral tradition evidence supports this view 
and helps explain the apparent conflict between the observed continuity in 
population and shift from one language type to the other on Mailu Island. 
It is the purpose of this paper to present that evidence and to sketch a scenario 
of contact and change in the Mailu area that is in accord with both the 
archaeological and non-archaeological records. 
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MAILU ISLAND AND THE NEIGHBOURING COASTAL 
AREA: AN OVERVIEW 


Mailu Island is a small island (c. 1.3 km?) lying about 200 km east of Port 
Moresby, the capital of Papua New Guinea, and about 8 km offshore from 
Amazon Bay on its south-east coast (see Figure 2.1). At the time of first 
European contact Mailu Island was also the ‘point of articulation’ (Irwin 1985: 
15) of complementary long-distance and local trading networks. The local 
trade connected the islands and the coast with the interior, and the long- 
distance system extended for a considerable distance along the coast east and 
west. At the time Mailu Islanders specialised in making clay cooking pots 
and armshells, which — together with other items, such as stone axes, adzes, 
obsidian, dog’s teeth and seed necklaces, sago, mats, shell knives and scrapers 
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Figure 2.1 Mailu Island and neighbouring areas. 
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— they exchanged regularly for pigs, dogs, feathers, and other goods with 
trading partners in the west. These latter items they brought back and either 
consumed or used (together with other items they manufactured) for the 
acquisition of food from mainland villages, and/or for the acquisition of shells, 
shell armbands, axes, adzes, and other items from trading partners in the 
Milne Bay Province to the east. 

In the west, the Mailu Islanders’ chief point of contact was with the Aroma 
coast, some 125 km away. Here most of their trading was done with the 
Maopa, who also made pots and who, according to the LMS missionary 
Chalmers, also traded them ‘as far east as Mailukolo (Toulon [= Mailu] Island)’ 
(Chalmers, 1887: 124). In the east, Mailu Islanders’ main contacts were with 
coastal villages between Mullins Harbour and Suau (or Stacey) Island, although 
the Mailu often travelled far beyond these points. At the same time they had 
indirect contact with groups beyond these exchange points. On their trading 
expeditions they used large, double-hulled canoes with crab-claw-shaped sails 
made of reed matting. 

Archaeologically, the prehistory of Mailu Island and neighbouring area can 
be divided into three periods — Early, Mayri and Mailu — each of which is 
‘characterised by a corresponding class of ceramics of the same name’ and by 
certain settlement patterns (Irwin 1985: 408). Thus, during the Early Period 
there were several pottery-manufacturing areas distributed around Amazon 
Bay and on offshore islands (Irwin 1985: 200) (all but one of which eventually 
ceased to exist). This period lasted for over a millennium, and the change 
to the Mayri Period is ‘thought to have occurred by 800 BP’ (Irwin 1985: 
204). Between these two periods 'there is a marked discontinuity in pottery 
style, even though a number of attributes are common to both'. This discon- 
tinuity is similar to that which has been reported by archaeologists in the 
Yule Island and Port Moresby areas to the west. However, Irwin does not 
believe, as some have done, that this represents the effect of a migration into 
the area, for there is continuity in other aspects of the evidence: e.g. in the 
use of the same clay sources, in settlement patterns, and in assemblages of 
(imported and local) stone flake material. During this period pottery styles 
are still more diverse than those of the later period but Mailu Island influence 
is increasing (Irwin 1985: 207). The Mayri and Mailu periods are linked 
ceramically in a developmental sequence, and the separation of the two is 
put at c. 300 BP — this point corresponding to the rather arbitrarily established 
point of greatest change along a continuum. During the Mailu period there 
is rapid change and standardisation in pot size and structure, as the Mailu 
Islanders establish their dominance over the area, and they are the only potters 
in the area at European contact in 1890. 

Changes in pottery style and trade associated with these periods are accom- 
panied by social changes around the Amazon Bay area. Thus, between the 
Early and Mayri periods site distribution remains much the same. However, 
during the Mailu period there is a radical change in the settlement pattern 
on the mainland. Villages become more densely populated, and those formerly 
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located on the lowland near the beach move up on to local ridges, presumably 
for defence purposes, as the Mailu Islanders become increasingly dominant. 

The archaeological evidence also suggests that the local population, although 
continuous, was continuously changing throughout prehistory, and that the 
changes varied in nature and intensity through time. Thus there was wide- 
spread contact in the early period; a later period when localisation deepened; 
a late prehistoric time when interaction systems emerged and intensified; and 
a time when contact was renewed with the Massim to the east, for example 
(Irwin 1985: 210-15). 


THE LINGUISTIC SETTING 


Papua New Guinea is inhabited by groups of people speaking one of two dif- 
ferent types of languages, Austronesian (Austronesian) and non-Austronesian or 
Papuan (non-Austronesian). Austronesian languages are generally found scat- 
tered along the coast and its offshore islands; non-Austronesian ones occupy 
the remainder, which is generally the mountainous interior. Mailu Island is an 
exception to this general picture, for, contrary to expectation, it is inhabited 
by a group of people who speak a dialect of the non-Austronesian language, 
Magi.’ This is the largest, most prestigious and best-known member of the 
Mailuan language family. Speakers of this language inhabit a number of villages 
along the coast between Sandbank Bay in the west and Orangerie Bay in the 
east, with most villages concentrated in the Amazon Bay—Mayri Bay area oppo- 
site Mailu Island. When first surveyed properly in 1969, five languages were 
recorded as belonging to this family (Dutton 1971: 19-25). Since then it has 
been suggested that one of them, Binahari, is probably better regarded as con- 
sisting of two languages rather than the two dialects described in the survey, 
and another, Laua, has been added to the list, although this was only ‘spoken’ 
by one speaker when ‘discovered’ and is probably now extinct. When surveyed 
in 1969 these languages had the following numbers of speakers: 


Domu 482 
Morawa 755 
Binahari — Ma dialect 172 
Binahari — Neme dialect 598 
Bauwaki 378 
Magi 4,662 ? 


There are nine dialects of Magi (Thomson 1975; see also Figure 2.2) 
centred around the following villages (from west to east, and with population 
figures given for the the time they were last surveyed in the mid-1970s): 


Domara 950 
Darava 276 
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Figure 2.2 Recent known prehistoric movements of speakers of Mailuan languages. 
Source: Thomson 1975. 


Asiaoro 382 
Derebai 379 
Mailu Island 1,985 
Geagea 173 
Borebo 758 
Ilai 185 
Baibara 233 
Total 5,321 


These dialects differ mostly as to the amount of borrowed Austronesian vocab- 
ulary they contain (Thomson 1975: 56). The Island dialect is the largest and 
most prestigious and includes the inhabitants of Mailu Island and the nearby 
islands of Laluoro and Loupomu. It is also spoken in the village of Kurere 
on the western side of Amazon Bay, on the mainland opposite, and in Boru 
and Magaubo (or Dedele) west of there, where Island dialect speakers founded 
colonies in the recent past. The Island dialect is also spoken to some extent 
at Gadaisu and Laimodo in Orangerie Bay, where there has been intermar- 
riage between Magi-speakers and Suau-speakers (Thomson 1975: 43). All the 
other dialects are much smaller than the Island one, the largest being at 
Domara in the west. 
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Inland of the Magi live speakers of languages of the non-Austronesian 
Dagan family, and scattered among the Mailuan languages were, and in one 
case still are, remnants of a number of distinct Austronesian-language-speaking 
populations which will be referred to as the Magori, Bina, Yoba, Ouma and 
Lau'una. The first four of these speak, or spoke, distinct Austronesian 
languages. The fifth, Lau'una, spoke a divergent dialect of Keapara or a sepa- 
rate language — the evidence is not clear as to its exact status (Dutton 1993). 

At the time of first contact in 1917 there were reported to be only two 
surviving members of the Lau’una ‘tribe’. These lived at Eaula village near 
Cape Rodney. Members of this ‘tribe’ are said once to have lived in Bulumai, 
Dedele and Bomguina River around Cloudy Bay east of Eaula (see Figure 
2.1), areas now occupied by speakers of Mailu Island Magi who moved to 
the area about two hundred years ago (Grist 1926). 

Available linguistic data suggest that the Lau'una had been in contact with 
Papuan-speakers, amongst whom they had been living for some time prior 
to European contact. However, this contact does not appear to have been 
of a kind that encouraged the Lau'una to give up their language in favour 
of that of their Papuan neighbours, or to be heavily influenced by it — which, 
as indicated below, is in marked contrast with the experience of their linguistic 
relatives further east. At the same time, the Lau'una maintained contact with 
their closest (geographically and linguistically speaking) relatives, particularly 
those to the west, the Keapara (Dutton 1993: 12). 

When surveyed in 1969 Magori was spoken in two villages, Deba and 
Magori, in the valley of the Bailebo River which runs into Table Bay — the 
former at the mouth, and the latter about 10 km inland. The surrounding area 
is populated by speakers of Magi. In the early 1970s, when I visited these 
villages, the population was 39 and 124 respectively, making a total of 163. 
When Europeans arrived in the early part of this century the Magori were in 
a rather difficult social position and fighting for their lives against the so-called 
Velavelai from the interior and the Magi along the coast.! According to the 
LMS missionary Saville (1926: 308) the Magori were the close allies of 
the Maisi Magi villages (Dagobo, Unevi and Borebo) and neighbouring ones 
in Mayri Bay and Millport Harbour to the east, and the true gara (from Magi 
gara ‘spear, war’) villages of the Mailu Islanders offshore. Saville (1926: 208) 
says ‘It was among these people that the Mailu did their head-hunting.’ But 
the Magori also had allies in villages friendly with the Mailu, and there was 
even ‘one sub-clan at Kurere [that] was related by marriage to Magori’, though 
this did not necessarily protect Kurere from danger of attack by the Magori 
(Saville 1926: 208). The Magori are also known to have been in a changing 
relationship with their nearest neighbours and dialectal relatives, the Deba, 
whom they are known to have killed on occasions (Saville 1926: 209). They 
also attacked Darava on the coast about ten miles west, where the Ouma lived. 
At the time of first European contact they are known to have spoken Magi 
— though few Magi know, or knew, Magori, claiming that it (and Ouma like 
it) was too difficult to learn. The result of this process is that much of the 
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vocabulary of Magori is now Magi. As a result, the language has come to 
resemble Magi superficially. Grammatically, however, the language has 
remained largely unaffected (Dutton 1976). 

Ouma, Yoba and Bina are remnants of once larger languages spoken around, 
and inland of, Table and Amazon Bays. Yoba was spoken inland of Table 
Bay, up the Bailebu River at the small village of Laua; Bina at a small village 
inland of Amazon Bay; and Ouma in the small village of Labu, on the coast 
near the present-day Magi village of Darava in Table Bay. When first recorded 
in the early 1970s they were still ‘alive’ but are now presumed to be extinct, 
as the few remaining speakers were old at the time (Dutton 1976). All of 
these speakers knew and spoke Magi as well as their own languages and 
lived close to, or in, Magi-speaking villages. They showed the effects of inti- 
mate contact with members of the surrounding non-Austronesian Mailuan 
language family. 

Lau'una, Magori, Ouma, Yoba and Bina belong to the Central Papuan 
subgroup of Austronesian languages that includes Keapara, Sinagoro, Motu 
and other languages further west. This subgroup forms, with other languages 
in the present-day Milne Bay Province of Papua New Guinea, what Ross 
(1988) calls the Papuan Tip Cluster (PPT) — itself a subgroup of the Oceanic 
subgroup of Austronesian. The PPT is composed of two subgroups, the 
Nuclear Papuan Tip Network and the Peripheral Papuan Tip Network (Ross 
1988: 194); see Figure 2.3). Central Papuan languages belong to this latter 
network and their relationship to one another is shown in Figure 2.4 (Ross 
1988: 192). In Ross’s view these Central Papuan languages ‘have been linguis- 
tically separate from the rest of the Papuan Tip Cluster, and especially from 
those of the Nuclear Papuan Tip network, for a long time relative to the 
history of the cluster (Ross 1988: 194). Significantly, their closest surviving 
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Figure 2.3 The major subgroups of the Papuan Tip Cluster. 
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Proto Central Papuan 
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Figure 2.4 Subgroups of Central Papuan languages. (See vol. II, ch. 6 for more 
detailed background.) Languages shown underneath double lines developed by dialect 
differentiation, rather than by separation. 


Source: Ross 1988. 


relatives are probably not their ‘nearest geographical neighbours in the Suauic 
network, but members of the Kilivila/Louisiades network, particularly Nimoa 
and Sudest (Ross 1988: 194). 


LINGUISTIC AND ORAL TRADITION EVIDENCE BEARING 
ON THE PREHISTORY OF MAILU ISLAND AND THE 
NEIGHBOURING COAST 


The general linguistic picture 

The existence and present distribution of remnants of Austronesian languages 
in the Mailu area imply that speakers of Austronesian languages were once 
more widely distributed along the south-east coast of Papua New Guinea 
than had been realised prior to 1969 when they were first ‘discovered’ (Dutton 
1971). In fact they probably occupied most, if not all, of the coast presently 
occupied by Magi and related linguistic groups with whom they eventually, 
if not immediately, came into contact. However, this evidence is not sufficient 
nor of such a kind to answer the question of what happened between these 
groups to produce a language shift on Mailu Island and to explain the present 
linguistic distribution and parlous state of the Austronesian languages involved. 
To attempt to do so, we need to look at other kinds of evidence, such as 
that presented in the following subsections. 
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Borrowings of vocabulary items between Austronesian and non-Austronesian 
languages of the Mailu area 


A noticeable and well-known feature of the Austronesian and non- 
Austronesian languages of the Mailu area is that they contain large amounts 
of vocabulary borrowed from one another. Thus, for example, the Mailu 
Island dialect of Magi contains about 20 per cent Austronesian vocabulary, 
and Magori about 50 per cent Magi vocabulary (Dutton 1978). A study of 
this vocabulary shows that speakers of both groups of languages have borrowed 
from one another at different times. More specifically, it shows an historical 
sequence of borrowing in which non-Austronesian speakers first borrowed 
Austronesian words from Ouma and/or Magori, and then speakers of these 
languages borrowed words from their neighbouring non-Austronesian Mailuan 
languages — sometimes even borrowing back words that had once been their 
own but were now in a different form (Dutton 1982: 150). 

Some of this vocabulary is what is called ‘basic’ vocabulary (that is, the 
most common and frequently used items in the language, such as pronouns, 
body part terms, kin terms and verbs such as ‘eat’, ‘sleep’, ‘sit? and the like) 
and some ‘cultural’ (that is, terms that refer to common cultural items, food- 
stuffs and animals that are easily borrowed and/or traded). Because of their 
frequency of use, ‘basic’ vocabulary items are not generally borrowed or, if 
borrowed, are borrowed after ‘cultural’ items. Where ‘basic’ vocabulary items 
are borrowed, this indicates that the borrowers are under some sort of social, 
political or other pressure from the speakers of the source language to borrow 
from them. ‘Cultural’ borrowings, on the other hand, indicate that the speakers 
of the source language have material items or ideas that the speakers of the 
borrowing language are interested in obtaining (without being under any 
social or other pressure from the speakers of the source language to do so). 
That is, the two different sorts of borrowings imply different but equally 
important things about the peoples involved in the borrowing process. A 
study of the ‘basic’ vocabulary involved in this instance shows that there has 
been a switch in the social relationships between the two groups of speakers. 
A study of the ‘cultural’ vocabulary shows that at least some speakers of 
the Austronesian languages involved were seafarers and potters. The non- 
Austronesian Mailu probably borrowed from them both the technology and 
the corresponding words. 


‘BASIC’ VOCABULARY 


Mailu Islanders have borrowed a relatively large number of ‘basic’ vocabu- 
lary items of Austronesian origin. As already explained, these borrowings 
indicate that the Mailu once felt themselves to be dominated by, or somehow 
inferior to, their Austronesian contacts. However, for technical linguistic 
reasons having to do with the sound changes involved, only a small propor- 
tion of this borrowed vocabulary can be attributed to either Ouma and/or 
Magori from amongst the Austronesian languages in the area of interest; the 
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rest are indeterminate as to Austronesian source, although Ouma and/or 
Magori are the most probable sources. Nevertheless, some of these items are 
extremely important to our understanding of the prehistoric social relation- 
ship between the speakers of the languages involved. In particular, some of 
them are of such a form in Mailuan languages that they could only have 
been borrowed from Austronesian languages a long time ago. Thus for 
example the word for ‘cook’ or ‘boil’ in proto-Central Papuan is *dari, which 
is reflected in Magori as dari and Yoba as daridari. Dari now appears as dani 
in one of the Mailuan languages, Morawa, and corresponds to dari in other 
Mailuan languages. That is, the word for ‘cook’ or ‘boil’ must have been 
borrowed into proto-Mailuan as dari but changed to dani in Morawa, along 
with other words in which proto-Mailuan *r> n in inherited words, when 
Morawa diverged from the other languages of the family. Subsequently dani 
was borrowed back into Ouma as dani, where its expected form is dari. Other 
words in this category include ‘bathe/wash’, ‘head’ and ‘how many/how 
much’. Two other items ‘path/road’ and ‘sun’ are variations on the same 
theme, except that the former is less certain (in that it could have been 
borrowed from Ouma by Magori and undergone an idiosyncratic sound 
change), and the latter involves replacement by a non-Austronesian form in 
Ouma. Hence, if these forms are old enough to have undergone sound 
changes in Mailuan languages, along with inherited words they must be of 
considerable antiquity. Unfortunately it is not possible to date this with 
certainty. However, given that about 19 per cent of ‘basic’ vocabulary on a 
200-word list is said (by adherents to glottochronology) to be replaced on 
average every millennium, the time taken for the Mailuan Family of languages 
to diverge to such a point that they share only 50 per cent of their ‘basic’ 
vocabulary, as they do now, would be at least 2,000 years. Nevertheless, the 
above forms not only give some time-depth to the history of contact between 
Austronesians and non-Austronesians in the area under consideration, they 
also give an important clue to the nature of contact between the groups of 
peoples involved. In particular, because some of the words originally borrowed 
from Austronesians in the area were borrowed back in a different form they 
indicate a changed relationship between Austronesian- and non-Austronesian- 
speakers in this area: notably that the non-Austronesian-speakers concerned 
were once ‘subordinate’ to Austronesian-speakers, but that this relationship 
was reversed some time ago. These conclusions are reinforced by the pattern 
of ‘cultural’ borrowing noted for the same area. 


‘CULTURAL VOCABULARY 


An analysis of this vocabulary shows that some of the items are terms having 
to do with the present-day trading activities of Mailu Islanders, and, in par- 
ticular, that a significant subset of them are most probably borrowed from 
Ouma and/or Magori? Thus it is clear that the following terms must have 
been an important part of the Austronesian culture that the Magi came into 
contact with. In particular, it indicates that the Ouma and/or Magori must 
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have been sailors and traders at the time of first contact with the Magi, and 
that the Magi were not. Consider, for example, the following, having to do 
with sailing: 


English Magi Source 
(outrigger) canoe wa’ona Austronesian 
sail (n.) laea Austronesian 
outrigger larima Austronesian 
steer ‘arisi Austronesian 
sew surisuri Austronesian 
NW monsoon avara Austronesian 
(canoe) pole (n.) ivara Austronesian 
current aruaru Austronesian 
salt water sari Austronesian 
coral lade Austronesian 
beach one Austronesian 
sorcery balau Austronesian (proto-Central Papuan) 
flag lagi Austronesian ? 


and the following, having to do with trade and social contact: 


barter voivoi Austronesian 
how many/much liva Austronesian 
pig bora'a Austronesian 
salt sari Austronesian 
mat eba Austronesian 
sweet potato kanua Austronesian 
chief vere Austronesian 
cooking pot omu Austronesian (Magori/Ouma)® 


In the former group the word for ‘sail’ is particularly important, not only 
because it shows that the Austronesians were seafarers but also because the 
forms for this in Morawa and Domu (with n corresponding with r in other 
languages) suggest that it is of an antiquity similar to that of the borrowed 
‘basic’ vocabulary items discussed above.’ 

This is not to deny that the Magi have long been at home by the sea and 
had used it as a resource before the coming of the Austronesians. This is 
indicated by another set of terms in Magi associated with knowledge of 
the sea, notably ‘fish’ (orebe), ‘fish net’ (arai), ‘octopus’ (guiva), ‘crayfish’ (avai), 
‘dugong’ (opi), ‘crab’ (go(go)) All of these words are non-Austronesian in 
origin in Magi. There are two others, however, which are Austronesian in 
origin and which provide another perspective. These are ‘fish hook’ (kauri), 
and ‘crocodile’ (uaea). They indicate that line fishing must have been intro- 
duced by Austronesians, and that the crocodile must have had some special 
significance for them which the non-Austronesians thought worth investing 
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in. Presumably this was not because Austronesians introduced crocodiles, but 
rather because it had something to do with sailing and the symbolic relation- 
ship between canoes and crocodiles (Dutton 1982: 157). 


Evidence from Lawes’ Journal of 1876 


In 1876 the LMS missionary Lawes made an exploratory trip along the coast 
of Papua New Guinea south-east of Port Moresby, where he had been 
stationed since 1874. On 11 April he called at Dedele, where he noted in 
his journal that the village was surrounded by a 15-ft-high stockade and that 
the inhabitants ‘were almost all of them blackened and were small rather in 
stature, very like the Aloma natives’. Commenting on the language spoken 
there, Lawes noted that ‘many of the words here are familiar as Eastern 
Polynesian and some are the same as at Port Moresby’. 

After leaving Dedele, Lawes sailed on to Mailu Island and went ashore 
there on 13 April. There he noted that the Islanders were ‘light in colour 
and their language similar to Port Moresby and Eastern Polynesian’. At this 
time Lawes had been living amongst the Motu at Port Moresby for almost 
two years and had been learning their language. Prior to that he had spent 
many years (1861-72) on Niue (or Savage Island) in Polynesia and translated 
the Bible into that language. He was therefore in a good position to make 
an accurate observation about the nature of the language spoken at Dedele 
and by the Mailu Islanders he came into contact with. Although he does not 
indicate whether they were a random sample or a specific group, it is clear 
that they must have been Austronesian-speakers. 

The Dedele observation is interesting, given, firstly, that the Lau’una 
claimed to have lived there once and, secondly, that the area is now occu- 
pied by Magi-speakers, having been colonised by Mailu Islanders in the recent 
past (see Figure 2.2). The inhabitants of the stockaded village Lawes spoke 
to must have been Lau’una speakers who had not yet succumbed to the 
colonising Mailu Islanders. By 1917, however, only two speakers of Lau’una 
remained and these were living at Eaula (now Lalaura), some forty kilometres 
away to the west. 

The Mailu Island observation is equally interesting because it was only 
made some twenty-four years before the LMS missionary Saville settled on 
Mailu Island and began to learn the islanders’ language. Saville, however, 
does not mention the existence of an Austronesian group or groups on Mailu 
Island in his writings (as far as I have been able to determine). Whether this 
was because he was not aware that there was such a group on the island 
(perhaps because they were few in number and were to all outward appear- 
ances Magi), or whether it was a deliberate omission on his part for some 
reason (perhaps because he felt they were uninteresting or irrelevant) is not 
known. Certainly when I visited Mailu Island in 1980 there was a group 
there who claimed to have come from Ouma.? 

This evidence suggests that there has been a shift in language allegiance 
by Austronesian speakers in Dedele and on Mailu Island from Austronesian 
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to non-Austronesian in the very recent past — assuming that part, if not all, 
of the 1876 Dedele population was absorbed by Mailu Island settlers. Judging 
by the Ouma, Yoba, Bina and Magori evidence, this switch was probably 
gradual and began with small remnant groups of Austronesians moving into 
close (residential) contact with non-Austronesian Magi and borrowing large 
amounts of Magi vocabulary. Thereafter they were absorbed socially (through 
intermarriage), and subsequent generations grew up speaking Magi as their 
mother tongue. 


Oral tradition evidence 


The Austronesian Ouma-speakers at Labu, near the Magi village of Darava 
on the coast in Table Bay, claim that their ‘homeland’ (that is, the position 
they occupied as far back as tradition goes) was a set of two low hills about 
fifteen kilometres west of their present position and inland of Table Point 
and Magaubo village, another of the Mailu Island colonies mentioned above. 
According to this tradition these hills were at that time islands.’ 

Present-day informants also claim that, at the time they lived on their 
homeland hills, Mailu Islanders lived there with them, but later moved to 
Mailu Island itself — to which they later took some Ouma-speakers as 
captives.’ These subsequently married into the island population and never 
returned. Their descendants still live on Mailu Island and belong to the 
Diadubu sub-clan!! (which, incidentally, is the name of one of the clans in 
Magori, although it is not known what the Magori have to say about this 
correspondence). However, the Mailu Islanders I spoke to in 1980 corrob- 
orated the Ouma story in spirit if not in detail (Dutton 1982: 155). The 
remaining Ouma-speakers were forced off their hills by local warring over 
land and pigs and had to flee from place to place in the swamps around the 
Bonua River until the process was interrupted at the close of prehistory 
(Dutton 1982: 154—55). 

The Ouma say that their forefathers were seafarers and traders, and in par- 
ticular that they traded with Gavuone, Paramana and Aroma along the Aroma 
coast, whence they went on sailing canoes and on outrigger canoes to buy pigs. 
They used sago, nose bones and breast shells (called mairi in the present-day 
lingua franca Hiri Motu) as money for this purpose, but not pots; the nose 
bones and mairi were later replaced by armshells made by the Mailu. They said 
they did not know the Aroma language well but only ‘a little bit’ — this was 
when the hills where they once used to live were islands. They made pots, but 
only the narrow-necked, water-carrying type, which were decorated with 
simple, square geometric patterns around the shoulder. They say there are plenty 
of sherds of these on the beach and hills near where they once used to live. 
These pots are different from the Mailu ones, they say, and the Mailu pattern 
is different too (as is their tattooing pattern on women). However, it was unfor- 
tunately not recorded whether they used the coil or anvil technique. This is 
important because, according to May and Tuckson (1982: 56), Mailu pottery 
is an extension of industries of the southern Milne Bay, which uses ‘the spiral 
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coiling and ring building technique completed by very minimal beating’. This 
technique was also apparently once used by villagers ‘from Paramana to 
Velerupu' according to Haddon (1932: 113) — although he is unclear on whether 
his observation that ‘[they] have acquired the art of making coiled pottery such 
as is made by the Mailu’ means that they got it from the Mailu, or just that it 
is similar to the technique used by the Mailu. 

The Magori also have traditions of having been through somewhat the same 
experience as the Ouma (Dutton 1976: 589-90). According to one account 
they have a tradition of coming from the west ‘from a site on a river named 
the Amini River, said to be close to Abau [= Cloudy Bay]’ (Teasdale 1967: 
8-11). According to another, related to me by Dr N.P. Thomson, the Magori 
claim they used to live farther east, over in the region of the Origuina River 
inland of the western end of Orangerie Bay. 

Culturally the Magori were similar to those surrounding them, although 
it is not known whether they once knew how to make pots. Saville (1926: 
209) reports that ‘inland from the shores of Amazon Bay I have found bits 
of pottery bearing different patterns from those of the Mailu. And the Mailu 
man tells me that long ago there were people living there who were potters, 
but that he “finished them off”. At the time of contact cooking pots were 
obtained from the Mailu Islanders, who were the great traders in this 
commodity (Dutton 1982: 155). 

According to the missionary Saville, Mailu Island oral tradition is that they 
came from ‘behind Farm Bay. ... between sixty and seventy miles east of 
Mailu in the Southern Massim territory’ (Saville 1926: 196). There they lived 
‘on a hill near Waisina, this side of Savaia, called in those days Silooea’, from 
where they eventually travelled to Mullens Harbour, ‘made rafts and came 
west’ (ibid.). Even if this is substantially true, there is other evidence that 
suggests that the real story is probably more complicated than this suggests. 
Thus, for example, an analysis of the Bedilauaea myth suggests that some 
forebears of the Magi now living around Amazon Bay came from the west 
around Cloudy Bay at some stage (Thomson 1976).'? This same myth also 
suggests that the Magi and Austronesian histories have been intertwined for 
some time. Thus, according to Thomson: 


it would seem likely that Bedilauaea’s people are the Magi-speaking 
groups, and the Austronesian-speaking people of the same area. 
This would seem the more likely when we consider the other 
myths found to be so similar that a theory of diffusion amongst 
some Austronesian peoples can be suggested . . . the Magi-speakers 
are physically and culturally akin to the Austronesian speakers, 
although linguistically distinct, a curious amalgam of attributes; it 
would be logical to assume that Bedilauaea came to them [the 
Magi] as part of the Austronesian part of their heritage, and has 
become indigenised by being given a local name and habitat. 
(Thomson 1976: 4) 
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CONCLUSION 


The linguistic and oral tradition evidence just reviewed suggest the following 
scenario for the sociolinguistic prehistory of Mailu Island and the neigh- 
bouring area. 

Mailu Island and the neighbouring area were first settled by Austronesian 
speakers about 2,000 years ago. These settlers spoke languages ancestral to 
Ouma, Magori, Yoba, Bina and Lau’una and probably others defunct at the 
time of European contact. This area provided an ideal environment for 
Austronesian settlers ~ offshore islands and reefs for gathering seafood, sago 
swamps, sizeable streams of fresh water, and vacant fertile land. Mailuan-family 
language-speakers generally lived inland on the foothills of the main range and 
on hills that come down towards the coast between Cloudy Bay and Amazon 
Bay. These different groups of people gradually came into close contact with 
each other, even occupying the same village sites, the non-Austronesians pre- 
sumably attracted by the Austronesians’ technology and trading activities. 
Eventually the non-Austronesians learned the crafts and trading secrets of their 
seafaring Austronesian ‘friends’. Then the relationship between them changed 
to such an extent that the Austronesians were either absorbed into non- 
Austronesian communities or were forced to seek refuge in swamps or stock- 
aded villages, or on strategic hilltops, or with other groups. At the time of 
European contact in the late nineteenth century only small numbers of these 
Austronesian-speakers remained, and most of those were to be found attached 
to non-Austronesian villages (specifically Magi-speaking ones) in the area they 
formerly occupied. 

Such a scenario is in accord with the archaeological evidence and in addition 
would appear to explain a number of otherwise enigmatic features of that 
evidence and the present day sociolinguistics of the area. Thus it would seem 
to explain: 


1 why there was a radical change in settlement pattern on the mainland 
during the recent prehistory of the area from about 300 BP onwards 
(Irwin 1985: 204). This was presumably when the Mailu finally took 
over the Austronesian trading system, and disruption ensued. This was 
accompanied by, or followed by, the expansion of Magi territory about 
200 years ago or so, when Mailu Island colonies were established on 
the mainland coast west of Amazon Bay; 

2 why there is no break in the archaeological record, as would be expected 
if the area had been resettled by a new group, or groups, of incoming 
migrants. The reason is simply that there was no migration. The Magi 
took over from the Austronesian settlers gradually, through a process 
of learning their technology and trading secrets, in much the same way 
as the non-Austronesian Koita in the Port Moresby area at the time of 
first European contact. At that time the Koita lived in close contact 
with the Austronesian Motu, often in the same villages. For example, 
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Hanuabada, the largest village located in Port Moresby consisted of 
‘700 pure Motuans, and 300 Koitapuans’ (Chalmers, 1887: 118). Like 
the Mailu, the Motu are renowned for their potting industry and for 
their annual long-distance trading cycle (hiri) to the Gulf of Papua, 
where they exchanged pots (amongst other things) for sago and other 
Gulf products (Dutton 1982). However, at the time of European contact 
the Koita, who lived in or close to Motu villages, participated in this 
industry (May and Tuckson 1982: 56). Their pots were the same as 
those of the Motu, hand-formed and finished off with paddle and anvil. 
They participated ‘freely in the hin’ along with the Motu, sometimes 
even captaining the lakatoi, the large multi-hulled canoes used in the 
hiri (Seligmann 1910: 45). Archaeologically, it is not possible to discrim- 
inate between prehistoric pot-sherds made by the Motu and Koita, just 
as it is not possible to tell who made the pots represented by sherds 
found in the Mailu Island area. Thus the Mailu case is the end result 
of processes similar to those noted for the Motu and Koita;? 

3 why the Mailu Islanders have the attitude they do towards the Magori 
and other Austronesian groups in the area. It is not, as the Mailu claim, 
that the Austronesian languages are too difficult for them to learn. After 
all they did learn and use Aroma, for example, the language of their trade 
partners in the west, to which Magori and the other remnant 
Austronesian languages are most closely related linguistically (Saville 
1926: 27). Their reason for not learning Magori and associated languages 
is simply a rationalisation for the fact that they no longer needed to learn 
them, once they had acquired Austronesian skills and become dominant; 

4 why the Mailu Islanders are culturally and physically similar to 
Austronesians and why they are genetically predominantly Austronesian 
(Kirk 1992: 188—90). Mailu Islanders are more like their Aroma trading 
partners in the west than they are to those in the east, by whom ‘they 
have been far more influenced culturally, and are in closer geograph- 
ical contiguity, and in more frequent intercourse’ (Saville 1926: 27). 
The reason for this observed similarity is clearly that Mailu Islanders 
once lived in closer contact with groups of Ouma and Magori, who 
were more closely related linguistically with the Aroma than with the 
Suau in the east. These observations further explain why Saville (1926: 
184) thought the Mailu once lived closer to the Aroma, why Mailu 
Island is regarded as having been hauled from the sea by an Aroma 
fisherman (Irwin 1985: 7), and why the Mailu Islanders’ folk hero Tau 
or Samudulele is credited with having introduced domestic pigs, 
coconuts and sago from Aroma (Saville 1926: 165). Their genetic simi- 
larity to Austronesians derives from the fact that they are Austronesians 
in linguistic disguise, or have absorbed so many of them. 


These models illustrate the value of an interdisciplinary approach to the 
reconstruction of the prehistory of an area where individual disciplines, by 
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their very nature, may be restricted in what they can say. Without corrob- 
orating written evidence, linguists cannot date absolutely events that may be 
reflected in their data, and archaeologists cannot put pots to speakers of partic- 
ular languages. Taken together, however, linguistic and archaeological 
evidence may complement each other, to fine-tune a prehistory otherwise 
weakly outlined. Mailu is such a case. 


NOTES 


1 I would especially like to thank Geoff Irwin for his comments on an earlier draft 
of this paper and for clarifying his views on the prehistory of the area under 
consideration here. 

2 Thus it was the first area of known contact with Europeans in south-east Papua 
New Guinea. On 24 August 1606 two Spanish ships from Torres’ ill-fated expe- 
dition to the Pacific called at Mailu Island after having become separated from the 
rest of the fleet in the south-western part of that ocean. These ships were under 
the command of Captain Don Diego de Prado y Tovar who, after going ashore 
with some of his men, killed a number of islanders in a skirmish that followed 
and kidnapped some fourteen children and took them to Manila. The island was 
also made famous by the anthropological work of missionary Saville (1926) and 
ethnographer Malinowski (Young 1988). More recently it has been the scene of 
an archaeological survey by Irwin that is the subject of comment in this paper. 

3 The language is variously known as Magi or Mailu, but I shall use the Magi 
label to save confusion with the island name. 

4 All of the mainland Magi were in much the same social position, attacking and 
being attacked by one another. As a result most of their villages were located on 
hilltops, for defensive reasons. Those that were not were located near the mouths 
of rivers emptying into open bays, like Table Bay. 

5 Many more ‘cultural’ vocabulary borrowings are not of any use (except for indi- 
cating the extent of contact between the groups involved) because they are not 
diagnostic of the origin and direction of borrowing (they have the same form in 
all the languages involved): e.g. ‘armband, armshell, arrow, netbag, bamboo, beads’ 
and many others. 

6 The word for ‘cooking pot’ is less certainly Austronesian in origin than the others, 
as it has no cognates in Austronesian languages outside of this area. Given, 
however, that the Magori and Ouma words are akomu and o’omu respectively, 
the Magi form is most easily explained as a borrowing from one of these sources 
(most probably Ouma), because if it were not true there would be no way of 
predicting the Magori and Ouma forms from the Magi form. 

7 It is to be noted also that the word for ‘sailing canoe’ is missing from this list. 
This is because the Magi word orou does not have cognates in any of the 
Austronesian languages of the area. In other words, it does not appear to have 
been borrowed. This does not mean that the Mailu had sailing canoes at the 
time of their first contact with Austronesians; the word could originally have 
meant something like ‘raft and been extended in meaning to include sailing 
canoes, if these were introduced by Austronesians. 

8 It is possible, however, for speakers to change their language allegiance very 
quickly to blend into a foreign culture at one level, although they may main- 
tain allegiance to certain customs or beliefs for a much longer period to maintain 
their distinct identity at another level. This can be seen in Port Moresby, for 
example, where the former relatively large population of non-Austronesian Koita 
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in Hanuabada have all but disappeared as a distinguishable group in three to four 
generations. 
9 See Dutton (1982: 154) for an aerial photo of these hills in relation to the coast. 

10 This would seem to be corroborated by Saville’s (1926: 120) observation that 
‘people of Loupomu, Laruoro and Dalava ... lived at one time on the hills at 
the back of the eastern part of Table Bay’, since, as already noted, Loupomu and 
Laruoro are social offshoots of Mailu Island. 

11 Although Saville (1926: 35) uses this subclan as an example of one in which 
there are ‘three unrelated families’, he does not mention any Ouma connection. 
According to him ‘sub-clans have a local character within the clan, and they too 
have their headmen, fathers of the enlarged family or household. They are the 
owners of the big sailing canoes and of the ceremonial fishing-nets as distinct 
from the family or privately owned smaller nets. The members of a sub-clan are 
not necessarily related’ (ibid.). 

12 This is a Mailu myth about a very attractive youth from Ade in Amazon Bay. 
Because of his popularity with girls he was regarded jealously by other men. 
They therefore set out to kill him by setting him impossible tasks. However, he 
always survived triumphant, much to their chagrin. Eventually he feigned death 
by drowning, but survived with the help of a big ray and returned home via 
Abau and Dedele. Thereafter there was no more jealousy. This myth is similar 
to others common to Austronesian-speakers in other parts of Papua New Guinea 
and the Solomon Islands and is therefore thought to be Austronesian in origin. 

13 The takeover implied in this view was aided by, if not totally the result of, the 
non-Austronesians’ superior magical power, as their Austronesian associates 
perceived it. This power, which the Koita allegedly had, has been remarked on 
by none other than the famous London Missionary Society missionary James 
Chalmers (1887: 119) in the following terms: 


They are people much feared because of their wonderful power over 
the sun, rain, heaven, and earth: north-west and south-east monsoons, 
these especially are theirs. ... By no conquest do the Motuans live here, 
but simply because the Koitapuans allow them, saying, “Yours is the sea, 
the canoes and the nets, ours the land and the kangaroos; give us fish 
for our flesh, and pottery for our yams and bananas.’ What a power these 
Koitapuans have! midnight spirits travel at their will, strong men are laid 
low by them, canoes on distant travels never return because of them, 
burning sun, cracked earth, dried up bananas, and harvest-time and famine 
all belong to them. Who will not try to appease their wrath, to gain 
their favour? He is dead now, my old friend, Taru, but I remember well, 
how all along this coast he was feared, and how from far and near they 
came with offerings to him. 


This non-Austronesian power I believe has something to do with an association 
between non-Austronesians and the dark unknown interior of the land the 
Austronesians came to colonise. 
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3 Language, culture and archaeology in 
Vanuatu 


DARRELL TRYON 


INTRODUCTION 


With a population of around 150,000, Vanuatu has one of the highest language 
densities in the world; there are over one hundred indigenous languages 
spoken in this archipelago, all of which are members of the Austronesian or 
Malayo-Polynesian language families (Tryon 1976, 1995; see Appendix on 
pp. 123-26). This gives a ratio of something like one language per 1,500 
inhabitants. The languages with the highest numbers of speakers — on Ambae, 
Pentecost and Tanna for example — have fewer than 10,000 speakers, while 
many of the languages of Vanuatu have fewer than 300 speakers. Within the 
Austronesian language family, however, the languages of Vanuatu are tiny in 
terms of numbers of speakers and geographical range, yet they constitute 
almost ten per cent of all Austronesian languages. 

Of the more than one hundred indigenous languages, three are Polynesian 
languages (Futuna-Aniwa, Mele-Fila and Emae), known as Polynesian Outliers 
(since they lie outside the Polynesian Triangle). These languages are the result 
of back-migrations from Polynesia, starting approximately eight hundred years 
ago. In addition to the indigenous languages, the metropolitan languages 
English and French are spoken and taught in Vanuatu, and to a lesser extent 
Vietnamese, Hakka Chinese and Tahitian are also spoken. The national 
language of Vanuatu is Bislama (known in French as Bichelamar), an English- 
based Melanesian Pidgin, the lingua franca of the nation, spoken by almost 
100% of the population today. 


LANGUAGE SUBGROUPING 


It is appearing increasingly likely that the languages of Vanuatu belong to a 
single higher-order Vanuatu group which splits into two major subgroups, 
North-Central Vanuatu and Southern Vanuatu. The North-Central Vanuatu 
Group divides into Northern and Central Vanuatu, as indicated in Figure 3.1. 
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Vanuatu Group 


North-Central Vanuatu Southern Vanuatu 
Northern Vanuatu Central Vanuatu 


Figure 3.1 Classification of the languages of Vanuatu. 


The major division between North-Central and Southern Vanuatu occurs 
between Efate and Erromango (see Figure 3.2: Pawley 1972; Tryon 1976; 
Clark 1985). In linguistic terms, however, there are a number of shared lexical 
innovations (exclusively shared vocabulary items) between the North-Central 
and Southern subgroups. Lynch and Tryon (1985) have proposed a Central- 
Eastern Oceanic subgroup which includes all of the languages of Vanuatu 
within a single higher-order subgroup, splitting at a lower level into a North- 
Central and a Southern Group. 

The Southern Vanuatu subgroup includes all of the languages south of 
Efate, with the exception of the Polynesian Outlier Futuna-Aniwa. Of partic- 
ular interest, however, is the North-Central subgroup, which divides along 
a line which runs between Malekula and Santo in the west, cutting through 
northern Pentecost in the east. The Northern Group includes all the languages 
of the Banks and Torres Islands, Maewo, Ambae, northern Pentecost and 
Santo. Within this group, the languages of Santo probably constitute a 
subgroup on their own. The Central Group consists of the languages of 
Malekula, central and southern Pentecost, Ambrym, Paama, Epi, the Shepherd 
islands and Efate, with the exception of the two Polynesian Outlier languages 
Emae and Mele-Fila. 


Language sub-grouping and material culture 
The lines of division between what is linguistically Northern, Central and 


Southern Vanuatu have interesting material culture correlates (Speiser 1923, 
1991; Allen (ed.) 1981; Tryon (ed.) 1992, 1996). 


1 (a) To the north of the Santo-Malekula line mats are worn traditionally 
as male apparel. 
(b) To the south of that line, nambas (penis-wrappers) are traditionally 
worn. This includes the Southern Vanuatu subgroup. The wearing of 
the nambas is associated with circumcision. (It should be noted, however, 
that central Pentecost is a transitional zone in terms of traditional mat- 
versus nambas-wearers.) 

2 (a) To the north of the Santo—Malekula line the graded society (sukwe) 
is matrilineal, while to the south the same society (manggi) is patrilineal. 
The graded society involves rank-taking based on the sacrifice of tusker 
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Figure 3.2 Map of Vanuatu and its languages. 
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pigs. Tusker boars, with the upper eye teeth excised so that tusks may 
grow in a complete circle, are cultivated only in the area of the graded 
society. 

(b) In the Southern Vanuatu subgroup, south of a line running between 
Efate and Erromango, there is no graded society. 

3 (a) To the north of the Santo—Malekula line slit-drums are placed hori- 
zontally on dance-grounds, while to the south, as far as the limit of 
the Central Vanuatu subgroup, they are upright. 

(b) In the Southern Vanuatu subgroup there are no slit-drums. 

4 The distribution of a number of other material culture items corres- 
ponds to the tripartite division of Vanuatu languages, as follows: 

(a) the use of shell and feather money exclusively in the Banks and 
Torres Islands; 

(b) the use of mat money in Maewo, Ambae and North Pentecost; 
(c) the fact that no spears are used in the Northern Vanuatu subgroup 
(bow and arrows are used instead) — except in Santo, where Speiser 
reports that spears were used with a spear-thrower. In the Central 
Vanuatu subgroup area thrusting spears were used, while in the Southern 
subgroup throwing spears and spear-throwers were used, as in Santo. 


LANGUAGE AND DIALECT CHAINING IN VANUATU 


While the family-tree model presented above gives a clear picture of the 
main subgrouping of Vanuatu languages, with significant geographical matches 
in terms of material culture and social organisation, it fails to represent graph- 
ically the areal diffusion, contact and links which existed and took place 
around the archipelago. This diffusion is, however, represented in Tryon 
(1976). In this study, the principal diagram from which is reproduced in 
Figure 3.3, chains of languages and dialects and even subgroups appear, based 
on percentages of shared basic vocabulary. 


Language chaining 

Languages have often diversified by dialect differentiation, which has occurred 
as a language has spread geographically so as to be spoken in more than one 
settlement. The linguistic evidence that a group of communalects has arisen 
from dialect differentiation consists of: 


1 innovations shared by all members of the group; 

2 innovations which link communalects in a chain or network. In a 
chain, language/dialect A shares one or two innovations with B, B 
with C, C with D, etc. This situation occurs because an innovation 
may arie in any communalect of the chain and spread to its neigh- 
bours, so that the geographical domains of various innovations may 
overlap. 
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SOUTH-WEST SANTO EAST VANUATU 


NORTH AND CENTRAL 
VANUATU 


Central Maewo 
Baetora 


Pangkumu 
Aulua 
Vartabo 
Tambotalo Port Sandwich 
Maskelynes 


CENTRAL VANUATU 


Lewo | Namakura_ 
Bierebo ET 
Baki 
[x 
Bieria 


Figure 3.3 North and Central Vanuatu language subgroups. 
Source: From Tryon 1976. 
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The term chain is commonly used to describe the situation where commu- 
nalects have spread along a coastline, each related most closely to its neighbours 
on either side. The term network is preferred where communalects are scat- 
tered over a land area or archipelago having neighbours on more than two 
sides and often sharing different innovations with several of these. 

In Vanuatu, in addition to the dialect chains described above, there also exist 
chains of languages in which Language A shares a relatively high percentage of 
common vocabulary with Language B (say in the order of 60-70 per cent), 
and between Languages B and C the same situation. obtains, but between A 
and C the percentage is significantly reduced, as is the case with dialect chains. 

In Figure 3.3, languages sharing between 50 per cent and 80 per cent of 
common vocabulary are considered to be separate languages, but still members 
of the same subgroup. Membership of each subgroup is indicated by a 
rectangle, and all the languages enclosed within a rectangle are members of 
the same subgroup. In other words, all of the languages within any given 
rectangle share at least 50 per cent common vocabulary with any other 
language inside the rectangle. This lexicostatistical classification produces 
some interesting results when represented graphically. Membership of many 
subgroups overlap as indicated by the intersecting rectangles and circles in 
Figures 3.3 and 3.4. The subgroups themselves are based not only on shared 
lexicon but also on shared grammatical features. Thus most of the subgroups 
and their constituent languages in Vanuatu are bound together in interlocking 
chains. In the far north, for example, there is a subgroup which contains all 
the languages of the Banks and Torres Islands; another encompasses the 
languages of the Banks Islands and Maewo; another the language of Merelava 
in the southern Banks, plus Maewo, Ambae and North Pentecost; yet another 
embraces the languages of Ambae, south-east Santo and north-east Malekula. 
The chains of subgroups run on and on further south, as illustrated. 

An examination of Figure 3.3 shows considerable and extensive chaining, 
extending unbroken from the Torres Islands as far south as Paama. Other 
chains link most of the languages of Santo, while a good number of the 
languages of Malekula are also linked in the same way. It is noteworthy that 
each of these chains is linked by Vao in north-east Malekula, which suggests 
that — linguistically at least — Vao was a kind of crossroads through which 
much of the traffic linking Santo, Malekula and eastern. Vanuatu (Maewo, 
Ambae, Pentecost and Ambrym) passed. 

Most of the North-Central Vanuatu languages are included in Figure 3.3, 
representing the extensive dialect and language chaining which characterises 
this part of the south-west Pacific. However, a number of languages, espe- 
cially those in eastern Santo and in the interior of Malekula, are much less 
conservative lexically, having replaced basic vocabulary items at a faster rate 
than their neighbours. Although these are excluded from the overlap diagram, 
their membership of the North-Central Vanuatu subgroup is vindicated by 
other criteria, as are the languages of Epi and the Efate/Shepherds group (see 
Tryon 1976: 80). 
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Figure 3.4 Map of Vanuatu language subgroups. 
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As far as the Southern Vanuatu subgroup is concerned, the languages of 
Erromango, Tanna and Aneityum constitute separate subdivisions, without 
the inter-island chaining phenomenon which characterises the North-Central 
subgroup. 


Language Chaining and Trade Networks 


All of the islands of Vanuatu which are adjacent, from the Torres Islands in 
the north to Aneityum in the far south, are linked by traditional trade 
networks. These networks, illustrated in Figure 3.5, bear a close resemblance 
to the language/dialect maps. Indeed, Speiser (1991) says that it is natural to 
investigate which items of material culture have co-extensive areas of distri- 
bution, but that very few items are co-extensive in Vanuatu (although as we 
have seen above, there are some important exceptions). He remarks that items 
of material culture are found overlapping in a quite irregular pattern, implying 
multiple contacts between more than just two communities, which is signifi- 
cant in explaining the interlocking and criss-crossing language and dialect 
subgrouping patterns observed. 

‘For each craft there was an island where it had attained a particular vigour 
and the objects in question were accordingly esteemed and traded by the 
natives of other islands’ (ibid. 229). Trading was not confined to inter-island 
trading, however. There was also a vigorous intra-island trade and well-estab- 
lished trade networks, especially on the bigger islands of Malekula and Santo. 
The objects traded were many and varied — with one natural set being those 
products available and produced near the sea and those restricted to inland 
areas. Bonnemaison (1974) has documented this in some detail for Ambae 
and Maewo. Other types of objects traded in well-established networks 
concerned traditional life and its associated ceremonial. A series of workshops 
conducted by the author at the Vanuatu Cultural Centre since the mid-1980s 
has focused on this topic. A selection of what emerged includes the following: 


PIGS 


The most important objects in Vanuatu traditional life were pigs, especially 
tusker pigs, the hard currency of most of the country. They were traded far 
and wide, as their sacrifice was the basis of all progress and advancement in 
the graded society or nimanggi. Pigs were traded almost everywhere. In the 
Banks Islands, for example, pigs were traded by other adjacent islands for 
shell money, especially on the island of Rowa (Reef Islands). They were also 
traded between the Banks Islands and Santo and Maewo, and so on further 
south, between neighbours and not-so-near neighbours as far south as 
Malekula. They are also known to have been traded between Erromango 
and southern Efate, and between Tanna and Erromango. 


WIVES 


The next most important exchange item which involved contact between 
contiguous and sometimes more distant speech communities was women, 
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Figure 3.5 Vanuatu trading networks. 
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who were exchanged in marriage alliances. Thus, for example, the people of 
Epi exchanged pigs and yams for women from south-eastern Malekula; wives 
were also exchanged between Aneityum and the Kwamera area of south- 
western Tanna. Exogamous marriage rules made it mandatory in many areas 
that wives be sought outside the local community. 


OCHRE/DYE 


Ochre for paint was widely traded. Much of this originated in Santo and 
Malekula and was traded with Ambae, Ambrym and Epi. In the south of 
the group it was traded by the Erromangans with the people of Tanna, in 
exchange for pigs and white sea-shells, often the Ovum ovum. Speiser (1991) 
reports that red earth pigment was also traded to Tanna by the Aneityumese. 
At the same time a black mineral powder was also traded between Maewo 
and Ambae and also between Pentecost and Ambrym. 


POTTERY 


Pottery was traded from West Santo to Malo, down to Vao and along the 
coast of east Malekula, across to Epi. (There was also extensive trading between 
Epi and Efate, but in trade goods other than pots.) 


Mats 


Mats were traded between Maewo, Ambae and Malekula. There were frequent 
trading trips between the small islands of north-east Malekula (Vao, Atchin, 
Wala, Rano) and west Ambae and Pentecost; some of these trips were part 
of male initiation rites (see Layard 1951). The Malekulans traded high-quality 
pigs for the Ambae and Pentecost red mats. Speiser reports that red dye (for 
mats, nambas and wigs) was also required on Malekula and South Santo, being 
brokered to both of these areas through the small island of Vao, on the north- 
eastern extremity of Malekula. Vao mats were also traded with Ambrym, as 
indeed were the nambas made on the island of Wala. 


SONGS 


Songs were traded over great distances too, very commonly between south- 
eastern Malekula and Ambrym, and also between south-eastern Malekula and 
Epi (as indeed were wives, see above). 

On one level, there is a striking similarity between material culture and the 
major subgroupings of the languages of Vanuatu, a number of important cul- 
tural items being limited in their distribution to particular linguistic subgroups, 
for example among the mat-wearers (the Northern Vanuatu subgroup) and 
the nambas-wearers (the Central Vanuatu subgroup); the use of horizontal 
drums (the Northern group) versus upright drums (the Central group). Such 
linguistic and sociocultural matching even extends as far as spear types. 

On another level there is a high degree of correspondence between the 
language/dialect chains, their directions and linkages and the established 
trading networks. Vao, for example, is a known trade brokering centre and, 
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at the same time, almost like an axis, finds itself as the central link in a 
number of language/dialect chains coming from different directions. Since 
Vao is known to have acted as a kind of middleman in trade terms (and that 
this fact emerges plainly from an examination of the chaining diagram), this 
raises the question of whether it occupied a central trade role because of its 
linguistic position or vice versa. 


THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF VANUATU 


The earliest radiocarbon dates from Vanuatu go back to 3200 BP (Hedrick 
n.d.), from a site on Malo, a small island just south of Santo, and suggest 
that initial settlement of the archipelago was by populations associated with 
the Lapita culture (Spriggs 1995, 1996). Lapita pottery of a comparable age 
has also been found on Aore, Efate and Erromango. 

A related and slightly later pottery style, using incised and applied relief 
or ‘Mangaasi style’ pottery, is known from the Banks Islands (Ward 1979), 
but there is dispute over how long that pottery tradition continued. Ward 
considers that the sequence finished early in the first millennium AD, while 
Kirch (1982) maintains that there is evidence from Tikopia, in the south-east 
Solomons, that pots were imported from the Banks or further south until 
about 750 BP. There is evidence of human occupation on Pakea (a small 
island in the Banks group) at about 2600 BP, but there has been little system- 
atic archaeology carried out in the Banks and Torres Islands; settlement dates 
there will probably turn out to be considerably older, especially as we have 
dates of approximately 3200 BP further south, in Vanuatu and New Caledonia. 

The Banks Islands are also interesting for changes in their faunal record over 
time. Pigs are of particular interest in this regard (Horton and Ward 1981), 
for their study shows that at early stages of human habitation in that area, pig 
and fish and shellfish formed almost equal proportions of diet. Later, the impor- 
tance of pigs was significantly reduced as a dietary item. Upper levels of the 
Pakea site show a very high proportion of male pigs of about eighteen months 
old. This is the usual age of pigs involved in formal exchanges and reflects 
the taboo on transporting female pigs to small offshore islands, documented 
in the early European contact era. In terms of the nimanggi or graded society, 
it is important to note that male pigs with upper canines knocked out in order 
to allow the lower canines to grow around in one or more circles are present 
in Banks Islands sites as early as 1200 BP. This practice, central to the nimanggi, 
indicates that the graded or big-man society could go back at least this far in 
Vanuatu. Apart from the intrinsic value of tusker pigs as objects of sacrifice 
(the basis of grade-taking), the curved tusks so produced were, and are still, 
used as arm-rings by highly ranked males. Such arm-rings are attested in high- 
status graves in central Vanuatu at about 750 BP (Garanger 197223). 

Two major volcanic eruptions have occurred in Vanuatu in the past 2,000 
years. These have had a great impact on the archaeology of the country and 
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pose problems for the interpretation of archaeological data (quite apart from 
the very limited number of excavations which have been so far carried out). 
Both eruptions occurred in central Vanuatu: the first on Ambrym about 1850 BP 
and the second, the Kuwae eruption, in the Shepherd Islands about 500 B». 
Both are ranked among the ten major volcanic events in the world in the last 
10,000 years. The Ambrym eruption produced sixty to eighty cubic kilometres 
of material (Robin et al. 1994), with huge ash falls and probable tidal waves 
through much of central and northern Vanuatu. The Kuwae eruption, which 
occurred in 1452 AD, is still recalled in the extensive oral traditions of central 
Vanuatu (Garanger 1972a, b). The island of Ambae (formerly known as Aoba) 
in the north of the archipelago has also been the subject of destructive volcanic 
activity as recently as 150 years ago. Pottery was reported from this island at 
the end of the nineteenth century, covered by several metres of volcanic ash 
(Glaumont 1899). 

As mentioned above, pottery was manufactured in some areas of northern 
Vanuatu, although no prehistoric sequence has been established — this area 
being, until recently, almost terra incognita in archaeological terms. Pottery is 
also known from central Vanuatu, from Malakula, and from Efate and the 
Shepherd Islands (Garanger 19722), represented at the Mangaasi site, the type 
site for central Vanuatu incised and applied relief pottery. Garanger is of the 
opinion that this pottery went out of use about 750 BP, while Ward (1990) 
argues that its use ceased in the early centuries AD. Much of the uncertainty 
concerning dates and interpretation springs from the profound volcanic distur- 
bances and accompanying tidal waves. 

In southern Vanuatu, pottery-making and pottery use was almost certainly 
abandoned by about 2000 B». Spriggs (1997) reports that the lack of distinc- 
tive artefact innovation prior to 750 BP and the nature of the sites excavated 
(nearly all rock shelters), make it more difficult to establish cultural sequences. 

In Vanuatu today, pottery is manufactured, by women, at only one site: 
Wusi, on the west coast of Santo. This pottery has been traded down the 
coast of Santo and right down the east coast of Malakula and across as far 
as Epi certainly since European contact — and probably for centuries prior to 
this, when other production sites on west Santo were in operation. 

In archaeological terms there were changes in material culture and settle- 
ment patterns in some parts of Vanuatu around 750 BP. This corresponds to 
the settlement of what are known as the Polynesian Outlier populations, 
back-migrations from Polynesia to Island Melanesia, originally as a result of 
drift voyages. The islands concerned in Vanuatu are Futuna and Aniwa, to 
the east of Tanna in the south of the archipelago, and the Efate/Shepherds 
area of central Vanuatu, where two Polynesian Outlier languages are currently 
spoken — one on the island of Emae and the other on Ifira (Fila) Island and 
at Mele, on south Efate. 

The archaeological evidence of early Polynesian settlement in central 
Vanuatu is corroborated by oral tradition, especially that recounting the arrival 
from ‘the south’ of the great chief Roy Mata, who set up the modern system 
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of chiefly titles on Efate and in the adjoining Shepherd Islands. Garanger 
(1972a, b) has linked the oral traditions concerning this culture hero collected 
by Guiart (Espirat ef al. 1973) with his excavation of the Roy Mata grave 
site on Eradaka (Retoka) Island, just offshore of the west coast of Efate. 


THE LANGUAGES OF VANUATU: THE FUTURE 


None of the hundred-plus indigenous Vanuatu languages is taught in schools at 
present, although forty-one of them have been reduced to writing, mostly for 
evangelical purposes and often many decades ago. Many of the Scriptural trans- 
lations are largely forgotten, out of print or unobtainable today (Tryon 1979). 

Since Independence in 1980 there has been an impressive cultural revival 
throughout Vanuatu, and at present few of the languages appear in immediate 
danger of extinction. Even so, the small number of speakers of many of the 
languages must put their survival in jeopardy, especially those languages with 
fewer than 300 speakers, as for some time now there has been a growing 
number of multilingual villages and centres where the smaller languages are 
likely to disappear within one or two generations. 

Perhaps the greatest threat to the indigenous languages is posed by Bislama, 
an English-based pidgin, the national language of Vanuatu. Ni-Vanuatu chil- 
dren, brought together for educational purposes, tend to use Bislama among 
themselves, rather than one of the languages of education, English or French. 
As a consequence there is a very noticeable Bislama component in the lexicon 
of many of the local vernaculars, especially among younger speakers. More 
disturbing is the replacement of a number of grammatical features in local 
languages by Bislama equivalents. Compounding this tendency is the habit 
of some parents of addressing their children in Bislama rather than the local 
vernacular. While this may be natural in the case of parents coming from 
different language areas, increasing urbanisation is taking a heavy toll, as 
languages spoken around these centres reflect the increasingly heavy inroads 
made by the national lingua franca. As Vanuatu gains greater access to the 
electronic media the threat to the rich linguistic patrimony of the country 
will become even greater. On the credit side, however, it is widely recog- 
nised that ni-Vanuatu are fiercely proud of their languages and culture. It is 
this which guarantees the continued flourishing of the great majority of the 
languages of Vanuatu for the foreseeable future. 
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APPENDIX: THE LANGUAGES OF VANUATU 


The extant languages of Vanuatu are as follows (see also Figure 3.1): 


Language name Location Estimated number of speakers 
Torres Islands (2 languages): 
1 Hiw Hiw 120 
2 Toga Loh, Toga 315 
Banks Islands (11 languages): 
3 Lehali Ureparapara 150 
4 Lehalurup Ureparapara 100 
5 Motlav Mota Lava 1,275 
6 Mota Mota 450 
7 Vatrata Vanua Lava 600 
8 Mosina Vanua Lava 400 
9 Nume Gaua 450 
10 Wetamut Gaua 100 
11 Koro Gaua 100 
12 Lakona Gaua 300 
13. Merlav Merelava, Merig 1,350 
Maewo (3 languages): 
14 Marino N. Maewo 180 
15 Central Maewo C. Maewo 350 
16 Baetora S. Maewo 550 
Ambae (2 languages): 
17 Northeast Ambae E. Ambae 5,000 
18 Nduindui W. Ambae 4,500 
Pentecost (5 languages): 
19 Raga N. Pentecost 7,000 
20 Apma C. Pentecost 4,500 
21 Sowa C. Pentecost 25 
22 Seke C. Pentecost 300 


23 Sa S. Pentecost 1,800 
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Location 


Ambrym (5 languages): 


North Ambrym 


Lonwolwol 
Dakaka 
Port Vato 


Southeast Ambrym 


Paama (1 language): 


Paama 


Santo (29 languages): 


Valpei 
Nokuku 
Vunapu 
Piamatsina 
Tolomako 
'Tasmate 
Wusi 

Akei 
Malmariv 
Navut 
Lametin 
Morouas 
Roria 
Fortsenal 
Amblong 
Wailapa 
Araki 
Tangoa 
Narango 
Malo 

Aore 
Tutuba 
'ambotalo 
Polonombauk 
Mafea 
Shark Bay 
Butmas-Tur 
Lorediakarkar 
Sakao 


N. Ambrym 
W. Ambrym 
W. Ambrym 
W. Ambrym 
SE. Ambrym 


Paama 


NW. Santo 
NW. Santo 
NW. Santo 
NW. Santo 
NW. Santo 


S. Santo 


Malo, SE. Santo 
Aore, SE. Santo 


SE. Santo 
SE. Santo 
SE. Santo 
E. Santo 
E. Santo 
E. Santo 
NE. Santo 
NE. Santo 


Malekula (35 languages): 


Vao 
Atchin 


Uripiv- Wala-Rano 


NE. Malekula 
NE. Malekula 
NE. Malekula 


Estimated number of speakers 


2,850 
600 
600 
750 

1,800 


5,250 


300 
160 
375 
150 
450 
150 
200 
650 
150 
525 
150 
150 
150 
150 
150 
100 
100 
375 
160 
1,500 
1 
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Language name 
Lingarak 
Litzlitz 

Katbol 

Unua 
Pangkumu 


Location 

E. Malekula 
E. Malekula 
E. Malekula 
SE. Malekula 
SE. Malekula 


Niolenien(Repanbitip) SE. Malekula 


Aulua 


Vartabo(Banam Bay) 


Nisvai(Vetbong) 
Port Sandwich 
Maskelynes 
Maxbaxo 
Axamb 
Nasvang 
Sósórian 
Natanggan 
Navwien 
Naha’ai 
Nahava(Sinesip) 
Naati 
Ninde(Mewun) 
Mbotkote 
Ayiaulian(Dixon) 
Nasarian 
Vinmavis 
Larevat 

Big Nambas 
Malua Bay 
Vovo 
Mpotovoro 
Mae 

Maragus 


Epi (6 languages): 


Lamenu 
Lewo 
Bierebo 
Baki 
Maii 
Bieria 


SE. Malekula 
SE. Malekula 
SE. Malekula 
SE. Malekula 
SE. Malekula 
SE. Malekula 
S. Malekula 

S. Malekula 

SE. Malekula 
S. Malekula 

S. Malekula 

SW. Malekula 
SW. Malekula 
SW. Malekula 
SW. Malekula 
S. Malekula 

SW. Malekula 
SW. Malekula 
SW. Malekula 
W. Malekula 


NW. Malekula 
NW. Malekula 


N. Malekula 
N. Malekula 
NE. Malekula 
NE. Malekula 


Lamenu, Epi 
NE Epi 

W Epi 

W Epi 

W Epi 

W Epi 


Efate-Shepherd Is (5 languages): 


Namakura 
Emae 
North Efate 


Shepherd Is 
Shepherd Is 
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Estimated number of speakers 


210 
330 
450 


2,850 
200 


N Efate/Shepherds 3,000 
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103 
104 


105 
106 


107 
108 
109 
110 
111 


112 
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South Efate S Efate 
Mele-Fila S. Efate 
Erromango (2 languages): 
Ura Erromango 
Sie Erromango 


Tanna (5 languages): 


North Tanna N ‘Tanna 
Lenakel W Tanna 
Whitesands E Tanna 
Kwamera SW Tanna 
Southwest Tanna SW Tanna 


Futuna and Aniwa (1 language): 
Futuna-Aniwa Futuna, Aniwa 
Aneityum (1 language): 

Aneityum Aneityum 


3,750 
2,200 


10 
900 


2,200 
6,500 
3,500 
2,500 
2,250 


700 


600 


4 Linguistics versus archaeology: early 
Austronesian terms for metals 


ROBERT BLUST 


BACKGROUND 


In an earlier publication which compared linguistically based and archaeo- 
logically based inferences about Austronesian (AN) culture history (Blust 
1976), I grouped the evidence into three broad categories: 


1 mutually corroboratory inferences, 

2 mutually contradictory inferences, and 

3 inferences supported by evidence from one field for which the other 
field is silent. 


It has been a source of gratification over the ensuing two decades to observe 
that the great majority of culture-historical inferences which I proposed in 
1976, based on the distribution of cognate linguistic forms, have been corrob- 
orated by advances in archaeological knowledge. One area in which this 
interdisciplinary agreement is conspicuously lacking, however, is the evidence 
for a knowledge of metals. 

In this chapter! I will argue that the distribution of known cognate sets 
supports an inference that speakers of Proto-Austronesian (PAN) c. 4000 Bc 
were familiar with: 


1 gold, 
2 iron, and 
3 lead. 


Currently there is no linguistic support for a knowledge of copper or silver until 
a much later date, probably during the second half of the first millennium BC. 


THE AUSTRONESIAN HOMELAND 


Arguments for the structure of the AN family tree and the implications of 
this structure for a determination of the AN homeland have been presented 
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elsewhere (Blust 1977, 1984—85, 1995) and need not be repeated here. The 
most essential fact to keep in mind is that the historically attested twenty-odd 
aboriginal languages of Taiwan appear to constitute at least six primary branches 
of the AN family, whereas the more than 900 AN languages outside Taiwan 
belong to a single primary branch, Malayo-Polynesian (MP) Briefly, the 
hypothesis which most simply and plausibly accounts for this distribution places 
the primary dispersal centre on or near Taiwan. As noted in earlier works (e.g. 
Blust 1995, 1996b) the wording ‘on or near’ is not intended to be evasive, but 
rather to tacitly incorporate the possibility that the AN settlement of Taiwan 
derived immediately from southeastern China, and that c. 4000 BC speakers of 
PAN, and probably other related languages were distributed on both sides of 
the Taiwan Strait, including the intervening Pescadores Islands.? 

Under this interpretation, if any of the linguistically related populations of the 
Fujian coast or the Pescadores Islands had survived the centuries-long Sinicization 
of the pre-Han peoples of southern China, their modern descendants would form 
a sister branch of the AN family as it is presently known (much like the Anatolian 
branch of Indo-Hittite in relation to Indo-European proper). Unfortunately, the 
sinicization of southern China — a process which continues unabated today in 
Taiwan — left no known linguistic traces of possible AN-speaking populations 
either in the Pescadores Islands or on the mainland. 


GOLD 


In his classic but now seriously dated Austronesian comparative dictionary 
Dempwolff (1938) reconstructed Uraustronesisch *emas 'gold', basing himself on 
cognate forms in Malay, Toba-Batak and Javanese. Since all of these languages 
are spoken within a relatively restricted. geographical region in western 
Indonesia, and since Malay is known to have exerted considerable cultural and 
linguistic influence over this region for much of the past 1,300 years it is clear 
that this comparison cannot be taken seriously as evidence for a lexical item 
that was found in proto-Austronesian. The discovery of other cognates further 
afield, as with Bikol /amás/ ‘a measure of gold, equivalent to one sixteenth 
of a tahil’, or Kei /mas/ ‘gold, silver; golden, silver (coloured); piece of gold’ 
does little to change this conclusion: *emas is a Malay loanword which was 
widely disseminated in island Southeast Asia as a by-product of 


1 Malay involvement with the Philippines centring on trade and Islamic 
proselytisation beginning prior to the sixteenth century, and 

2 Malay involvement with the spice trade of the Moluccas, which almost 
certainly began several centuries earlier. 


The validity of this interpretation is confirmed by the fact that forms of *emas 
also appear in a number of Mon-Khmer languages, as noted by Shorto (1971), 
Headley (1976: 467) and Mahdi (1994: 191). They appear to have entered AN 
languages through Malay contacts with one of the Khmer-speaking states of 
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mainland Southeast Asia during the period of incipient Indianisation (Mahdi 
settles on Funan, although it is by no means established that Funan was Khmer- 
speaking; cf. Chandler 1992; Blust 1994). 

Based on the comparison Tagalog /buláw/ ‘reddish, reddish-gold; golden 
orange (said of young pigs and roosters) with Ngaju Dayak /bulaw/ 'gold' 
Dempwolff also reconstructed *bulaw 'reddish gleam'. Again, this comparison 
can be extended: Ilokano /boláw/ ‘a cock with dark brownish-yellow or drab 
plumage’, Thao (central Taiwan) /ma-bulaw/ ‘golden-yellow, as ripened rice’, 
/mim-bulaw/ ‘becoming golden-yellow, as ripening rice’. Although Thao 
/bulaw/ is a loan (expected **furaw), it presumably has been borrowed from 
another Formosan language, perhaps a northern Bunun dialect. Given its 
meaning in most languages, PAN *bulaw would seem to have little bearing 
on the questions addressed here. What makes it relevant is the appearance 
of a suffixed form of the same word meaning ‘gold (the metal)’. The essential 
(not full) evidence for PAN *bulaw-an ‘gold’ is as follows: 


TAIWAN: Kavalan /blawan/ ‘gold’. Puyuma /vulawan/ ‘brass; type of pot’. 
Paiwan /vuLavan/ ‘brass; small cooking pan (made of brass)’. 


PHILIPPINES: Itbayaten /voxawan/ ‘gold’. Kankanay /buláwan/ ‘gold’. 
Bikol /buláw/ ‘sandy coloured, gold coloured; blond; albino’; /buláw- 
an/ ‘gold’. Hanunoo /bulawan/ ‘gold’. Palawan Batak /bulawan/ ‘gold’. 
Aklanon /bueáwan/ ‘gold’. Cebuano Bisayan /buláwan/ ‘gold’. Mansaka 
/borawan/ ‘gold’. Maranao /bolawan/ ‘gold’. 


BORNEO: Kelabit /belawan/ ‘iron’. Sedalir /bulawan/ ‘copper’. Busang 
/belawan/, /berawan/ ‘gold’. Singhi /birowan/ ‘gold’. 


SUMATRA: Simalur /bulawan/ ‘gold’. Sichule /bulawa/ ‘gold’. Nias /bulawa/ 
‘a fine (in gold)’. 


SULAWESI: Proto-Sangiric *bulawan ‘gold’. Tontemboan /wulan/, /wulawan/ 
‘gold’. Gorontalo /hulawa/ ‘gold’. Bolaang Mongondow /bulawan/ 
‘gold’. Bare'e /wuyawa/ ‘gold’, Tae’ /bulaan/ ‘gold; noble, precious, lofty, 
holy’; /pare bulaan/ ‘kind of yellow/golden rice which yields white 
grains’. Mandar /bulabang/ ‘gold’. Buginese /bulaeng/ ‘gold’. Makasarese 
/bulaeng/ ‘gold’. Wolio /bulawa/ ‘gold’. 


LESSER SUNDAS: Manggarai /bulaeng/ ‘gold’. Rembong /bulaeng/ ‘gold’. 


Mo .uccas: Paulohi /hulawane/ ‘gold’. Saparua /bulakwane/ ‘gold’. Kayeli 
/blawan/ ‘gold’. Buru /eflawa/ ‘golden’; /eblawan/, /eflawan/ ‘gold’. 


WEST New GUINEA: Numfor /brawen/ ‘gold’. Wandamen /barawen/ ‘gold’. 
Serui-Laut /barawan/ 'gold'. 


Part of this distribution clearly is a product of borrowing, as with Manggarai, 
Rembong /bulaeng/, which exhibit irregularities in phonological development 
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that point to a Buginese or Makasarese source. Van Hasselt and van Hasselt 
(1947: 62), following an earlier proposal by the pioneering Dutch comparativist 
Hendrik Kern, suggested that Numfor /brawen/ is also a loan from Buginese 
or Makasarese, since itinerant merchants from these groups were traditional 
merchants and goldsmiths in west New Guinea. However, in this case there 
are no phonological indications to support a hypothesis of borrowing, and 
some to contradict it (if borrowed from a South Sulawesi source, why do the 
forms in Numfor and other languages of Cenderawasih Bay preserve a reflex 
of *-w-, which was lost from the Buginese and Makasarese cognates?). 
Similarly, central Moluccan forms such as Paulohi /hulawane/ and Saparua 
/ bulakwane/ show all of the phonological changes expected of directly inherited 
vocabulary. In short, there appears to be no possibility of explaining this dis- 
tribution in the way that reflexes of *emas can be explained: the word is not 
found in any language that served as a disseminator of loanwords over a wide 
geographical area, it is not known to occur in any other language family, and 
(with the few exceptions already noted) the sound correspondences holding 
between attested forms belong to recurrent sets. 

Although this comparison permits a straightforward reconstruction (*bulaw- 
an ‘gold’), Mahdi (1994: 183) has proposed that the word ‘must originally 
have referred to a metal used as a material for various implements, and consid- 
ering that “copper/brass” is the only metal that is denoted by a reflex in 
Taiwan as well as in Kalimantan, it appears probable that this was the metal 
originally referred to.’ As justification for this rather surprising and arbitrary 
conclusion Mahdi gives two principal reasons: (1) **bulaw-an “gold” contains 
two morphemes, *bulaw “reddish-gold” and *-an “locative”, (2) ‘it is difficult 
to imagine how a word meaning "gold" could end up meaning something 
as prosaic as "iron" or even “pot”. 

The first of these observations (elaborated in ways that need not concern us 
here) is simply irrelevant: the PAN "locative! suffix *-an was commonly used 
to derive concrete nouns (Blust 19962), and there is no reason why this word 
could not have meant ‘gold’, whether its form was *bulawan or *bulaw-an. With 
regard to the second observation, it is well-known that semantic changes are 
often motivated by particular historical circumstances which may be inaccessi- 
ble to the comparative linguist. Historically attested semantic changes from ref- 
erents that were esteemed or valued to referents that were not are far from rare, 
and can be found in any elementary discussion of semantic change (e.g. 
Bloomfield 1933: 425-43; Ullmann 1962). The hypothesis that *bulaw-an 
meant 'gold' requires us to recognise semantic changes in only three languages: 


1 a change to the meaning ‘brass, brass cooking pot’ in Puyuma and 
Paiwan of southeastern Taiwan — languages which are geographically 
contiguous, and probable members of the same subgroup, 

2 a change to the meaning ‘iron’ in Kelabit-Lun Dayeh of northern 
Sarawak, and 

3 a change to the meaning ‘copper’ in Sedalir of east Kalimantan.* 
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The alternative that Mahdi offers is far more problematic, as it carries two 
very unlikely implications. First, as he himself is forced to acknowledge, the 
hypothesis that *bulaw-an referred to copper or brass rather than gold forces 
us to conclude there was widespread semantic convergence in the reflexes 
of this morpheme, almost all of which refer to gold. Second, the claim that 
PAN *bulaw-an referred to copper or brass leaves us without a reconstruc- 
tion for gold. Yet it would be highly improbable for early AN speakers to 
have a knowledge of copper and, especially, of brass (an alloy of copper and 
zinc which presupposes some knowledge of metallurgy) without a knowledge 
of gold, a metal which can be mined and worked with a fairly simple 
technology. 

The most widely distributed term for ‘copper’ in AN languages is some 
form of the Middle Indic loanword /tambaka/, /tambaga/ (Blust 1992). Since 
no well-established native term enjoys a comparable distribution, there are 
no linguistic grounds for inferring an early knowledge of copper or bronze. 
On the contrary, there is every indication that copper and bronze were first 
extensively worked in mainland Southeast Asia (Higham 1983), and were 
introduced to western Indonesia from the Dong Son culture of northern 
Vietnam sometime during the first millennium BC (Bellwood 1985: 272ff.). 
This inference, based on both linguistic considerations and on the archaeo- 
logical evidence of manufactured trade goods, is, moreover, consistent with 
the known geographical distributions of metallic ores in Southeast Asia, since 
copper deposits are rare in island Southeast Asia apart from the northern 
Philippines (Bronson 1985). 

In summary, Mahdi (1994) does not present a convincing case against the 
reconstruction of *bulaw-an meaning ‘gold’. The only remaining problem 
concerns the time-depth of this reconstruction. For Puyuma (Tamalakaw 
dialect), Tsuchida (1980: 59) gives /vulawan/ ‘brass; a small cooking pan (made 
of brass), mainly used in the mountains’; for the Nanwang dialect Cauquelin 
(1991: 72) lists /bulawan/ ‘copper’. Both forms exhibit phonological irregu- 
larities which point to borrowing, as does Paiwan /vuLavan/ ‘brass; type of 
pot’. Kavalan of northeastern Taiwan, on the other hand, has /blawan/ ‘gold’, 
a form which is phonologically regular. It is known that gold was mined 
natively by the Kavalan early in the nineteenth century, but the Kavalan 
evidence is somewhat tainted by the fact that the Spanish settlement in 
northern Taiwan (1626—42) led to the introduction of some known loan- 
words into this language (e.g. /kbayu/ ‘horse’), including loanwords from 
Philippine sources (/qabaw/ ‘carabao’). An argument can thus be made that 
Kavalan /blawan/ is a Philippine loanword, and that the etymon of the residual 
cognate set was PMP (c. 3000 BC), not PAN. In either case, the evidence 
that gold was terminologically distinguished implies a familiarity with the 
metal going back at least 5,000 years (6,000, if we accept the Kavalan form 
as native). What is striking about this conclusion is the lack of any archae- 
ological support for gold in island Southeast Asia until the beginnings of 
Indianisation, about two millennia ago (Bellwood 1985, passim). 
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Why should such a discrepancy exist between the linguistic evidence for a 
knowledge of gold in the Austronesian world reaching back at least 5,000 years, 
and the archaeological evidence, reaching back no more than 2,000 years? To 
find a satisfactory answer to this question we must recall a truism that is all too 
often forgotten: man’s relationship to the material world is mediated through 
culture — that is, through a system of organizational principles and values which 
is in part arbitrary. 

What is quite clear in this connection is that gold never had the cultural 
prominence and aesthetic esteem in Southeast Asia that it had in e.g. pre- 
Colombian Peru, Colombia or Panama (Emmerich 1965; Lechtman 1984), 
or in Europe. Since its softness makes it useless as a material for most practical 
implements unless alloyed with some other metal, gold must have been valued 
primarily for personal ornamentation, probably as a marker of upper-class 
status.? But, unlike northern South America, where an extraordinary emphasis 
on gold and gilding (especially in the copper-gold alloy tumbaga developed 
as the pre-eminent metallic expression of beauty), gold in island Southeast 
Asia remained ‘prosaic’ in the sense that it was simply one of many sources 
of material for personal ornamentation. For this reason it probably never was 
extensively mined until the onset of Indianisation introduced a new aesthetic 
ideology in the courtly society of western Indonesia. 

Although there is fairly clear linguistic evidence that gold was known and 
named by an Austronesian word by at least 3000 Bc, this evidence tells us 
nothing about the extent to which gold was used, the uses to which it was 
put, or the manner in which it was worked. If gold was used for ornamen- 
tation it was evidently uncommon, and was one among many materials 
available for that purpose. The absence of gold ornaments in archaeological 
contexts preceding the Indianisation of western Indonesia might therefore 
simply be due to rarity, compounded with sampling error. In other words, 
earlier gold may yet be found in island Southeast Asian cultural contexts 
when a fuller sample of archaeological sites has been excavated. 

Alternatively, it is possible that in the earliest periods of Austronesian culture 
history gold was valued more as a magico-religious substance than as a prac- 
tical material. In traditional European folk psychology gold is more than a 
metal, indeed more than just a precious substance. It is perhaps not going 
too far to say that in pre-Christian Europe gold was a magical substance 
surrounded by mythical qualities connecting it with such otherworldly enti- 
ties as the rainbow and industrious dwarves of the forest. This psychological 
set was, moreover, carried over into the Middle Ages in the alchemical quest 
for the transmutation of base metals into gold, an enterprise which was part 
physical, part spiritual (Jung 1968; Eliade 1978). There are ethnographic indi- 
cations that such psychological associations with gold are not peculiar to 
Europe (Skeat 1900: 271f£; Eliade 1978). The archaeological record amply 
illustrates the extraordinary conservativeness of culture throughout most of 
human history. Ornaments were manufactured of shell, stone and perishable 
materials for countless generations before they were manufactured of metals 
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or precious stones. When metallic ores became known there was thus no 
immediate need to apply them to the manufacture of ornaments, since a 
culturally prescribed tradition dictating appropriate materials for this purpose 
already existed. For a time many metals may simply have been a spiritually 
potent possession of the shaman, with no practical consequences for the manu- 
facture of tools, implements or ornaments. 


TRON 


As with *emas ‘gold’, Dempwolff (1938) posited a reconstruction *besi ‘iron’ 
to explain a cognate distribution that is now best seen as the product of 
borrowing from Malay. In this case there is no evidence for an external intro- 
duction of the term. Rather, *besi appears to be a lexical innovation in a 
relatively late proto-language ancestral to Malay, the Chamic languages and 
certain other languages of western Indonesia. This language, which I have 
called ‘Proto-Malayo-Chamic’, probably began to separate and become 
geographically dispersed during the second or third century BC (Blust 1994). 

However, the dismissal of Dempwolff's *besi does not eliminate the 
linguistic evidence for early AN knowledge of iron. One of the proposals in 
Blust (1976) which met with considerable scepticism was the claim that a 
linguistic comparison which includes at least Palawan Batak (PB) /bari-bari/ 
‘iron’ and Iban /bari/, /besi bari/ ‘steel’, can be taken to support the recon- 
struction of proto- Western Malayo-Polynesian (PWMP) *bari ‘iron’ — thus 
implying that iron was known in the AN world by at least 1500 BC. As 
noted there, the probability that this weakly supported, and hence rather 
tenuous, comparison is not a product of chance is strengthened by the parallel 
comparison of Palawan Batak /karat/, Malay /karat/ ‘rust’. By any reckoning, 
these are puzzling linguistic comparisons: not only are the witnesses which 
support them few and scattered, but both comparisons depend critically on 
words used by the traditionally nomadic Batak Negritos of Palawan Island 
in the Philippines (as reported by Warren 1959), not by groups with well- 
developed metallurgical traditions such as the Maloh of southwest Borneo, 
the Malays, the Ono Niha of Nias, any of the peoples of Java, Madura or 
Bali, or the Buginese or Makasarese of southern Sulawesi. 

I stated above that the cognate set for ‘iron’ includes ‘at leas? PB and 
Iban. In Blust (1976) it was noted that terms which might be related to 
PWMP *bari are found in Atayal dialects of northern Taiwan, and, if accepted, 
these would extend the linguistic support for a knowledge of iron to roughly 
4000 Bc. Because of uncertainty regarding the sound correspondences, these 
Formosan forms were noted but left aside. However, it can now be shown 
that a plausible Formosan cognate is found in Kavalan /balis/ ‘iron’ (hence 
PAN *bariS). Until the 1860s, when the Kalavan were evicted from the Han 
Plain by Taiwanese settlers and forced to flee southward to seek asylum among 
the Amis, they inhabited the coastal regions of northeastern Taiwan. The 
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internal history of their knowledge of iron is unknown. An identical word 
/balis/ “iror is found among the geographically separated Thao of Sun-Moon 
Lake in the mountains of central Taiwan, but here irregular phonological 
correspondences point to borrowing (expected reflex **farn[). Unlike the 
word for ‘gold’, there is no plausible Philippine source for Kavalan /balis/; 
either the similarity of this word to PB /baribari/ and Iban /bari/ is a product 
of chance, or these forms reflect a PAN etymon which cannot be assigned 
any referent other than iron.” 

Needless to say, this inference is widely at variance with the archaeolog- 
ical evidence for iron-working in island Southeast Asia, which does not 
predate the middle of the first millennium BC (Bellwood 1985). This discrep- 
ancy between the linguistic inference in Blust (1976) and the archaeological 
evidence has led to criticisms such as the following: 


Clearly, any description of ‘Proto-Austronesian’ society must be 
based on conjecture, extrapolation, and assumptions which cannot 
be tested. While this may be a fascinating parlour game, the results 
are obviously of extremely limited value to the prehistorian. To 
cite one example, Blust (1976: 28) argues that the term for iron 
was present in Proto-Austronesian, which he places at 7000— 
5000 BP. It would seem prudent, therefore, to claim only that 
certain cultural traits have a considerable time depth from the 
linguistic perspective, not that the features of any particular pre- 
historic society can be set out. 

(Meacham 1984-85: 92) 


There are other instances, however, where linguists have, or may 
have, erred in their reconstructions. Walsh and Biggs (1966: 40) 
. reconstruct *kumala ‘sweet potato’ as a Proto Polynesian word, 
yet it has now been fairly well established on the basis of non- 
linguistic evidence that the sweet potato was a relatively late 
introduction into Polynesia from South America. Others have 
reconstructed Proto Austronesians as literate metallurgists, arousing 

the scepticism of archaeologists. 
(Crowley 1994: 87) 


These criticisms raise important questions, and deserve careful consideration. 
What is most noteworthy about them is the manner in which both conflate 
different statements in the original source, particularly the way in which the 
following equations are implied: 


1 a knowledge of iron is equivalent to a knowledge of metallurgy; 
2 a knowledge of metallurgy is equivalent to a knowledge of smelting; 
3 all culture-historical inferences in Blust (1976) refer to PAN. 


To begin with 3, Meacham claims that Blust (1976) infers the presence of 
a term for iron in PAN, c. 7000-5000 BP. In fact, due to uncertainties in the 
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sound correspondences, the Formosan evidence for *bariS was treated with 
considerable caution, and the weight of the inference was placed on the com- 
parison of Palawan Batak /bari bari/ ‘iron’ with Iban /bari/ ‘steel’, for which 
‘a minimum separation time of 3,500 years can probably safely be assumed’ 
(Blust 1976: 30). At no point in this publication is a date of 7000-5000 BP 
stated or implied. 

Although Crowley’s criticism is oblique, it clearly takes aim at Blust (1976). 
Crowley (1992: 308) is more direct, noting that Blust (1976) attributes a 
knowledge of iron to PAN ‘yet there is no archaeological support for this kind 
of reconstruction this early in history. Archaeologists are fairly confident that 
metallurgy appeared suddenly in Southeast Asia only about 2,200 years ago, 
which was well after the spread of the Austronesian languages had taken place.’ 

In evaluating these criticisms it is important to take note of the way in 
which both Meacham and Crowley supply the equation ‘knowledge of 
iron = knowledge of metallurgy’. The discussion of iron in Blust (1976) occu- 
pies approximately three-and-a-half pages, and in the space of that discussion 
there are seven references to linguistic evidence for a ‘knowledge of iron’. 
By contrast, there is no reference of any kind to a ‘knowledge of metal- 
lurgy’. One statement in the opening sentence refers to ‘use’ of iron, and 
another in the closing sentence maintains that ‘the probability is small that a 
collection of unrelated hypotheses will provide a more plausible explanation 
of these facts than the single hypothesis that iron was known and worked at 
an early date, perhaps as early as Proto-Austronesian times.’ The latter sentence, 
while suggesting a knowledge of iron-working, concludes a section in which 
reconstructed terms for ‘blacksmithing’ and ‘anvil’ are presented only from 
languages in western Indonesia, the Philippines and Madagascar — a distrib- 
ution which does not justify a reconstruction on the PAN level. I now believe 
that the comparisons for ‘blacksmithing’ and ‘anvil’ in Blust (1976) are compat- 
ible with a hypothesis of borrowing within the past two millennia. 

In summary, all that is claimed for PAN in the overall discussion in Blust 
(1976) is a term for ‘iron’, hence a knowledge of its referent. The closing 
remark that iron was not only known, but perhaps worked as early as proto- 
Austronesian times is a closing speculation, not a central claim defended in 
the main body of the paper. Even so, I believe that it has also been over- 
interpreted by both Meacham and Crowley. 

In stating the conflict between linguistic and archaeological evidence for 
early knowledge of iron in the Austronesian world it is essential to emphasize 
that a knowledge of metallurgy carries no necessary implication of a knowledge 
of smelting. This point must be stressed, since although Blust (1976) states 
that iron-working may have been earlier than is archaeologically indicated, 
it neither states nor implies that early Austronesian speakers had the ability 
to smelt telluric ores. Yet Meacham and Crowley both assume that by ‘a 
knowledge of iron’ Blust (1976) meant the smelting of telluric ores, since 
otherwise the discrepancy between the linguistic and archaeological inferences 
would be of only minor importance. 
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In fact, the equation ‘metallurgy = smelting of telluric ores’ is quite gratu- 
itous. Eliade (1978, 1987: 9, 481-84) provides a valuable discussion of the 
literature on the use of meteoric iron by stone-age peoples. According to 
Eliade (1978: 21) ‘Primitive peoples worked with meteoric iron for a long 
time before learning how to use ferrous ores. It is known, moreover, that 
prehistoric peoples, before the discovery of smelting, treated certain ores as 
though they were stones, that is, they looked upon them as raw materials 
for the making of stone tools.’ As an example of the latter practice he cites 
the use of meteoric iron by the Greenlandic Eskimos to make knives prior 
to European contact. 

Just how early meteoric iron was employed for tool-making or other 
purposes in various parts of the world remains to be determined, although 
Eliade (1978: 23) states that ‘Meteoric iron was known in Crete from the 
Minoan era (2000 Bc)’, that the Hittite kings used ‘black iron from the sky’, 
and that Egyptian texts refer to ‘biz-n.pf, ‘metal from heaven’ long before 
telluric iron was smelted. Whatever the antiquity of the use of meteoric iron 
in comparison with that of telluric ores, it is clear that meteoric iron is a 
rarity, and probably would have been viewed with awe by Stone Age peoples. 

Unfortunately, the available linguistic evidence sheds little light on these 
questions. Perhaps PAN *bariS ‘iron’ referred exclusively to meteoric iron, 
and perhaps that iron occurred only in small quantities. If so, the metallurgical 
practices of attested societies suggest that bits of rare meteoric iron would 
have been viewed as extraordinary substances imbued with a spiritual potency 
that could be managed only by a shaman. The prospects for an archaeological 
retrieval of iron in this form may not be hopeless, but they certainly are not 
promising. It is perhaps for these reasons that we see a conflict between 
linguistic and archaeological inferences for early iron in the Austronesian- 
speaking world, not for the reasons suggested by Meacham (spuriousness of 
the Comparative Method of linguistics) or by Crowley (inappropriate appli- 
cation of an essentially valid Comparative Method). 


TIN/LEAD 
A third cognate set which relates to metals is the following: 


TAIWAN: Puyuma (Caugelin 1991) /timra/ ‘bullet; lead’. Puyuma (Tsuchida 
1980) /timRa/ ‘lead; bullet’. 


PHILIPPINES: Tagalog /tinggd?/ ‘tin, lead’. Bikol /timga?/ ‘tin, lead’. 
BORNEO: Kelabit /semera?/ ‘lead (metal)’. 
MALAYA: Malay /timah/ ‘tin’. 


SUMATRA: Toba Batak /tima/ ‘lead, tin, zinc’. 
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JAVA-BALI-LOMBOK: Sundanese /timah/ ‘lead, tin’, Old Javanese /timah/ 
‘tin, lead’ (erroneously attributed to Sanskrit /fiwra/). Javanese /timah/ 
‘tin, lead, zinc’. Balinese /timah/ ‘lead, tin, zinc’. Sasak /timah/ ‘lead, 
tin’. 


SULAWESI: Sangir /timbeha/ ‘lead (metal). Tae’ /tumarra/ ‘lead (metal)’. 
Mandar /tumarra/ ‘tin, lead’. Buginese /tumerra/ ‘tin, lead’. Makasarese 
/tumbera/ ‘lead (metal)’. Wolio /timara/ ‘lead, zinc, tin’. 


LESSER SUNDAS: Komodo /tembinga/ ‘lead (metal). Kambera /tambura/ 
‘tin’. Wetan /tmioora/ ‘lead, tin’. 


This comparison is particularly interesting, since: 


1 it is better attested than PAN *bariS ‘iron’, and 
2 it involves complex interactions of sound changes which make it rela- 
tively easy to distinguish borrowed from directly inherited forms. 


A number of the forms cited here show phonological irregularities which 
may point to borrowing. Thus most of the languages of central and southern 
Sulawesi for which cognates are available reflect *u rather than *i as the first- 
syllable vowel. It is unclear how this irregularity arose. Similarly, all of the 
apparent reflexes of *timeRag identified to date from eastern Indonesia show 
irregularities of various kinds. Although these irregularities may point to 
borrowing, they form a heterogeneous collection of problems, and no plau- 
sible source language is available which might explain them. Finally, Tsuchida 
(1980) describes the Tamalakaw subdialect of the main Katipul dialect of 
Puyuma, while Cauquelin (1991) describes the smaller Nanwang dialect. In 
the former PAN *q is reflected as /H/, while in the latter it is lost. Both 
dialects are reported to have /timRa/ ‘lead; bullet’, whereas we would expect 
this form only in Cauquelin's material. Tentatively, I assume that the Katipul 
form is a loan from Nanwang or from some other Puyuma dialect which 
lost *q, since no other plausible source can be identified. The implications 
for linguistic reconstruction thus remain unaffected, since the cognate set in 
question includes both Formosan and geographically non-contiguous non- 
Formosan members. 

Even after acknowledging the foregoing problems, a substantial cognate set 
remains which appears to provide fairly straightforward support for PAN 
*timeRaq. The gloss for this form includes both ‘tin’ and ‘lead’ in a number 
of languages. According to Bronson (1985: 30) ‘Southeast Asia with Yunnan 
contains more than half of the world’s tin.” However, the major tin deposits 
are found in northern mainland Southeast Asia and southern China, and in 
a belt running from Burma through the Malay Peninsula to the islands of 
Bangka and Belitung east of Sumatra. Very little tin is known from Sumatra 
itself. In addition to these sources, tin has long been mined in southwest 
Borneo, but is reportedly absent from the Philippines, and is rare or absent 
from Taiwan. 
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The reported distributions of native ores in island Southeast Asia raises 
several questions about the meaning and antiquity of *tímeRaq. Although the 
linguistic form itself appears to be old, it is difficult to see how it could have 
meant ‘tin’, since speakers of proto-Austronesian in Taiwan and of proto- 
Malayo-Polynesian in the northern Philippines would not have had access to 
this material. On the other hand, if *timeRag meant ‘lead’ it is difficult to 
see why there is no convincing early term for ‘silver’ (see below), since lead, 
zinc and silver commonly occur together. Tentatively I will assume that PAN 
*timeRaq meant ‘lead (metal)’, and that it came to apply to tin at a later 
stage, when AN speakers reached western Indonesia. 


OTHER METALS 


Dempwolff (1938) reconstructed *pirak ‘silver’ for the language he called 
Uraustronesisch. However, as Mahdi (1994: 185ff.) has noted, this word almost 
certainly is an Austroasiatic loan which was initially borrowed into Malay per- 
haps two millennia ago. With the rise of Malay as a lingua franca throughout 
the Indonesian archipelago in the centuries preceding the arrival of the Dutch 
in 1600, a great deal of Malay vocabulary was then spread into coastal areas 
of Borneo, the Philippines, Sulawesi and parts of eastern Indonesia. Vocabulary 
that diffused from Malay included not only native terms, but much that had 
been borrowed earlier by Malay-speakers from other languages (Austroasiatic 
in the Malay Peninsula, Sanskrit, Arabic, etc.). Philippine forms of this word 
also reached some parts of Taiwan (Ferrell 1969: 101). 

A second term that spread in much the same way as Dempwolff's *pirak was 
the Prakrit /tamraka/ ‘copper’, attested as Tagalog /tumbaga/ 'copper-gold alloy’, 
Malay /tembaga/ ‘copper’. As noted in Blust (1992) this term appears to have 
entered the AN world during the early Sriwijaya period. During the later 
Srrwijaya or early Islamic period it was diffused via Malay trading activities into 
the Philippines, apparently arriving first in the area of Manila Bay. In time the 
Manila galleon trade which brought New World metals to the Philippines 
to trade for southern Chinese silks led to a redefinition of the earlier Tagalog 
/tumbaga/ ‘copper’ to mean ‘copper-gold alloy’, and the borrowing of a 
Southern Min word (Tagalog /tanso?/) as a new term for ‘copper. 

In addition to this term Dempwolff (1938) proposed Uraustronesisch *luyang 
‘copper’, but the supporting evidence offered does not justify a linguistic 
reconstruction of any great time-depth. The attempt by Benedict (1975) to 
relate this term to words in Tai-Kadai languages is unconvincing. 


DISCUSSION 


With each of the foregoing linguistic comparisons we have seen an apparent 
conflict of evidence: comparative linguistics points to a much earlier knowledge 
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of metals than any currently available archaeological indications can support. 
Why do the two lines of evidence lead to different results? 

Perhaps the most important point to make here is that a reconstructed 
term for any type of metal implies nothing more than a knowledge of the 
substance and a recognition of its distinctness from other terminologically 
differentiated members of the same class. In particular, reconstructed terms 
for metals do not automatically support inferences about metallurgy. Linguistic 
support for the latter would require a reconstructed terminology relating to 
casting, smithing and the like. To date, the available sets of cognate forms 
supporting inferences of this type are far more restricted geographically than 
sets supporting the more general inference of a knowledge of metals. But if 
metals were used either for tools or for ornaments, it would have been neces- 
sary to work them. If there is no archaeological (or linguistic) support for 
the use of iron or tin/lead for tool-making, or of gold for ornamentation 
preceding the first millennium BC, what were AN-speaking Neolithic peoples 
doing with the metals they knew and classified linguistically during the period 
from 4000 BC to 1000 BC or later? 

Some attempt has already been made to address this issue in relation to 
gold, where it was suggested that the metal was known but not extensively 
used, and that, even when it was used, its use may have been restricted to 
perhaps a few ranking individuals. Alternatively, in the earlier stages of AN 
culture history, gold may have had completely non-utilitarian functions as an 
accoutrement of the shaman. 

As noted earlier, Eliade (1978) has documented the supernatural associa- 
tions of meteoric iron, which may also have been regarded as a repository 
of numinous force before it was ever used as a practical material. In tradi- 
tional societies, telluric iron, and particularly iron-working, also appear to be 
surrounded with an aura that transcends purely utilitarian functions. In both 
west Africa and in island Southeast Asia smiths are regarded as having super- 
natural powers (Cline 1937; O'Connor 1975). Whether this attitude stems 
from the smith's specialised skills, or from his association with a substance 
that is regarded as having supernatural powers is unclear. I have little infor- 
mation on cultural attitudes toward lead or tin, although Skeat (1900: 250ff.) 
points out that among Malays, tin, like gold, was thought to grow in the 
earth and to possess a spirit. 

In conclusion, metals offer a prime area in which linguistic and archaeo- 
logical inferences about Austronesian culture history appear to be in conflict. 
A closer examination of the ethnology of metals suggests, however, that this 
conflict is more apparent than real. Until relatively recently the nature of the 
surviving evidence tended to channel the thinking of many archaeologists 
into a kind of 'crass materialism'. But, as we all know, archaeology is about 
culture, and culture is not just about things, but also about ideas and values. 
As archaeologists should also know, culture — both material and non-material 
— is often codified in language, and pieces of this code may survive in widely 
separated descendants of prehistoric languages. It is perhaps in this still largely 
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unexplored domain of the archaeology of ideas and values that we are to 
seek a resolution of the conflict between language and material substance — 
between cultural things that were and the words that named them. 


NOTES 


1 I am indebted to Peter Bellwood, Roger Blench, and Matthew Spriggs for 
comments on an earlier version of this paper which led to improvements in its 
content, and to Roger Blench in particular for drawing my attention to Eliade’s 
work on metals. Needless to say, none of these scholars necessarily accepts my 
conclusions. 

2 For convenience in earlier publications I followed the now dated classification of 
Ferrell (1969), which recognized three highly divergent ethnolinguistic groups in 
Taiwan: (1) ‘Atayalic’, (2) "Tsouic' and (3) ‘Paiwanic’. However, it was clear from 
the beginning that ‘Paiwanic’ is not a linguistic subgroup, but only a catch-all 
for any language spoken within the political boundaries of the Republic of China 
which cannot be assigned to either of the first two groups. Fieldwork on Kavalan 
and Thao over the past eighteen months has convinced me that these languages 
do not share a common ancestor short of Proto-Austronesian itself. Tentatively 
I recognize seven primary subgroups of the Austronesian family in Taiwan, 
although it need not be emphasized that further research may require changes in 
some details of this classification. The major groups which I recognize (without 
internal differentiation) are: (1) Northern Mountains (Saisiyat, Atayal, Sediq); (2) 
Greater Western Plains (Pazeh, Papora, Thao, Taokas, Favorlang-Babuza, Hoanya, 
Siraya); (3) Northeast (Ketagalan?, Basay, Kavalan); (4) Central (Bunun); (5) Tsouic 
(Tsou, Kanakanabu, Saaroa); (6) Rukai; (7) East Coast (Amis, Puyuma, Paiwan). 

3 A date of 4000 BC agrees closely with the earliest radiocarbon date for Neolithic 
assemblages in Taiwan, a single date of approximately 4300 BC from the site of 
Pa-chia-ts'un, near Tainan (Bellwood 1985: 213). I am aware that Spriggs (1989) 
has recommended the adoption of more stringent criteria for the acceptance of 
radiocarbon chronologies, and that the principal consequence of his proposals is 
to reduce the time-depths that until recently have been rather casually accepted 
for the island Southeast Asian Neolithic. With reference to Taiwan, this change 
in chronological perspective suggests a Neolithic horizon commencing at about 
3000 Bc. Nonetheless, on the basis of purely internal linguistic considerations I 
am confident that prehistorians over the next decade will drift back to the earlier 
position that the Neolithic of Taiwan began by at least 4000 BC, if not some- 
what earlier. These linguistic considerations include (1) the nesting of subgroups 
within the AN family tree, and (2) the measurable degrees of difference between 
subgroup members where a dating of the initial dispersal of the groups can be 
made with some confidence (e.g. Malayo-Chamic c 200 BC, Central Pacific 
c. 1000 BC). 

4 Mahdi (1994) cites reflexes of *bulaw-an meaning ‘iron’ from Kelabit, Adang and 
Belait of northern Sarawak, but all of these are dialects of one language (Kelabit). 
Sedalir is an almost unknown language which was included in a comparative 
vocabulary collected for five communities on the upper Sembakung River in east 
Kalimantan by the Dutch colonial official P. van Genderen Stort (1916). Mahdi 
refers to it as 'Sedalir Kenyah’, but Cense and Uhlenbeck (1958: 30) treat it as 
a Tidung dialect. I have been unable to consult the original source. 

5 In this connection, note the observation of Skeat (1900: 272) that among Malays 
‘Gold, silver, and an amalgam formed of the two, are regarded as the three most 
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precious metals, and of these gold is, to a very uncertain and partial extent, still 
sometimes regarded as a royal prerogative.’ In explanation, Skeat cites references 
to a royal prohibition against the use of gold to ornament krisses, the wearing 
of gold anklets, bracelets, etc. While such attitudes may be products of more 
recent developments in Malay culture history, there is presently no way of ruling 
out the possibility that they continue traditional practices from a simpler and 
much earlier stage of material culture. 

6 This is not to say, of course, that gold was unavailable, as witnessed by the 
Sanskrit name of Sumatra, Suwarn adwipa ‘gold island’, only that it probably was 
not intensively exploited. Marschall (1968: 85) maintains that precious metals in 
Indonesia were valued less for their rarity or trade value than for their colour, 
and for this reason gold was often alloyed with silver, or with both silver and 
copper to produce a more lustrous appearance. On the face of it this cultural 
value is very similar to that described for the northern Andes by Lechtman (1984), 
but there must have been fundamental differences in the two cases, since the 
archaeological record for the last three millennia in the northern Andes displays 
a dazzling array of both utilitarian and non-utilitarian objects manufactured of 
gold and gold alloys, while that in island Southeast Asia contains very little. The 
archaeological record itself strongly suggests that gold (or the appearance of gold) 
was valued differently in the two regions. It is even possible that the higher value 
placed on gold alloys which Marschall (1968) reports for island Southeast Asia is 
an adventitious ideology introduced with South American tumbaga via the Manila 
galleon in the sixteenth or early seventeenth century (Blust 1992). 

7 Mahdi (1994: 171) attributes the evidence for *bariS to borrowing from Cebuano 
Bisayan /bari?/ ‘kind of sickle’, a form which reportedly could have been acquired 
by various Formosan aboriginal languages 'during the Spanish occupation of the 
north of Taiwan'. Apart from the difference of meaning between the Bisayan and 
Formosan words, and the complete lack of evidence that Cebuano speakers accom- 
panied the Spanish to Taiwan, the final sibilant of the Formosan words for 'iron' 
finds no ready explanation in this hypothesis. 
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5 The dispersal of Austronesian boat forms 
in the Indian Ocean 


WARUNO MAHDI 


INTRODUCTION 


The principal contribution of the Austronesians to the culture of India and 
Sri Lanka — beside perhaps the introduction of the coconut — is surely the 
various means of water transport and their use in short- and long-distance 
navigation. Although recent archaeological research on the Harappan culture 
has apparently unearthed a large submersible dock and remains of relatively 
large river freighters, graphic depictions of boats in engravings are rare and 
mostly rather unclear. These tend to resemble (as far as can be judged) reed 
boats of the lower Tigris, given that Harappa-Mohenjo-daro maintained trade 
relations with Mesopotamia. It is however noteworthy that, among numerous 
peoples of India, Herodotus (Hist. III. 98, cit. fr. Harding & Schuursma 1949: 
202) reports river-marsh dwellers who lived on raw fish which they caught 
from ‘reed boats’ (ek plofon kalaminén). No allusion is made in any texts, nor 
are there any graphic illustrations of double canoes, outrigger boats, or high- 
seas navigating rafts. There is no indication that maritime mobility had been 
a feature of Dravidian culture prior to contact with Austronesians. 

At the same time, double canoes and outrigger boats — all rather unwieldy 
for inland rivers, particularly in mountainous regions — could hardly have been 
introduced to the subcontinent from the land-bound immediate homelands 
from which the Indo-Aryans and Tibeto-Burmans descended into the Indian 
valleys and plains. Furthermore, the assumption of a Harappan, Indo-Aryan 
or Tibeto-Burmic source would not explain why boat construction and mari- 
time shipping was particularly developed in the south and east, rather than in 
the north of India. Against the idea of a spontaneous ab initio local develop- 
ment is the absence of an early system of overseas Dravidian colonies. This is 
in contrast to those of the Phoenicians around the Mediterranean, of the 
Greeks there and in the Black Sea, of the Vikings and Varangs in the North 
Atlantic and on the rivers of the Russian plains, of the Caribs in the Caribbean 
Sea, or of the Austronesians between Madagascar and Rapanui, Taiwan and 
New Zealand. The Tamil diaspora, even that of the first millennium AD in 
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Western Malayo-Indonesia, is of much too recent date, and testifies more to 
Tamil retention of culture traits and customs acquired from the immigrant 
Austronesian population assimilated at around the turn of the Christian era or 
earlier. On the other hand, the distribution of various boat-construction tech- 
niques in South Asia and the Pacific reveals a certain symmetry, suggesting 
dispersal in opposite directions from a common centre of origin in the 
Philippine-Indonesian Archipelago. 

The striking agreement between boat forms in India/Sri Lanka and Oceania 
— supported by other common aspects such as fishing methods, cranial 
measurements, coconut cultivation, toddy tapping — led Hornell (1920: 140, 
221-22, 225-46) to conclude that ‘Indian and Polynesian’ shipping had a 
common origin in insular Southeast Asia. Figure 5.5 below indicates that 
Austronesian westward navigation was not restricted to India, but must have 
reached at least to the African east coast. Indeed, ultimate proof of this is 
Malagasy, the language of Madagascar, which is Austronesian. 

This chapter should be read in conjunction with ‘Some Linguistic and 
Philological Data towards a Chronology of Austronesian Activity in India and 
Sri Lanka’ (see vol IV, ch. 8). I shall also discuss some linguistic data on 
Austronesian shipping which demonstrate Austronesian presence in the distri- 
bution areas of the south and north-east Indian megaliths. 


SUCCESSIVE FORMS OF AUSTRONESIAN BOATS 


There are two views on the succession of Austronesian boat forms (see Figure 
5.1). Heine-Geldern (1932) postulated that Austronesian watercraft originated 
from a boat with a primitive or prototypical outrigger (a sponson: an outboard 
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Figure 5.1 Succession of forms in the development of the Austronesian boat. 
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beam running close to the hull, rather than standing out at a distance for 
better balancing, as is the case with a regular outrigger) on each side — a 
type which can still be found on some rivers of Indochina. From this devel- 
oped the double-outrigger boat proper, then the single-outrigger boat, and 
— through enlargement of the outrigger to a small hull, and finally to a full- 
sized one — the double canoe. This hypothesis was supported by Hornell 
(1943) who notes that the transition from double-outrigger boat to single- 
outrigger is historically attested in Madagascar. 

Newer investigations suggest, however, that the reverse order must be 
assumed for the succession of Austronesian boat forms — i.e. beginning with 
the double canoe, from which evolved, successively, the ‘one-and-half-hull’ 
or asymmetric double canoe, the single-outrigger canoe with non-reversible 
sailing direction, the reversible single-outrigger canoe, and finally the double- 
outrigger canoe (Doran 1981; Mahdi 1988: 54-55; 1994b: 457, 481 n. 180). 

The detailed argument for reversing the chronological order of Austronesian 
boat forms is given in these sources, but the following is a condensed listing 
(see also Doran 1981):! 


1 The riverboats with sponsons of Indochina, in use by non-Austronesian 
peoples and once assumed to be prototypes of the Austronesian double- 
outrigger boat, actually have a sophisticated hull construction (plank 
hull with keel), and those on the Irrawaddy are rice-freighters of consid- 
erable size. The double-canoes and single-outrigger boats of Oceania, 
on the other hand, have a relatively primitive hull construction, based 
on a dugout log. The riverboat with sponsons perhaps developed by 
accommodating a relatively advanced double-outrigger boat to narrow 
inland waterways, where full-fledged outriggers would tend to be 
dangerous in rapids, or get entangled in reeds and hyacinth-like water 
vegetation. A nineteenth-century Chinese manuscript describes a vessel 
sighted in Taiwan as a dugout on both sides of which planks had been 
fastened for stability (Ferrell 1969: 53). As this was obviously a simpler 
outrigger than the sponson boats of Indochina, with their advanced 
hull construction, it subverted the original hypothesis locating the 
Austronesian homeland in Yunnan — this depended upon the charac- 
terisation of boat-construction techniques assignable to Austronesians 
on Indochinese rivers as being prototypical (Mahdi 1988: 54-55). 

2 To make headway against the wind (see Figure 5.2), the double canoe 
and the non-reversible single-outrigger boat must tack, with the conse- 
quence that the outrigger of the single-outrigger boat is alternately to 
windward and leeward. The latter is exceedingly impractical, and so the 
reversible single-outrigger canoe was developed. This shunts, instead of 
tacking, permitting a constant windward orientation of the outrigger. 
This placed new demands on the rigging, which apparently led to the 
so-called ‘Oceanic lateen' in Oceania. The double-outrigger canoe 
retained the Oceanic lateen, and does not tack, as one would expect from 
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Figure 5.2 Manoeuvres for sailing against the wind of the double canoe (a) and 
the non-reversible single-outrigger boat of Oceania (b); the reversible single-outrigger 
boat of Sri Lanka with double sprit (c) and that of Micronesia with ‘Oceanic lateen' 
rigging (d); the ‘Oceanic-lateen’-carrying double-outrigger boats of Madura, Bali and 
East Java (e). 


Sources: Based on Lewis (1975: 261 Figure 55, 262 Figure 56), Doran (1981: 38 Figure 20), 
Horridge (1987: 26 Figure 21, 85 Figure 46, 147 Figure 87). 


a symmetrical vessel (like the double canoe), but wears — a manoeuvre 
which involves handling the sail in a manner similar to shunting on a 
reversible single-outrigger boat (Mahdi 1994b: 481 n. 180). The principal 
difference is that the lower tip of the Oceanic lateen is resocketed from 
fore to aft in shunting, and from port to starboard or vice versa in wear- 
ing. The latter variant only brings an advantage on boats with more than 
one mast. Perhaps the use of double outriggers began on large ships with 
several masts. 

3 The single-outrigger boats of Madagascar carry the so-called ‘double 
sprit’, a spritsail stretched between two masts standing out at an angle 
to each other in a V-like alignment. This is typically the kind of rigging 
of single-outrigger boats in some places in South India and Sri Lanka, 
and should therefore probably be seen as an indication that the tran- 
sition from double-outrigger boat to single-outrigger boat in Madagascar 
proceeded not as an internal development, but under external influence 
from India/Sri Lanka (Mahdi 1994b: 457). 

4 Two Chinese words for kinds of boat, fang and hang, borrowed 
from Austronesian during the Eastern Zhou and shortly after the Han 
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southwards expansion respectively (the Austronesian protoform is 
*gaBag boat), actually mean two boats lashed together (like a double 
canoe), thus providing linguistic evidence associating the double canoe, 
and not the outrigger boat, with the Austronesian homeland (Mahdi 
1994b: 456; see also Needham 1971: 392). 

5 Probably, the double canoe was a development of a minimal raft, made 
up of just two high-buoyancy logs. At first, these could have been very 
thick bamboos, or conventional logs partially scraped out on one side. 
The likeliest scenario involves several full-fledged dugouts fastened 
together like a raft for heightened cargo capacity and stability. The double 
canoe was then simply the minimal variant of this construction.” The fas- 
tening together in this fashion of three or more dugouts can still be seen 
in Oceania, in the example of the Motu lakatoi (literally, ‘three dugouts’), 
functioning as principal carrier in the hiri, the periodic ritualised inter- 
ethnic trade expeditions in the Gulf of Papua (see Haddon and Hornell 
1937: 227-31; Lewis 1975: 94; Helfrich 1984; 46-47, 42 Figure 7). This 
‘multiple canoe’ may have up to nine hulls. Similar constructions occurred 
until quite recently in Indonesia too: e.g. the motor-car ferry with four 
dugout hulls operating on a river between Makassar and Paloppo on the 
west coast of South Sulawesi, depicted in Noteboom (1932: photo 59 
across p. 112). A minimal variant of the latter, an analogous ferry for horse- 
drawn carriages across the river Citarum, West Java, but composed of 
only two (plank) boats — thus formally a ‘double canoe’ — is shown on a 
photograph made before 1880, published in Wachlin (1994: 83). 


The Philippine-Indonesian Archipelago is the centre of distorted symmetry 
of the distribution area of Austronesian boat forms, which is what one would 
expect if Indian and Oceanic shipping traditions reached their present locations 
by opposite movements from the Archipelago. In the Archipelago itself the 
prevailing boat forms are the double-outrigger and the outriggerless boat — 
relatively small double canoes only occur in small, isolated distribution areas, 
and the single-outrigger canoe is an even greater rarity here. The main distri- 
bution areas of rafts (often fashioned to boat-like contours), double canoes 
(also large ocean-going ones), single-outrigger canoes (reversible and non- 
reversible) spread eastwards and westwards from the Archipelago in two 
opposed distribution areas. There are, however, several factors which led to 
a different development or dispersal pattern in the west, compared with that 
in the east, thereby distorting the symmetry alluded to above. 


FOLLOWING A SHORELINE AND ISLAND-HOPPING: 
THE RAFT 


The first factor distorting the symmetry is that on the westward route 
Austronesian seafarers found a continuous shoreline, which presented a 
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minimum of demands on seaworthiness and navigational skill. In the Pacific 
the situation was quite different, and the simpler vessels and rudimentary 
navigational knowledge of the first waves of the migration could not advance 
further than the limits of island-hopping possible within Melanesia. The distri- 
bution of a watercraft type which fulfils this expectation is that of the raft, 
including shaven-to-fit catamarans (this term is used exclusively in its orig- 
inal sense, not a double-hulled sport yacht). In India such craft are shown 
by Doran (1981: 75 Figure 36) to reach eastward to just past Cape Comorin 
and the Laccadives (see Figure 5.3), but towards the end of the first century 
AD the Periplous fes Erythrés thálasses (hereafter simply Periplus) reports in 
chapter 60 that a large raft was the principal transport ship around Cape 
Comorin (Komarei) and all the way up the coast of Limyrike (apparently a 
scribal distortion of Damirike, that is "Iamilic country’ — McCrindle 1884: 
328; Huntingford 1980: 155) representing the western seabord of Tamilakam. 

In the following quotation of the relevant passage, varying fragments of 
the different versions are placed in brackets, with that of the 1927 Frisk 
edition (cited from Christie 1957: 345) before, and of the 1883 Fabricius 
edition (Coedés 1910: 22) after the slash. The English follows the Frisk edition 
which, in that it refrains from correcting non-literary koiné style, may be 
considered to be generally more authentic than the Fabricius and the Miiller 
editions (see Huntingford 1980: 54): 


empisemótera kai kata tò hexés keimend estin empória Kamara kai 
Podoüke kai? Sopátma, en hois topikà mén [estin / esti] plora méchri 
Limyrikes paralegómena fen gen, hétera d’ ek monox ylon ploion megiston 
[haphais ezeugména / katezeugména], legómena sánggara ta [de / d'] 
eis ten [Chrysen/Chrysen] kai eis tòn Gángen diatronta [kolandiophonta 
ta / kolándia ónta] mégista. in the order in which they are reached 
are the emporiums Kamara, Poduke, and Sopatma, where are local 
ships that sail along the coast up to Limyrike, also others which 
are very large ships of single logs bound together, called sángara; 
those crossing over to Chrysé and to Ganges, kolandiophonta, are 
the largest. 


With regard to various editorial adjustments of the word kolandiophonta on 
folk-etymological principles, including that in the Fabricius edition, see 
Christie (1957: 345). The word sángara can apparently be identified with 
Tamil sangadam, Malayalam changádam, Kannada jangala, ‘a double canoe’ 
(Hornell 1920: 215). This implies that the sángara may perhaps not have been 
a raft for long-distance navigation (such as, e.g., the hongi of the Moluccas) 
but a double canoe with two augmented dugout logs as twin hulls, bridged 
by a spacious platform (such as, e.g., the Tonga tongiaki, or the Fiji ndrua). 
It is theoretically possible that the name, referring in later centuries to a 
double canoe, originally designated a transport raft. The sángara was probably 
a raft of sorts, consisting of several dugouts rigidly lashed together like the 
Motu lakatoi in the Gulf of Papua — a multiple canoe, of which a double 
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canoe is merely a variant with the minimal number of constituent dugouts. 
This would explain the formal contradiction between the description in the 
Periplus and the modern meaning of the word. As indicated above, the lakatoi 
is the ship used for the hiri, periodic ritualized trade expeditions in the Gulf 
of Papua. It would thus have been quite suitable as a trading vessel along 
the Tamilic coast. 

Another source, cited below, suggests that a vessel described as a cargo raft 
sailed all the way to the Red Sea. In the Pacific, the raft is mainly found as 
far as Fiji. Isolated occurrences further east are probably of later date. The 
konga of the Solomon Islands (see Johnstone 1980: 217) resembles the cata- 
marans of India in several respects. 


THE ENCOUNTER WITH SEMITIC SHIPPING 


A second source of distributional asymmetry was that the eastward procession 
of successive boat constructions followed a one-way street. The effects on 
Austronesian boat construction of reciprocal traffic from the Americas in the 
form of balsa rafts, assumed by Heyerdahl (1952: 511—620) was minimal, being 
at best perhaps responsible for the isolated occurrence of rafts further east than 
Fiji (but see contrary arguments of Heine-Geldern 1952: 323-25, 331-34). 

In the Indian Ocean, however, westward-sailing Austronesians met east- 
ward-sailing Phoenicians and Sabaeans, and later also Arabs and Persians (see 
Hourani 1951; Tibbets 1956). According to the somewhat confusing account 
given by Vasu (1922: 3-83), the Panis of Vedic tradition represented the 
Phoenicians. In view of the location of Panis in Kamarüpa (Assam), the author 
contended that Phoenicians had settled in the east of India at a very early 
date. According to the Old Testament, shippers of the Phoenician King Hiram 
(or Huram) helped the men of King Solomon in a maritime expedition to 
a land called Ophfr (1 Kings 9: 26-28; 2 Chron. 8: 17-18), and the same is 
stated in the loudatkes Archaiologias (‘Jewish Antiquities’) of Flavius Josephus, 
dated 93 AD (see Thackeray and Marcus 1966: 658-60), but the land of 
destination is called Sopheir: 


Enaupégésato dé ho basileds en to, Aigyptiakó, kólpó, skaphe polla tes 
Erythras thaldsses én tini tdpo, legoménd, Gasiongábel ou pórro Ailanés 
póleos, he ñyn Berenike kaleitai, haute gar he chora tà prin loudaíon en. 
étyche dé kai tés harmozouses eis tas naŭs doreds par’ Eiromou toii Tyrion 
basiléss, ándras gàr auto, kybernetas kai ton thalasston epistemonas 
épempsen hikanous, hots ekéleuse pleüsantas metà kai ton idíon oikonómon 
eis ten pálai mèn Sopheiran fiyn dé chrysen gen kalouménen (tes Indikes 
estin haáte) chrysón auto, komisai. kai synathrotsantes hos tetrakósia tálanta 
palin anechorésan pros ton basiléa. 


The king also built many ships in the Egyptian Gulf of the Red 
Sea [Josephus’ ‘Egyptian Gulf” is our Red Sea, and his ‘Red Sea’ 
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is our Indian Ocean] at a certain place called Gasion-gabel not far 
from the city Ailané, which is now called Berenike. For this terri- 
tory formerly belonged to the Jews. Moreover he obtained a 
present suitable to the needs of his ships from Iromos, the king 
of Tyre, who sent him pilots and a goodly number of men skilled 
in seamanship, and these Solomon ordered to sail along with his 
own stewards to the land anciently called Sopheir, but now golden 
land (it pertains to India) to get gold. And when they had amassed 
a sum of four hundred talents they returned to the king. 


Many have identified Josephus’ ‘golden land’ with Chryse (Goldland) of the 
Periplus and Suvarnabhümi (Goldland) of Sanskrit literature — both encom- 
passing Sumatra and the Malay Peninsula — resulting in a tradition going back 
to Emanuel Godinho de Eredia's 1616 Tratado Ophirico (‘Treatise on Ophir’, 
see Mills 1930: 202, 256—59), and surviving as recently as Miller (1969), that 
the biblical Ophir was in Malaya, or Sumatra (Godinho de Eredia located it 
in Siam, to which at that time more of the Malayan Peninsula belonged). In 
consequence, two mountains in the region were given the name Ophir: the 
1,276-metre Mount Ledang in the north-west of Johore (see Westerhout 1848: 
171, and Ophir 1852), and the 2,912-metre almost extinct volcano Talakmau 
in Pasaman County, West Sumatra (see Horner 1839, and Bickmore 1868: 
404). However, the arguments in favour of the hypothesis do not withstand 
closer examination in the light of present knowledge, and sometimes even 
ignore much older contrary evidence in the literature. Alternative spellings of 
both variants of the name of the Land of Destination (Ophefr, Sophír, Sopheír, 
Souphír) occur in the Septuagint, the earliest Greek translation of the Old 
Testament (see Oppert 1903: 220). Assuming the historicity of these latter 
statements, which appears likelier to me than a colonisation of Kamarüpa, 
Phoenicians were sailing at around the turn of the second to first millennium 
BC to either Abhira (the Abéria of the Periplus, Ptolemy's Abiria) above the 
Delta of the Indus (first suggested by Lassen 1847: 539), or to Sopara (Souppara 
or Soupara of the Greek sources) not far from Baroch (Barygaza). 

This confusion in spellings by the turn of the Christian era arose either 
because Abhira was less known than Sopára to the Greek translators and 
Josephus as important trading port, or else because it was no longer recog- 
nised as, or phonologically associated, with Hebrew Ophir. Abhira/Ophir 
must have been the actual destination. Early Greek scholars could have 
adduced that alternation of initial s- with either h- or the so-called asper lenis 
in Indian geographical names was regular, because it is attested in doublet 
variants of the most prominent of these names, that of the Indus river. In 
keeping with regular sound laws for Indo-Iranian languages, the name was 
originally given as Sanskrit Sindhu and Persian Hindi, reflected in Greek as 
Sinthos (the Periplus) — (though note also Old Greek sindon ‘kind of fine linen 
from India’) and Indós (Herodotus, Ptolemy) respectively (cf. also Arabic as- 
Sind and al-Hind — see e.g. Yule and Burnell 1903: under India). 
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From archaeological data and historiographic sources, it is known that 
Sabaeans from Arabia felix (the Yemen) were already sailing to the Straits of 
Malacca by the end of the first millennium BC. From the period of the 
Caliphates onwards, Arabian and Persian ships sailed to the east, and were 
already sighted in ports of the Chinese south at the beginning of the eighth 
century. One of the Tang chronicles, given merely as ‘History of the T’ang’, 
i.e. either the Jintángshu ‘Older History of the Tang’, or the Xintángshii ‘Newer 
History of the Tang’, reports that the first envoy from the king of Arabia 
(Dashi) came to the Chinese court in 651 AD (E. Bretschneider, cited in 
Yule 1915: 89 fn. 1), but it is unclear whether by land or by sea. The same 
chronicle notes, further, that in 758 AD, Persians (Bost) following on the path 
of the Arabs (Dashi) unexpectedly attacked Canton (Gudngzhou), destroyed 
the town by fire and returned to their country by sea (E. Bretschneider, cited 
in Yule 1915: 89 fn. 2). As the source indicates that the Persians followed 
the Arabs, the earlier dating becomes relevant for Arabian sailings as well. 

In 749 AD the priest Jian Zhen noted that ‘on the river of Gudngzhou 
[Canton] there are innumerable vessels belonging to Póluómén [Brahmans], 
Bost [Persians], and Kūnlún [Malays] (Ferrand 1919: 246). See, further, Lewicki 
(1935), Hourani (1951) and Tibbetts (1956). 

Regular Austronesian maritime communication between India and Indonesia 
must have begun between 1000 and 600 Bc. The former date is roughly con- 
temporaneous with the time of King Solomon. It was also noted that we have 
testimony from Persian historians of settlements of seafaring peoples called 
Sayabiga, apparently Malays, in the Persian Gulf since the seventh century AD. 
In other words, Semitic and Austronesian seafarers had held regular maritime 
communication with the closest coast of India since around 1000 BC, while by 
the seventh to eighth centuries AD, Malays had reached the Near East, and 
Arabs were sailing to the Far East. Sabaeans apparently already sailed to the 
Strait of Malacca shortly before the turn of the Christian Era. It is possible that 
Austronesians may have sailed to the Red Sea by the first century AD. It is at 
this time, around 70 AD, that Pliny the Elder wrote the following in his Naturalis 
historia (XII. 86-87): 


Omnia falsa, si quidem cinnamomum idemque cinnamum nascitur in 
Aethiopia Tiogodytis conubio permixta. Hi mercantes id a conterminis 
vehunt per maría vasta ratibus, quas neque gubernacula regant neque remi 
trahant vel inpellant, non vela, non ratio ulla adiuvet: omnium instar ibi 
sunt homo tantum et audacia. Praeterea. hibernum mare exigunt circa 
brumam, euris tam maxime flantibus. Hi recto cursu per sinus inpellunt, 
atque a promunturii ambitu argestae deferent in portum Gebbanitarum, 
qui vocatur Ocilia. 

(Plinius 1977: 66-68) 


All this is wrong, for cinnamomum or cinnamum [i.e. cinnamon] 
actually grows in Ethiopia [the inhabitants of which are] inter- 
mingled by marriage with the Trogodytes. These buy it from their 
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neighbours and sail over the vast sea on rafts which are neither 
steered by a rudder, nor moved by oars or driven by a sail, or by 
any other means: all this is replaced by man alone and his valiance. 
Furthermore, it is in winter that they sail the sea around the time 
of the shortest days, for then mostly blows the southeasterly. It 
drives them straight into the bay, and after doubling the promon- 
tory, they run with the northwesterly into the port of the 
Gebbanites called Ocilia. 


It is not the fantastic principle by which the rafts were propelled that is the 
most misleading here. Pliny is quoting from second-hand sources, leading 
to the kind of distortions well known from the children’s game of Chinese 
whispers, in which information is passed from player to player by whispering 
in the ear of the next in the line. The rafts were clearly propelled by sails, 
otherwise the direction of the wind would have been irrelevant. It is in the 
apparently straightforward part of the text that the main source of misinter- 
pretation lies. The assumption existing at that time, that cinnamon originates 
from the Regio cinnamomifera in Ethiopia was based on a misunderstanding. In 
the days of Herodotus, Greek kinnamomon borrowed from Phoenician, and 
Hebrew qinnamon apparently referred to a different aromatic than cinnamomum 
in the days of Pliny (Schoff 1922). The Regio cinnamomifera was the source of 
that other aromatic. Cinnamon (Cinnamomum zeylanicum Nees) came from 
India and, ultimately, Sri Lanka (see Purseglove 1968: 188, 666; also Filliozat 
1949: 7), It is reported only occurring wild in the southern half of the Indian 
west coast and on the western side of Sri Lanka (Burkill 1935: 556). 

Pliny gives the correct time of the year, the middle of the winter, when 
not the south-easterly as he thought (which would not have allowed the rafts 
to reach the Red Sea from anywhere) but the north-easterly wind blows in 
this region, ideal for sailing from the delta of the Indus to the Yemen (Figure 
5.3). This correlates perfectly with the passage from the Periplus, that the 
main means of sea transport on the Indian west coast was a large raft-like 
vessel. Having thus come to an interpretation. of Pliny's text which is in 
harmony with meteorological facts, knowledge of the origin of the cinnamon, 
and a description of the means of transportation from an independent histo- 
riographic source, we can now consider the most intriguing piece of 
information in the text: who were the Trogodytes? 

Normally, the term Trogodytes (literally *cave-dwellers', probably a folk- 
etymological corruption) referred to coastal dwellers, described in contem- 
porary texts as being ‘primitive’ or ‘barbaric’. If their mention by Pliny here 
is also an error, caused by the author’s assumption of an Ethiopian origin of 
the cinnamon, they must have lived on the Somali coast and would not be 
of particular interest. If on the other hand Pliny was using the term in a 
more general meaning of ‘coastal savages’, and merely erring in that he called 
the inland peoples with whom they had intermarried Ethiopians, then he is 
talking about seafaring coastal dwellers of the Malabar coast, having mixed 
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with Dravidians of the hinterland. This could then be the first mention of 
Austronesians in the Near East. Greek Aithiopés, Ethiopians, like Arabic HabSi, 
Abyssinian, was often also used to refer to ‘black-skinned people’ in general. 
Therefore, we are not really stretching the meaning of the source text very 
far, because Dravidians are covered by the term Ethiopians as well. 

For the Austronesians the first consequence of the existence of a different 
maritime tradition, that of Semitic peoples (Phoenician, Sabaean, and later 
Arabic), was that, on approaching the Near East, they met with a competing 
established tradition of boat construction, which made it unlikely that 
Austronesian forms would be taken over almost unmodified, as in the east 
and south of India. Thus, on passing from Malayo-Indonesia to Madagascar 
along the northern perimeter of the Indian Ocean, there is a gap in the 
distribution of Austronesian forms of boat construction approximately between 
the Indus delta and the Swahili coast. On the Indian west coast, the occur- 
rence of Austronesian boat forms decreases, and that of Semitic, particularly 
Arabian, forms increases going north-west. 

Another, and much more significant effect, arising from the meeting of 
Austronesian and Semitic shipping between the Strait of Malacca and the 
Red Sea and Persian Gulf, is the mutual influence of two boat-building tradi- 
tions. This is most apparent in the form of the sail and rigging (see Figure 
5.6). The original Semitic sail, as known from depictions from Ancient Egypt 
and the Mediterranean, was rectangular, fastened to a horizontal yard which 
was suspended symmetrically from a relatively tall mast, and was stretched 
down directly by sheets without an intermediary boom. The Austronesians, 
on the other hand, used various types of mostly triangular spritsails. Typically 
this was stretched between the yard and the boom, which met at the apex 
of the acute triangle. When a mast was used, which was relatively short and 
stubby, the yard was suspended far off centre (closer to the downwards- 
pointed apex which is fastened to the boat) at an extreme slant, so that the 
sail appears to fly in the sky like a wing (see ‘Oceanic lateen’ in Haddon 
and Hornell 1938: 48—52). 

As the apex had to be fastened to a point on the deck or hull anyway, 
there was no real need for a rigid mast, and, particularly in Eastern Austronesia, 
a prop was used instead. Sometimes a prop was used in addition to a mast. 
The Semitic—Austronesian encounter on the Indian Ocean seems to have 
resulted in the emergence of two hybrid sail types, one in the Semitic, the 
other in (mainly Western) Austronesian tradition, which have both tended 
to displace their respective originals. The western hybrid form developed on 
the basis of the ancient Semitic sail, retained the tall mast, the central suspen- 
sion of the yard, and the direct stretching of the sail by the sheet without 
the use of a boom, but assumed the triangular form and the extreme slant 
of the Austronesian sail. The role of Austronesian influence in the develop- 
ment of this triangular lateen sail has also been noted by Horridge (1995: 
137). The lateen sail has practically completely replaced the rectangular sail 
in the Arabian world. Probably during the period of the Caliphates, it spread 
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to a large part of the Mediterranean coast in the west, and down the Malabar 
coast in the east. In the east it also made incursions into the Bay of Bengal, 
and sightings have even been reported from Sumatra (Noteboom 1952: ills 
2 and 3 across p. 380). The development of Semitic sail forms shown in 
Figure 5.6 is a simplified reconstruction, and the actual development was 
probably more complicated. It apparently involved at least one other hybrid 
form, resembling the Old Malayan sail of Figure 5.6, but suspended more or 
less by the centre of the yard from a tall single mast. It is presently still used 
on the dongola markab on the Nile. 

It is interesting to note that a similar influence of Austronesian sail forms 
on Amerindian shipping is attested for sixteenth- to seventeenth-century 
Peruvian balsa rafts, shown in contemporaneous drawings by European 
travellers to be carrying the ‘Oceanic lateen’ rigging (see Johnstone 1980: 
225-27). With regard to Austronesian influence on the sail form in other 
cultural spheres therefore, there is some symmetry between east and west. 
Polynesian inference of the existence of America, and the incentive to sail 
there, is apparent from the retrieval of floating trunks of Oregon pine or 
Sequoia, carried by ocean currents past Hawaii, where they were highly 
valued as material for building large ocean-going double canoes. Since these 
had augmented dugouts as basic hulls, their size was limited by the size of 
available logs (see Hornell 1945: 169). 
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Figure 5.6 Mutual influence of Semitic and Western Austronesian boat forms. 
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Returning to the mutual influence of Semitic and Austronesian sail forms, 
the eastern hybrid form, which probably first emerged in Malay shipping, is 
rectangular like the ancient Semitic but is stretched with a boom. The yard 
is suspended far off-centre and at an extreme slant, so that the sail has the 
same high-flying appearance as the traditional Austronesian triangular sprit- 
sail in spite of the rectangular form. This Old Malayan rectangular sail 
apparently placed increased demands on sturdiness of the mast — not a partic- 
ularly important, and not therefore a reliable, element of traditional 
Austronesian boat construction (except when immediately involved in 
stretching the spritsail, thus taking the function performed by the yard in the 
Old Western Austronesian rigging in Figure 5.6). The solution seems to have 
been to stabilise the mast with two props reaching up almost to the place at 
which the yard is fastened, resulting in the tripod mast — a characteristic 
feature of Malayo-Indonesian shipping up to relatively recent times. The 
oldest depictions of this Old Malayan rigging can be seen on reliefs of the 
Borobudur temple in central Java, built around 800 aD (Hornell 1920: 218, 
220). Later ones can be found in illustrations of the Malayan junk (Malay 
jug) in sixteenth- to nineteenth-century Portuguese, Spanish, Italian, Dutch, 
and British manuscripts and publications. It has been spread, apparently by 
Malays, through central to east Indonesia, from where simplified variants have 
been carried, probably by North Halmaherans and perhaps also by Central 
Moluccans, over the Raja Ampats and Cendrawasih Bay (former Geelvink 
Bay, in the north of Irian Jaya) to the Admiralties and Bismarck Archipelago 
(north Papua New Guinea), and through the Torres Straits to the south- 
eastern tip of Papua New Guinea and the Louisiades (see distribution in 
Doran 1981: 82 Figure 46; see Figure 5.5; see also Haddon and Hornell 
1938: 52-54). 

This distribution of the Old Malayan sail in the east coincides with east- 
ward extensions of the distribution area of the double-outrigger boat to 
Cendrawasih Bay and the Torres Strait, and isolated occurrences in Nissan at 
the north-western end of the Solomons, and in the Louisiades (see Doran 
1981: 79, Figure 42; Haddon and Hornell 1937: 116—18, 254—55). It evidendy 
represents much later trade contacts than the original Austronesian movement 
into Oceania. 

On the northern side, the North Halmaheran Tidoreans were already active 
as far east as Cendrawasih Bay and the Sarmi coast several centuries before 
European contact. This coincides with the easternmost distribution of 
borrowed reflexes of Tidore kolano ‘king’ (see Mahdi 1994a: 193). Historio- 
graphic data indicate that further advances to the Bismarck Archipelago did 
not begin until the middle of the nineteenth century (Seiler 1982). INo data 
confirms the 1912 surmise of Georg Friederici (cited by Haddon and Hornell 
1937: 118) deriving the double-outrigger canoe in this region from an early 
Indonesian or Philippine colony on Nissan. However, the distribution of 
reflexes of *bulu ‘betel pepper’, a borrowing from East Austro-Asiatic as far 
east as the St Vitiaz Islands indicates that some seafarers from East Indonesia 
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must have reached these places at some early time long after the Oceanic 
dispersal (see ‘Linguistic Data on Transmission of Southeast Asian Cultigens 
to India and Sri Lanka’, Mahdi, vol. II, ch. 17). 

The southern extension through the Torres Strait is correlated with copious, 
but so far not yet chronologically defined, linguistic evidence of North 
Halmaheran activity in the Torres Straits and the Gulf of Papua discovered 
by Voorhoeve (1982). Indeed, the ship for long-distance navigation by the 
North Halmaheran Tidoreans and Ternatans was the kora-kora, a double- 
outrigger boat carrying a slight modification of the Old Malayan rigging. 
Unlike Tidorean activity in the northern coast of Irian Jaya, which resulted 
in political dependency of local tribes and chiefdoms on the Sultan of Tidore, 
there is no indication whatsoever that North Halmaheran sailings to the Gulf 
of Papua the Bismarck Archipelago had any political consequences for the 
peoples of these regions. The hiri ritual trade in the Gulf of Papua also does 
not seem to have been inspired by North Halmaheran activities, because the 
lakatoi in hiri expeditions bears no resemblance either in design of the hull 
or in the rigging to North Halmaheran watercraft. The words for metals 
(iron, copper, gold, silver) were brought to Cendrawasih Bay (North Iran 
Jaya), and the word for ‘betel pepper’ to the St Vitiaz Islands not by North 
Halmaherans, but apparently by East Central Maluku-speaking peoples, 
because cognates of the respective words, frequent in the latter, do not 
occur in the former (nor in Malay, thus also excluding this language as 
probable donor). 

The Old Malayan sail could not have reached these parts before the trans- 
Indonesian spice trade which began in the second century BC. But, as first 
contacts between Malay and Semitic shipping are apparently of the same date, 
it is doubtful that the hybrid sail form would have also immediately appeared 
in East Indonesia. Some particularities in the distribution of a word for 
sorghum/foxtail millet suggest that Malay-speakers were not yet sailing all 
the way to North Maluku (Mahdi 1994b: 439), but that the spices were 
transported from there to the Sangir-North Sulawesi area by speakers of 
East Central Maluku. Malay sailings to East Indonesia probably did not begin 
until the sixth century AD or later (ibid.). This must apparently be consid- 
ered as the earliest possible date for the propagation of the sail form into 
Oceania. 


PASSAGE TO ARABIA AND AFRICA: THE SEWN BOAT 


The third element of asymmetry is the singular circumstance that the last 
developmental form of Austronesian watercraft, the double-outrigger boat, 
has the expected smallest eastward distribution north and south of New Guinea 
(see above), but in the west an isolated dispersal area at the furthest end of 
the Austronesian westward movement (East Africa and Madagascar). This can, 
in my opinion, be ascribed to the joint effect of two factors. 
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One is that in the west Austronesian colonies sooner or later came in 
contact with, and could profit from, the highly developed culture of India, 
of which the local Austronesians themselves soon became an integral part. 
The shipping tradition in India, though introduced and kept up until rela- 
tively late by Austronesians from Malayo-Indonesia, appears to have rapidly 
developed into an independent tradition, becoming an authentic element of 
Indian culture. Therefore, for later Austronesian merchants and colonisers 
with the double-outrigger, the Indian coast was impervious to new methods 
in boat-construction, as the Near Eastern coast, with its established Semitic 
tradition, had been earlier. In this way, boat traditions of westward-sailing 
Austronesians could not become established on the coasts until they were 
past the Near East, i.e. only from the Swahili coast of East Africa onwards. 
In the east there did not exist as compelling an incentive to long-distance 
navigation as the demand for spices in the west, and the supply of some 
valuable raw materials of the African coast. The Arabian historian and geog- 
rapher al-Idrisi, writing in 1154 AD, observes that Malays (people from the 
islands of az-Zabag) transported iron ore from Sofala, because it was of a 
superior quality compared to ore from domestic sources (von Sicard 1966: 
475; see also Tibbetts 1979: 52). 

Thus, on one hand, the spice and raw-material trade stimulated Austronesian 
double-outrigger boats to sailings over much greater distances. On the other 
hand, established shipping traditions in the countries on the first stages of the 
westward route discouraged shipbuilding technology transfer. One enigmatic 
feature of Austronesian shipbuilding influence in the west, in this context, is 
the distribution of the sewn hull (compare Prins 1986: 17—21; see Figure 
5.5). The adoption of this technology in India can be assigned to the earlier 
Austronesian (Naga) settlers, who reached there before the Malays and intro- 
duced the first boat forms featuring it to this region. This matches the wide 
distribution of the sewn boat in Oceania, which thus shows itself to be 
symmetrical to that in India and Sri Lanka. A time-depth of some three 
millennia for the split between the movements to India and to Oceania makes 
differences in the respective manifestations of certain features inevitable. 
Parallel to the difference in rigging of the reversible single-outrigger canoe 
in Sri Lanka and Micronesia were substantial differences in sewing techniques. 
In view of the extended period of independent development, this does not 
contradict the basic concept of a common origin. At least one apparently 
very common form of plank seam in India does not seem to diverge from 
that observed in Tongareva or the Tuamotus, any more than the latter diverge 
from each other or from other Polynesian forms (see Figure 5.7). 

The scenario cannot be so simply applied to the Near East and Africa. 
Firstly, the rafts — which were apparently the first Austronesian vessels to 
reach the Near East — are not sewn, and, secondly, Ancient Egyptian, 
Phoenician and Sabaean hull constructions, apparently also sewn, were more 
advanced than those of the first Austronesian seafarers, so that it is unlikely 
that the Austronesians could have influenced them. An Austronesian form of 
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Figure 5.7 Typical plank seams from: (a) India (based on Wiebeck 1987: 68 Figure 
28 a4); (b) Tongareva; (c) Tuamotu; and (d-e) elsewhere in Polynesia, including Samoa, 
Uvea (based on Prins 1986: 125 Figure 93, 132 Figure 105, 145 Figure 120d, 146 
Figure 121). 


sewn hull construction may have been established here in earlier Malay 
(Sayabiga) settlements, and the presently (or recently still) observed small 
enclaves in the Persian Gulf and in Hadramaut could be relicts of this. They 
could also represent remains of an original Semitic form. 

The agreement between the distribution area of the sewn boat and the 
double-outrigger canoe in East Africa makes it seem likely that it was intro- 
duced here by Malays (if not by the Malagasy, who originally also had 
double-outrigger canoes). However, Prins (1986: 20) has called attention to 
a passage in the Periplus, according to which the emporium Rhapta at the 
southern end of the Swahili coast (Azania) acquired its name from sewn boats 
(rhapton ploiarion) found here. It is possible that the derivation of an Azanian 
city name from a Greek word for a kind of boat was a folk-etymology, but 
it is reasonable to assume that there were sewn boats in the port, thereby 
suggesting the etymology to the author. This implies either that Austronesians 
with sewn boats were on the African east coast as far south as Rhapta at the 
same time as Pliny’s cinnamon-carrying raftsmen were sailing to the Red Sea, 
or that the sewn boats in question were of local origin. The latter is the 
likelier proposition. 

Considering that Austronesians, either Malay or Malagasy, would doubtless 
also have brought the technology of sewn hulls with them, I tentatively 
assume that present remnants reflect a mixture of autochthonous and Austro- 
nesian traditions. This seems likely because Austronesian forms which have 
influenced local boat-building were of the sewn type. Hornell (1936: 146-47) 
notes that the East African mtepe, a sewn double-outrigger boat, and a type 
of double-outrigger fishing canoe found along the whole coast from Lamu 
to Moçambique are the only two instances of boats displaying oculi (boat’s 
'eyes) at the bow as well as at the stern, apart from a number of Western 
Austronesian vessels, for example on a relief of the eighth-century Borobudur 
temple in Central Java. The custom probably emerged at a time when 
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reversible single-outrigger boats were still frequent in Western Austronesia. 
Its retention on ocean-going merchant ships with Old Malayan rigging, 
depicted at Borobudur (see Hornell 1920: 220 Figure 29), suggests that oculi 
fore and aft were also typical of Malay ships sailing to East Africa. 

The Malays are not known to use sewn boats at present. However, that 
they once probably did is suggested by the survival of the sewn boat among 
the Sea Dayaks of Sarawak (Prins 1986: 21; see Figure 5.5). The use of sewn 
hulls in large Malay ocean-going ships is recorded in Chinese sources from 
the third century AD. The following excerpt from the encyclopaedic Yiqié 
jingyin yi (Comprehensive Pronunciation Dictionary, 817 AD) of Hui Lin 
quotes Zhang Yis Gudngyd, written in 230 AD, and a commentary on the 
Zhuangzí by Sima Biao (lived 240—305 AD): 

po bó. xia yin bó. Sima Biao zhi Zhuangzi yún. háizhong dachuan 
yue bó. Guángyá bó háizhou yé. rishut lių shi chi. züshí yünzài qian 
yu rén chu huówü. yi yue Künlán bó. yundong cf chuán duo Gilun wéi 
shutjiang. yung yezi-pí wéi sud liánfú. 

(Pelliot 1925: 257) 
Expose [?] bó: the lower is pronounced bó. Sima Biao commenting 
the Zhuangzi says: high sea big ships are called bó. [In the] Guăngyá, 
bó 1s sea ship too. The draught is six-ten feet. [It is| used to trans- 
port a thousand [or] more persons, apart from cargo. [It is] also 
called Kunlán bó. Running such a ship are mostly Gúlúns serving 
as seamen. [They] use the coconut husk to make cords [for] binding 
together [the parts of the ship]. 


See also Needham (1971: 459). In early Chinese texts, which were written in 
vertical columns, ‘upper’ and ‘lower’ correspond to our ‘former’ and ‘latter’, 
The second bó (presently normally read baí) is written with another character 
(the phonetic element of the first bó character), and means ‘silver, white’, rather 
than 'ship'. All the other instances of bó in the text are written with the 'ship' 
character. In a straightforward translation, the phrase liù shi chi gives the draught 
of the Künlán ships as sixty feet rather than six-ten feet. However, not only 
would that already be somewhat on the large side as a specification for a modern 
supertanker, but the writer, had he really meant sixty feet, would have expressed 
this differently, i.e. as six zhang (1 zhang = 10 chi). Other translators interpret 
the shi ‘ten’ as scribal error for qi ‘seven’, and translate 'six-seven feet’. Needham 
translates yézi-pi, the material for the cords, as fibrous bark of the coconut (tree), 
but although ye means ‘coconut palm’, zf is ‘child, person, seed, egg, some- 
thing small and hard’ (Wu 1985: 929), so that yezf must refer to the nut, not 
the palm, and the whole (pi ‘skin, peel, hide’) must be translated ‘coconut husk’. 
Pelliot translated correspondingly écorce de noix de coco. It is Hui Lin who was 
in error here, because the coconut fibres used for strong cords are not from 
the husk. The significance of the text lies in its telling us that the hulls of third- 
century AD Malay ocean-going ships were sewn. 
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One confusing detail of earliest Chinese texts on Malays and Malay ships 
was the distinctive usage of the terms Kinlun (originally '[from beyond] the 
frontier’) and Gúlún (also Kalin, Juélin — a misprint of the preceding, and 
Gúlún in which the second syllable is written with a different but homonymous 
character) meaning ‘Malay, Malay-speaking Negrito’. The word Kinlin orig- 
inally referred to the Kunlun Mountains north of Tibet, which support the 
celestial dome, as do the Atlas Mountains in Greek mythology (de Saussure 
1921). Later, the name was also given to some frontier polities south of 
Yunnan — as also to Pulo Condor, which was a frontier landmark on the 
maritime trade route to the South Seas, as the Kunlun mountains were on 
the overland silk route. In later times, routed enemy fleets were reported 
being chased beyond Kānlún [Pulo Condor]. It is from the indication that 
the Kiinlin bó are chiefly manned by Gúlún that one may identify the ships 
as Malay. But as large ships from beyond the frontier (the original literal 
meaning of the name of the ship type) were typically Malay vessels, the term 
Kanlin became confused with the doublet variants for Malay etc., so that 
Kūnlún gradually displaced these latter as a word for ‘Malay’, and the name 
of the ship was re-interpreted to mean ‘Malay ship’. 

As the Sea People (Orang-laut), who formed the greater part of Malay- 
speakers on the high seas, were largely Negrito, the term Kūnlún also acquired 
the further meaning of ‘black-skinned person’, as in the following definition 
of the Malay language in the Yigie jingyin yi of Hui Lin: 

Künlün yt. shang yin kün xia yin lin. shi su yu bian yi zud Gúlún. 
Nanhai zhou nidozhong Yi rén yé. shén hei luo xing. 

(Pelliot 1925: 261) 
The Kinliin language: the upper is pronounced kin, the lower 
lun; this commonly used language is ordinarily also called Gulun. 
These are the South Sea Island barbarians of the wilderness [lit. 
amidst the birds], entirely black and naked-bodied. 


See, further, Pelliot (1923: 271-72 fn. 3, 290). 

Some clarity in this confusion of notions expressed by Kinltin is provided 
by the Chinese Buddhist pilgrim Yijing in a passage in his Nanhai jigui néifá 
chuan (Record of the Practice of the Righteous [i.e. Buddhist] Law in the 
South Seas) completed either in 691 or the beginning of 692 AD. The 
following gloss combines the English translation of Takakusu (I-Tsing 1896: 
11-12) and the French of Ferrand (1919: 243-44), heeding also Edouard 
Chavannes’ note in I-Tsing (1894: 63—64 fn. 7): 


As indeed the Juélin [read Kulün] were the first to come to 
Tongking/Canton, all became known under the general name of 
Kinlun [ie. people from beyond the frontier]. But the [actual] 
Künlün have curly hair and black bodies, [whereas those of] the 
other islands are not different from in China, but for going bare- 
foot and wearing the sarong [gánmán]. 
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Yijing himself being from the south of China, the population of which at 
that time still consisted mainly of Daic and Hmong-Mien peoples, ‘not 
different from in China’ should probably be understood as resembling these, 
and not Han Chinese. This is a reasonably good description of Mongoloid 
peoples of Western Malayo-Indonesia. In another place, Yijing also indicates 
that the language of Sri Vijaya, which he visited several times, known from 
copious epigraphic data to be Old Malay, was the Kiunlun language. 

As Christie (1957) indicated, the kolandiophonta named in the Periplus as the 
largest ships (see above) must be a Greek rendering of Künlán bó, and the 
Chinese source indeed shows it to be very sizeable. The first European source 
— apart from the Periplus which does not give its size more precisely, and 
Marco Polo who was apparently describing a Chinese junk — is the Descriptio 
Orientalum Partium of the Friulian missionary known in English as Odoric of 
Pordenone (Latin: Odoricus de Porto Naonis; German: Oderich von Portenau; 
Italian: Odorico or Odorigo da Pordenone), identified in the manuscript itself 
as Odoricus Boemus de Foro Julii (i.e. Odoric the Bohemian of Friuli): 


Cum autem illic in Polumbo fuimus nos ad portum, aliam navim nomine 
Zuncum nos ascendimus. ... Nunc autem in ista navi erant bene septin- 
genti, inter alios homines et mercatores. 


(Yule 1913: 293-94) 


And then at Polumbum [read Columbum] we made to the harbour, 
went on board another ship called a junk [zuncum]. ... Now then 
in this ship there were good seven hundred [persons] among others 
men and merchants. 


Columbum (Sanskrit Kolamba) was a port in India. In place of Zuncum other 
manuscript copies have Londum, Zucum, Cocum, Conchum, or Zochi, reflecting 
the puzzlement of the scribes on coming across this unfamiliar word (although 
a cognate was used earlier by Marco Polo). It derives from Malay jug ‘large 
ocean-going merchant ship’ (c£. Kern 1889: 1219-20). From the above we 
can conclude that the large ocean-going ships in question were indeed of 
Malay-speakers, that they were very large, but nevertheless had sewn hulls. 


THE BOAT COFFIN 


Linguistic reflections of earliest activity involving the Austronesian boat at 
the western end of the Austronesian dispersal area involves the protoform 
*qaBay ‘boat’. 


‘boat’ *qaBar 
Taiwan: Favorlang abak 
Kanakanabu abanur 


Oponohu Rukai havanu 
Siraya aval 
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‘boat’ 
Philippines-Sarawak: 


Mergui Islands: 


Sumatra & Barrier Islands: 
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Bilaan 

Gaddang 

Ilanun 

Tirurai 

West Bukidnon 
Moken 

Malay 
Mentawai 

Nias 

Sichule 


T'shipmaster (pu- < *-pu ‘elder, master’) 


*qaBan 
awe) 

aban 

away 
awar 

aval 

kaban 
pu-hawant 
abak 


owo 


ofo 


The protoform was already noted above in connection with earliest borrow- 
ings into Chinese. Interesting are borrowed reflexes in some Mon-Khmer 
and Tibeto-Burmic languages of mainland Southeast Asia and the north-east 
of India (Mahdi 1994b: 458-59): 


Austro-Asiatic (Shorto 1971: 67): 


Mon-Khmer: 


Biat 
Sre 


Tibeto-Burmic (Shafer 1974: 406, 427): 


Burmic: 


Naga-Kuki: 


t ‘trough’ 


Melam 

Middle Burmese 
Rawang 

Tamalu 
Tukiumu 


Banpara 
Bari 

Garo 

Mikir Kuki 


Naga 


coffin 


P bam 
gyban 


boat 

gog-si 

kon 

k’on-si 

go-si 

gon-si 

canoe/coffin 

k'un 

k'og 

rip-kont 

kon < Proto-Kuki 
*r-Kuar 

kop 


This first of all testifies to the ascent of the Mekong, Salween, Irrawaddy, 
and Ganges/Brahmaputra by Austronesians. As Indochina apparently was the 
cradle of the Southeast Asian boat burial tradition and the ‘ship of the dead’ 
cult, the semantic shifts which the words for boat underwent demonstrate 
that Austronesians must have been active on the Indochinese rivers — where 
Heine-Geldern (1932) discovered the boats with sponsons — at the time of 
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the formation of the burial tradition and corresponding cult. The same 
semantic shift is attested for Mori, an Austronesian language of Sulawesi, in 
which banka means ‘boat’ as well as ‘coffin’ (Esser 1927-33: 42). 

The boat burial, known from archaeological research in Niah Cave (see 
Harrison 1958), has been reported from several regions of Malayo-Indonesia 
and the Philippines (see e.g. Steinmann 1945: 2388; Junker 1990: 90-91). 
Probably the earliest report is that of boat burial in the Moluccas by Antonio 
Galvão c. 1544 AD (Jacobs 1971: 76-77). In the original distribution area, 
radiocarbon dates of boat burials are available for Viet-khe, Vietnam 
(603 + 207, 533 + 257, and 465 + 295 BC), and for the Ongbah Cavern, 
Thailand (200 + 200 Bc} — all recalculated from bp-values cited in Higham 
(1989: 195, 204). 

In the Tanimbar and Timurlaut Islands in South Maluku, boat coffins in 
which corpses are laid out on the beach have the form of a double canoe 
(van Hoévell 1890: 169). Considering that the Tanimbarese presently use 
double-outrigger boats, the burial custom must date back to the time before 
displacement of the double canoe and single-outrigger boat from Malayo- 
Indonesia by the double-outrigger boat. On the other hand, prehistoric as 
well as most recent depictions and effigies of the ‘boat of the dead’ show 
the latter as an outriggerless single-hulled boat. 

Austronesian navigation on the mainland rivers must have extended over 
a considerable period of time, from the period when peoples using double 
canoes with dugout or augmented dugout hulls, ancestral to present 
Polynesians and other Oceanic peoples, were still in Malayo-Indonesia to the 
time when the outriggerless longboat with a keeled hull of planks was appar- 
ently taken over by Austronesians from peoples they encountered on the 
mainland rivers of Indochina and then spread by them to Botel Tobago, 
Maluku and the Solornons. Not only are the keeled longboats in all three 
regions very similar in form (see Figure 5.8), they are built in the same 
manner, so that no doubt remains that the three 'all belong to the same class 
of naval design' (Hornell 1936: 145; see also Davidson 1903: 586; Suder 
1930: 36-39; Horridge 1982; Prins 1986: 152-53). 

The implications of the double-canoe-shaped coffins of Tanimbar for an 
early date for the first ascent of Indochinese rivers by Austronesians is supported 
by the following information from Polynesia. The dispersal area of the boat- 
burial custom, originating from the Indochinese mainland, apparently reaches 


A 


Figure 5.8 Shapes of keeled, outriggerless, lashed-lug, plank-hulled boats from: (a) 
Botel Tobago Island, southeast of Taiwan (based on Hornell 1936: Figure 1, 1944, 
plate 7); and (b) the Solomons (based on Prins 1986: 152 Figure 129). 
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as far east as Polynesia. Handy (1923: 111-12) notes that in the Marquesas 
the dead were placed in coffins which had the shape of canoes, and that 
coffins were frequently referred to as canoes (vaka). This seems not to be the 
only occurrence of the burial practice in Polynesia, as instances of boat burial 
are known from archaeological sites in Hawaii (Matthew Spriggs, personal 
communication). 

It may at first glance appear likely that boat-burial traditions should emerge 
wherever boats play an important role in the livelihood of a community, 
which would dictate considerable caution in including all the instances noted 
above into the dispersal area of a single original tradition. Nevertheless, a 
boat in Neolithic and early metal-age society was the product of a long and 
very labour-intensive procedure, so that only a privileged few could afford 
a Viking’s funeral or a boat for passage to the afterworld in their pyramid or 
funerary vault. It is in this privileged form that boats as part of funeral rituals 
may apparently be seen as something more or less universal. For the word 
for ‘boat’ to also become a general word for ‘coffin’ would, on the other 
hand, need boat burial to be a normal form of inhumation, accessible also 
to the commoner. This is only practicable when what is used is not a real 
boat but a coffin shaped like a boat and performing the ritual role of a boat, 
as in the Southeast Asian boat-burial tradition and also in the Marquesas. 

This non-privileged boat burial makes the practice rather unique, and 
increases the chances that it is a single tradition, extending in its dispersal 
area from Indochina to Polynesia. This would imply, however, that either 
the oldest Viet-khe date cited above does not represent the earliest practice 
of the tradition, or that the migration to Polynesia must have departed from 
Southeast Asia not earlier than the end of the seventh century Bc. Coffins 
in the form of dugout boats are also characteristic of burial sites in Sichuan 
province immediately north of Yunnan. The area also features megalithic 
remains as well as ritual stepped platforms. The culture involved here is appar- 
ently contemporaneous with the Western Zhou (eleventh century to 771 BC) 
and Eastern Zhou (770—256 BC) periods. Although the earliest boat burials 
may be from the beginning of the latter period, much of the recovered grave 
goods are of the Warring States period (475-221 BC), whereas some graves 
of a later phase showed coins of the Qin dynasty (221—207 BC) (see Chang 
1978: 446-47). This is, nevertheless, too thin a basis from which to speculate 
on a movement departing from Southeast Asia around 600 Bc heading into 
Oceania, to be finally absorbed by speakers of the branch of Central-East 
Oceanic from which Proto-Polynesian derived. 

It seems justifiable to retain tentatively a date of around 600 BC for the 
final exodus of the older, now typically Oceanic, boat forms (dugout or 
augmented-dugout-hulled double canoes and single-outrigger boats) from 
Southeast Asia. This must have immediately preceded the dispersal of the 
keeled plank-hulled longboat, which only reached the Solomons in the east, 
and which in turn apparently preceded the diffusion of Dong Son-related 
bronze in the last centuries of the first millennium BC, reaching North and 
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Central Maluku around 200 Bc and not advancing much further. The dispersal 
of outriggerless, keeled, plank-hulled boats in the Solomons is confined to 
the ‘encroachment’ zone of the distribution area of languages included in the 
Meso-Melanesian Cluster. It is an area previously occupied by speakers of 
Central-East Oceanic languages and subsequently encroached upon by Meso- 
Melanesian speakers (Ross 1989: 13). It is tempting to see a movement of 
outriggerless-longboat-sailors, departing from Maluku in East Indonesia at 
some time between 500 and 200 BC and heading towards the Bismarck 
Archipelago, as having helped trigger the Meso-Melanesian expansion. The 
East Austroasiatic form for betel pepper, referred to above, may perhaps have 
been relayed to the St Vitiaz Islands on the same occasion. 


TERMS FOR SAILBOAT FOR LONG-DISTANCE 
NAVIGATION 


In preliminary estimations, the end of the Early Holocene isolation period 
of insular Southeast Asia and beginning of the expansionist period caused by 
seafaring was placed by Dunn (1970: 1048-49) and Solheim (1969: 134) 
respectively at the third to first millennia BC and the fifth millennium BC to 
the beginning of the fourth. In a more recent critical review of all available 
radiocarbon data, Spriggs (1989: 605) came to the conclusion that these led 
to a clear picture of a spread of Neolithic culture from Taiwan southwards 
into insular Southeast Asia over a period of about 1,000 years beginning at 
about 3000 BC (see also Spriggs 1991: 308-09), dating in Taiwan itself at 
least as far back as 3500 BC, perhaps even to 4300 Bc. The dating is in fairly 
good agreement with that of the beginning of the Austronesian dispersal from 
the homeland and first split of the proto-language at around 4500 Bc (Blust 
1984-85: 54), which is generally accepted among Austronesianist historical 
linguists, particularly if the homeland is on the mainland coast facing Taiwan. 

Solheim considered that Southeast Asian coastal and riverside dwellers were 
regularly using the water for movement by 3000 BC, and that the seas between 
Indochina, south-east China, the Philippines, and Kalimantan must have been 
the scene of lively maritime communication during the third and second 
millennia BC. These dates imply a gradual development, the beginning of 
which coincides with that of the Neolithic movement from Taiwan into the 
Philippines. It seems doubtful, however, that it already manifested itself on 
a very large scale in 3000 BC. It most probably did not reach the level 
observed, e.g. in Oceania, at European contact until some time between 2500 
and 1000 Bc. 

The tradition of mobility on the high seas (which are by no means partic- 
ularly peaceful in this region, being seasonally hit by typhoons) moved along 
together with the Austronesian migration through the Philippines and 
Indonesia into the Pacific. An early Austronesian protoform, *paDaHu ‘(sail- 
boat for) long-distance navigation’, having the doublet *paDaHu (apparently 
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by assimilation of the antepenultimate schwa to the penultimate *a), was 
transported in the same movement into Oceania (see Mahdi 1994b: 462): 


*p[sa]DaHu 

Malayo-Indonesia: 

Old-Malay layar padaw storm sail 

Javanese parahu boat 
Bismarck Archipelago: 

Malu parauT 
Solomons: 

Uve folaut 

Nggela vinaut travel by sea 
Vanuatu: 

N. Efate wo-wolau steer canoe 

Mota wala-walau paddle together 

Raga walau guide, steer 
Fyi-Rotuma: 

Rotuma foráu travel by sea 

Bau Fiji volao boat shed 
Polynesia: 

Samoa folau ship, voyage 

Tahiti farau boat shed 

Maori wharau boat shed 

Hawaiian halau boat shed 

Futuna folau navigator 

a-folau boat shed 
Tonga folau fleet, travel by sea 


T see Haddon and Hornell (1938: 71) t irregular i 


Pawley and Pawley (1994: 358-59 #51) regard the protoform of the Oceanic 
reflexes as deriving from Proto-Austronesian *laHuod seawards (the authors 
refer to it as *laSud) with prefix *pa-, comparing the reflexes with: 


Philippines: 
Ilokano palaud go to the west, to the coast 
Cebuano palawud go to sea (irreg. w, expected 
h«*S) 
Off S.E. Sulawesi: 
Tukang Besi hena?u descend, go seawards, go west 


With regard to the second reconstruction *laHued, compare: Pazeh rahut 
‘west’, West Bukidnon Manobo lawod ‘amid a vast flat place (e.g. the sea)’, 
Karo Batak lawot, Old Javanese lod, Tifu lawe ‘sea’, Suau dau-dau ‘sea coast’, 
Fiji lau ‘islands lying to windward’. 
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As the prefix *pa- has remained productive in most languages of the area, 
the Philippines and Tukang Besi forms could be recent innovations, as e.g. 
Malay palaut ‘seaman’. Furthermore, assuming *a as the original vowel in 
the first syllable leaves the schwa in the doublet unexplained. For a definitive 
solution, however, it remains to be hoped that cognate forms will be found 
in Oceanic languages which retain final consonants, which should reflect final 
Proto-Oceanic *r < *d if the reconstruction of the Pawleys is correct. 

Dempwolff (1938: 113) assumed Malay parahu ‘boat’ to be the regular cog- 
nate in the alignment in which I have placed Malay (layar) padaw, and conse- 
quently reconstructed the protoform with *r in place of the *D. However, the 
assumed Malay cognate must be a borrowing from Old Javanese, because of 
the alternative Malay cognate padaw in the expression for storm sail. Normally, 
even relatively large Malayo-Indonesian vessels only carried one sail on each 
mast. A storm sail (the sail immediately above the main sail) was therefore an 
exclusive attribute of very large ocean-going junks. The expression for storm 
sail thus literally meant 'the kind of sail which only occurs on sailboats for long- 
distance navigation’. A boat shed in Oceania is also a feature which is chiefly 
restricted to larger ships for long-distance navigation. 

The original Malay form was apparently borrowed into languages of East 
Kalimantan, East Malaysia, and the Philippines (see Blust 1983-84: #258): 


Kalimantan: 
Tarakan padao boat 
Bintulu padaw sailing 
Kadazan padau boat 
South Philippines: 
Tausug paraw boat 
Maranao padao sailboat 
Central Philippines: 
Cebuano paráw schooner, galleon 
North Philippines: 
Tagalog paráw large passenger or cargo sailboat 
Pangasinan páraw sailboat 


The medial -7- in the Tagalog and Cebuano reflexes is regular for loanwords of 
which the etymon had -d- in the donor language. In directly inherited reflexes, 
Tagalog and Cebuano regularly reflect intervocalic *-D- as -l-. An original -r- 
of a borrowed word is likewise reflected as -L in Tagalog and Cebuano. 

Malay seems to have subsequently acquired parahu ‘boat’ from Old Javanese, 
and this was in turn spread further to a number of languages of West Indonesia 
(see Mahdi 1994b: 462): 


Acheh p(a)raho boat 
Sundanese parahu? boat 
Balinese p(a)rahu boat 
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Toba Batak parau boat 
Madurese parao(h) boat 
Sasak p(o)rau boat 
Ngaju parau boat 


With apparent exception of Old Javanese parahu and Malay padaw, all West 
Austronesian reflexes of *poDaHu/*paDaHu are secondary borrowings. 
Otherwise, reflexes which at least seem to be authentic mainly appear in 
languages of Polynesia and other languages of Central East Oceanic. Isolated 
exceptions probably belong to a substrate or adstrate, marking the path of a 
diffusion or movement to, or a distribution area preceding, the present one. 

It is remarkable that borrowed reflexes which apparently were not acquired 
from either Malay padaw or pərahu, but from some other Austronesian source, 
are particularly frequent in Dravidian languages of South India (Burrow and 
Emeneau 1984: #3838): 


Tamil patavu/pataku small boat 
Malayalam patavu/pataku ship, large boat 
Kannada padahu /padagu/ 

padangu /hadagu/ 

hadaga ship, large boat 
Tulu padavu /pada boat 

hadagu /hadaga ship 

Telugu padava boat 


The assumption of a Dravidian loan into Central East Oceanic can be 
excluded, because it would imply Dravidian long-distance sailings to 
Austronesia during the legendary period of the Villavar and Minavar, if not 
even earlier. Furthermore, the numerous and partly irregular variants suggest 
dispersal among the Dravidian languages through contact influence, in which 
vernaculars played an important role. 

The distribution of a Meso-Austronesian form for ‘sailboat for long-distance 
navigation', featuring a split dispersal area with eastern and western branches, 
parallels the symmetry of Austronesian boat form distribution. The word for 
sailboat for long-distance navigation must have been a shared innovation of a 
group of languages spoken by peoples using the symmetric and asymmetric 
double canoe and the single-outrigger boat. These are the principal boat forms 
for long-distance sailings of peoples retaining reflexes of the protoform in 
Oceania. The distribution of reflexes of the word indicated above suggests that 
the displacement of these boat forms in Indonesia by the outriggerless longboat 
and double-outrigger boat proceeded parallel to the displacement of languages 
with inherited reflexes of *poDaHu/*paDaHu and the peoples which spoke 
them. The displacement to the east and to the west (the latter resulting in the 
transmission of the word to South India, where it was borrowed into Dravidian 
languages) must have taken place more or less simultaneously. 
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The first significant conclusion to be drawn from this circumstance is that 
long-distance navigation had become a sufficiently distinct and regularly 
performed undertaking to give rise to a separate term for it m Malayo- 
Indonesia well before the speakers of presently prevailing language groups 
using double-outrigger or outriggerless boats arrived here. Long-distance navi- 
gation thus was already a prominent culture feature of the preceding 
population which moved out to the east and the west. Considering that the 
eastern extent of the dispersal of the double canoe and single-outrigger boats 
of the latter appears to coincide with that of boat burial, the oldest finds 
dating from the end of the seventh century BC at Viet-khe, the observed 
dispersal of the word for (sailing boat for) long-distance navigation, coincid- 
ing in its western and its eastern extent with that of the last-mentioned boat 
forms, fits well with the estimate of 600 BC as the date before which dispersal 
to India must have begun. 

The reversible single-outrigger boat, the last Austronesian boat form 
preceding the double-outrigger boat, is found in Micronesia as well as Sri 
Lanka (see Figure 5.9). Its double-sprit rigging in Sri Lanka, in which the 
sheets of the suspended sail are led through between the V-shaped twin masts 
and fastened again at the opposite end when shunting, and the so-called 
‘Oceanic lateen’ in Micronesia, of which the apex is extracted from its socket 
and placed in another one at the opposite end, letting the boom swivel over 
in complementary direction when performing the same manoeuvre (see Figure 
5.2 (t) and (d), are apparently two independent solutions to the problem 
which shunting poses for the ngging (Mahdi 1994b: 481 n. 180). The displace- 
ment of the reversible single-outrigger boat from Indonesia must have 
commenced at an early stage, before a uniform solution for the problem had 
become established. The final consolidations of the two parallel solutions 
apparently took place separately in the eastern and western distribution areas 


Figure 5.9 Reversible single-outrigger boats from (a) Sri Lanka and Micronesia 
((b) Carolines, (à Marshalls). 


Sources: Based respectively on Hópfner (1984: 18 Figure 11); J. Nyret, as reproduced in Koch 
(1984: 18 Figure 8); and A.B. Alexander, as reproduced in Lewis (1975: 260 Figure 54). 
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after a competing boat tradition featuring the double-outrigger boat had 
intruded in between. The earliest radiocarbon date for settlements in the 
Marianas in Micronesia is 1000 BC (Bonhomme and Craib 1987), which may 
be the earliest probable date of the displacement from Indonesia. I therefore 
consider some time between 1000 and 600 BC as the most probable for the 
beginning of movement to India of Austronesians with a developed tradition 
of long-distance maritime communication. 

It is possible (even quite probable) that Austronesians had reached India 
earlier, and even settled there, but it is only from some time between 1000 
and 600 BC onwards, in my opinion, that colonies were formed on the Indian 
coast, and probably also in Sri Lanka, the Maldives and Laccadives, by groups 
of Austronesians who also indulged in more than just incidental long-distance 
navigation. This period must thus have marked the beginning of sea com- 
munication with the Malayo-Indonesian homeland of a regularity comparable 
to that of long-distance sailings in pre-contact Melanesia, Micronesia, and 
Polynesia. 

The Malay and Old Javanese reflexes give rise to a problem. If they are 
directly inherited reflexes we must assign *poDaHu/*paDaHu to a much 
higher-order proto-language: i.e. the last proto-language which Malay and 
Javanese have in common with Central East Oceanic. This would not only 
push back the date of long-distance communication with India to around 
3000 BC, but also leave the restricted distribution of inherited reflexes in West 
Austronesia unexplained. The Malay and Old Javanese reflexes are therefore 
probably not authentic or inherited. They either represent a substratum, or 
are back-loans from India. In the latter case, the donor language could not 
have been Tamil or any other Dravidian language, because known sound 
correspondences for such loans militate against such a derivation of the Malay 
and Old Javanese forms. Perhaps the Malay and Old Javanese forms were 
separate borrowings from now extinct languages (more closely related to 
Central East Oceanic languages) of India- or Sri Lanka-based Austronesians 
who maintained regular sea communication with West Malayo-Indonesia. 


NOTES 


1 One of Doran’s main arguments, that a double-outrigger canoe has superior sailing 
qualities compared with a single-outrigger canoe, is more controversial. I do not 
believe this was the cause of the transition from single to double outriggers. 

2  Friederici (1928: 29) proposed a similar scenario, involving a three-log raft that 
— after it had been widened by increasing the distance between the logs, and the 
central one had been enlarged and hollowed out — developed into the double- 
outrigger boat. The author, like Heine-Geldern and Hornell after him, regarded 
the double-outrigger as the original Austronesian watercraft. 
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6 The formation of the Aryan branch of 
Indo-European 


ASKO PARPOLA 


INTRODUCTION 


Arya is the name used of themselves by many (but, pace Schmitt 1989a: 1, 
not necessarily all) of the early speakers of the oldest dialects and languages 
in the Aryan or Indo-Iranian branch of Indo-European. Any attempt to iden- 
tify prehistoric ‘Aryan’ speakers archaeologically has to take linguistic and 
textual evidence as its starting point — for pots and axes alone cannot tell 
what language their owners spoke. The earliest and most relevant pieces of 
textual-linguistic evidence relating to the prehistory of the Aryan speakers 
come from widely separate places: Aryan loanwords in the Finno-Ugric 
languages spoken in the forest zone of Northern Europe; proper names of 
rulers and other Aryan words (many of them associated with horse-training) 
from the Mitanni empire of Syria c. 1500-1300 BC; and the Rgveda, a large 
collection of hymns composed in the northern Indus Valley, most of them 
probably during the latter half of the second millennium Bc. In addition 
there are the oldest Iranian sources, which will be touched on only briefly: 
the Avesta, especially its oldest parts, the Gathas of Zarathustra, composed in 
northern or eastern Iran or in southern Central Asia or Bactria some time 
between the fifteenth and sixth centuries BC; the inscriptions of the 
Achaemenid kings of Persia (c. 520—337 BC); and the testimony of Herodotus 
and other classical authors on the Scythians and related Iranian-speaking tribes 
occupying the Pontic-Caspian steppes between the eighth and third centuries 
BC. Finally, there is the problematic ‘third branch’ of Aryan, the Nuristani 
languages of eastern Afghanistan and northern Pakistan, known only from 
modern records. Each of these five source groups has its own archaeological 
implications, which I shall try to spell out and fit together, more or less in 
the above order, in what follows.! 
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ARYAN LOANWORDS IN FINNO-UGRIC LANGUAGES 


The horse, wheeled vehicles and Proto-Indo-European culture 


The principal Proto-Aryan word for ‘horse’, *a¢va-, is clearly inherited from 
Proto-Indo-European *(H,)ékwos (Hamp 1990). The history of the Indo- 
European words for ‘horse’ shows that the Proto-Indo-European speakers had 
long lived in an area where the horse was native and/or domesticated (Mallory 
1989: 161-63). The first strong archaeological evidence for the domestication 
of the horse comes from the Ukrainian Srednij Stog culture, which flourished 
c. 4200-3500 BC and is likely to represent an early phase of the Proto-Indo- 
European culture (Anthony 1986: 295f.; Mallory 1989: 162, 197—210). During 
the Pit Grave culture (c. 3500—2800 Bc) which continued the cultures related 
to Srednij Stog and probably represents the late phase of the Proto-Indo- 
European culture — full-scale pastoral technology, including the domesticated 
horse, wheeled vehicles, stockbreeding and limited horticulture, spread all over 
the Pontic steppes, and, c. 3000 BC, in practically every direction from this 
centre (Anthony 1986, 1991; Mallory 1989, vol. I). 

Various terms associated with the wheeled vehicle represent the most recent 
technological concept solidly reconstructed for Proto-Indo-European on the 
basis of most of the Indo-European languages. They are, therefore, temporally 
of the greatest diagnostic importance for the maintenance of Proto-Indo- 
European linguisüc unity (Mallory 1989: 163; Anthony 1991: 199—201). 
Archaeological evidence suggests a rapid dispersal of wheeled vehicles from 
the Near East through Transcaucasia and the Pontic steppes to central and 
north-western Europe within a few centuries in the late fourth millennium 
BC (Piggott 1983) (on the Indo-Europeans and the horse, see now Hansel 
and Zimmer 1994 [non vidi]). 


Aryan loanwords in the Finno-Ugric languages of the North Pontic steppes 

The distribution and history of the Finno-Ugric languages suggest that Proto- 
Finno-Ugric was spoken, in the forest belt of north-east Europe from Finland 
to the Urals, by hunters and fishermen whose (sub-)Neolithic cultures were 
distinguished by the so-called Comb-and-Pit-Marked Pottery (Mallory 1989: 
149; Carpelan 1993: 27f£). Many of the Indo-European loanwords in the 
Finno-Ugric languages can be relatively dated by linguistic criteria, and they 
cover a very long time continuum, dating right back to the early stages of 
Proto-Indo-European. The source of these Indo-European loanwords is seen 
in the more advanced neighbouring cultures situated to the south of the 
above-mentioned area. 

Numerous early Indo-European loanwords in Finno-Ugric have long been 
identified as belonging to the Aryan branch. Thus Proto-Finno-Ugric *fata- 
‘hundred’ agrees with Proto-Aryan *¢ata- and Sanskrit sata- ‘hundred’, but 
differs both from Proto-Indo-European *(d)Émtóm and from the cognates in 
other daughter branches (Latin centum, Greek he-katén, Lithuanian firmitas etc). 
But some Indo-European words borrowed into early Finno-Ugric (e.g. Finnish 
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kehrä < PFU/Proto-Volga-Finnic *keftrü / *kestrá ‘spindle’) can be recognised 
as Aryan only from their distribution within the Indo-European family, where 
the etyma in question are attested exclusively in the Aryan branch (Sanskrit 
cattra, cattra ‘spindle’, Pashto caSai < Proto-Iranian *castra), while their phonetic 
shape still exhibits the early Proto-Indo-European stage of development 
(*kefitro- < *keftro- < *kerftro- < *kert-tro- < *kert- > Sanskrit krt- ‘to spin’). 
These words have been borrowed from the Indo-European dialect which 
later became Aryan before the sound changes characteristic of the Aryan branch 
had developed (Koivulehto 1979, 1991, 1993.) On the other hand, many 
other Aryan loanwords in the Finno-Ugric languages exhibit phonological 
characteristics of Iranian, posterior to the Proto-Aryan stage (Joki 1973). 

The Indo-European loanwords in Finno-Ugric languages suggest that not 
only was Proto-Indo-European spoken on the steppes of Ukraine and southern 
Russia, but this was the very region where the Aryan branch came into 
being. The Proto-Aryan speakers remained in their old Indo-European 
homeland after the speakers of the other Indo-European dialects had left it 
and apparently continued to stay there until Proto-Aryan developed into 
what is now called ‘Iranian’. Undoubtedly there were dialectal differences 
over this vast area early on; for instance, the above-quoted 'Pre-Aryan' word 
for spindle, reconstructible as *kestro-, may already display the development 
-st- < IE *-t ‘t+ later characteristic of the ‘Iranian’ branch, while the 'Indo- 
Aryan’ development of IE *-t ‘t- is -tt-. 

This hypothesis fits the archaeological evidence for the Pontic-Caspian 
steppes well, for it exhibits an unbroken continuity of very similar cultures 
from Early Bronze Age to Iron Age: Pit Grave culture c. 3500—2800 BC 
(Chernykh 1992: 56, 83ff) — Catacomb Grave and Hut Grave/Poltavka 
cultures c. 2800-2000 Bc (Gimbutas 1956: 74-89; Chernykh 1992: 98ff.) — 
Abashevo, Timber Grave and related cultures c. 2000-800 BC (Chernykh 
1992: 192ff, 235ff) — Iranian-speaking early historic cultures of the 
Cimmerians, Scythians and Sarmatians (c. 800 BC to AD 300) (Jettmar 1967: 
21-64; Rolle 1980; Martynov 1990; Melyukova 1990: 99, 110—11). 


Split of the Aryan branch into West Aryan (‘Proto-Iranian’) and East Aryan 
(‘Proto-Indo-Aryan’): the Timber Grave and Andronovo cultures 


If the Pit Grave culture of the Early Bronze Age still represented the late 
phase of Proto-Indo-European, the Catacomb Grave and Hut Grave or 
Poltavka cultures of the Middle Bronze Age were probably Proto-Aryan. At 
the beginning of the Late Bronze Age, at the shift of the third and second 
millennia BC, a major eastward expansion took place which led to the split- 
ting of this Pontic-Caspian tradition into two strands that became more and 
more separated from each other geographically in the course of time. This 
basic archaeological split can be equated with the division of the Indo-Iranian 
languages into its two principal branches, the ‘Iranian’ and ‘Indo-Aryan’. 
According to Burrow (1973), this linguistic split should have taken place by 
c. 2000 BC, which neatly agrees with the model suggested here. 
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We must not be prejudiced or confused by the labels given to these branches 
on the basis of the distribution of their later historical representatives; to avoid 
the anachronism inherent in the traditional terms, I propose to call the two 
early branches West and East Aryan respectively. The ‘Iranian’ loanwords in 
Finno-Ugric languages, the connections between Proto-Slavic and ‘Proto- 
Iranian’, and the Greek testimonies concerning the Scythians all suggest that 
the western branch (Abashevo, Timber Grave, etc.), which stayed in the 
Pontic-Caspian area, represents ‘Proto-Iranian’ speakers. The eastern branch, 
Andronovo, which by 1750 BC or even earlier had expanded as far as southern 
Turkmenistan, northern Afghanistan, Tajikistan, Uzbekistan, Kyrgyzstan, 
southern Siberia and Xinjiang (Kuz’mina 1985, 1994a, 1994b; Chernykh 1992: 
210ff; and pp. 194-6 below), is likely to represent ‘Proto-Indo-Aryan’. As 
we shall see, this East Aryan branch was also the first to reach Syria and 
India. 

The split started when the need of metals for hard bronze weapons induced 
part of the Poltavka complex of the Volga-Urals region to move eastwards to 
the rich ore deposits in the southern Urals and northern and central Kazakhstan. 
Soon the culture of these migrants developed into the early Andronovo culture 
of the Petrovka complex (Novyj Kumak horizon, c. 2000-1800 Bc). In the 
Urals, the early Andronovo people built strongholds in the vicinity of ore 
deposits. The layout of the strongholds is square with an inner ring, or round 
with an inner square; the recently excavated citadel of Arkaim has two encir- 
cling walls, whose plan resembles that of the roughly contemporaneous temple- 
fort at Dashly-3 in Bactria (see p. 191 below). Several Petrovka sites (Sintashta 
I, Ulyubai, Berlik and Satan) have cemeteries with large barrows where war- 
riors were buried with their entire weaponry, including the earliest evidence 
for light-wheeled horse-drawn chariots. The chariot has a rectangular body 
measuring 120 x 60-70 cm, an axle 140 cm wide and two wheels 120 to 90 cm 
in diameter, probably with 10-12 spokes. The horses of the chariot team were 
interred with bone cheek-pieces of the same type as found in Shaft Grave IV 
at Mycenae (Kuz’mina 1994a, 1994b: 67ff., 165ff.; cf. also Gening et al. 1992). 

The above date of c. 2000-1800 BC for c. 1800-1600 given by Kuz'mina 
and Gening, is an approximation based on personal communication from 
David W. Anthony (April 1995). Anthony has four Accelerator Mass 
Spectrometry dates (the most accurate kind) for a chariot burial at Krivoe 
Ozero. The dates come from bone removed from the skulls of two horses 
that were lying on the floor of the grave with the chariot. The range is 
2124-1975 Bc (at a confidence level of 68.3%, or one standard deviation) or 
2137-1938 BC (at a confidence level of 95.4%, or two standard deviations). 
The midpoint, or most probable actual age (the combined average for the 
four dates), falls between 2032 and 1990 BC. Anthony (personal communi- 
cation to James Mallory, February 1995) also says that the early Andronovo 
chariots have about the same axle length as the earlier steppe wagons. This 
argues for local evolution of the chariot, rather than a borrowing from else- 
where (e.g. Mesopotamia), in addition to the well-known fact that the number 
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of spokes on the Sintashta chariots is greater than those on the Near Eastern 
ones, including the earliest now recognised from Anatolia. 


THE MITANNI ARYAN 


The Indo-Aryan affinity of the Mitanni Aryan 

The earliest directly preserved written evidence of an Aryan language is found 
in documents relating to the rulers of the kingdom of Mitanni in northern 
Syria, dated c. 1500-1300 Bc. A Hittite text on horse-training and chariotry 
written by a Mitannian called Kikkuli employs a number of technical terms 
which have an Aryan etymology (Mayrhofer 1966, 1974). 

It is now generally agreed that Mitanni Aryan is related to the Indo-Aryan 
rather than to the Iranian or Nuristani sub-branches of Aryan. The deities 
of the Mitanni oath of 1380 BC comprise Mitra-and-Varuna, Indra and the 
two Nasatyas. As Thieme (1960) has shown, all these gods are invoked as 
protectors of treaties in the Rgveda (RV 10, 125, 1bc). Only Mitra is common 
to both the Vedic (Indo-Aryan) and the Zarathustran (Iranian) religion, while 
Varuna is known from the Veda alone. Indra, the chief god of the Vedic 
pantheon, is mentioned in the Avesta only twice (Vd. 10, 9 and 19, 43), 
both times negatively as a ‘demon’ together with the likewise demonic Saurva 
(the Vedic god Sarva) and Nanhai®ya (Vedic Nasatya). The Avestan word for 
‘demon’, daeva, goes back to *daiva, the earlier form of the Vedic word for 
‘god’, deva, while the Proto-Iranian word for ‘god’ is baga (related to Old 
Slavonic bogú ‘god’). 

Burrow (1973) assumed that the Mitanni Aryans in Syria and the Indo- 
Aryans in India both came from a 'Proto-Indo-Aryan' homeland, which he 
placed somewhere in the middle of these two peripheral areas. After the 
Iranians had come from the northern steppes to southern Central Asia and/or 
eastern Iran, Zarathustra instituted a religious reform, condemning (Yt. 13. 
89-90) the ‘Proto-Indo-Aryan’ cult of the daévas that had until then prevailed 
in that area. Burrow points to textual evidence suggesting that worshippers 
of daévas existed even in Mazandaran, between the Caspian Sea and the 
Elburz mountains, on the route to Mitanni. 


The Mitanni Aryans and Early West Iranian Grey Ware 


The Mitanni people were predominantly Hurrian-speaking. The ruling élite of 
Aryan nobles constituted a minority of external origin. Roman Ghirshman 
(1977) thought that the Mitanni Aryans had come to Syria from the south- 
eastern corner of the Caspian Sea. One of his main arguments was the simi- 
larity between the dark luxury ceramics of the Mitanni palaces and the Gurgan 
Grey Ware of the Tepe Hissar IIIc horizon, now dated to c. 1900-1700 Bc. 
This similarity is not very close, however, and Ghirshman’s derivation has not 
been generally accepted. Cuyler Young, another leading authority on early 
Iranian archaeology, has linked the Mitanni Aryans with the Early West Iranian 
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Grey Ware that suddenly appears in great quantities all along the Elburz moun- 
tains, in Azerbaijan and around Lake Urmia c. 1500 Bc (Young 1985). As Young 
points out, Early West Iranian Grey Ware represents a major break in the 
archaeological record of Iran, and hence appears to signal the arrival of new 
people. These new people cannot yet be the Medes and the Persians, who are 
first mentioned as being in the Zagros area in Neo-Assyrian textual sources 
c. 850 BC; the coming of the Medes and the Persians is linked by Young with 
the appearance, in the ninth century BC, of the Late West Iranian Buff Ware, 
an entirely new pottery in every respect, which is clearly ancestral to 
Achaemenid ceramics and appears to be derived from the buff wares that appear 
in the Gurgan region around the eleventh century BC (c£ below p. 198). The 
Mitanni Aryans would have followed the same route, for Young is inclined to 
see the Early West Iranian Grey Ware as an evolved form of the earlier Gurgan 
Grey Ware, which is dated at Tureng Tepe as late as c. 1700—1600 BC; in addi- 
tion, there are linkages in the technology of metallurgy. 


‘Proto-Indo-Aryans’ and the royal cemetery of Marlik in northern Iran 


One important Early West Iranian Grey Ware site in Mazandaran in northern 
Iran is Marlik. Its rich cemetery has produced many weapons, models of 
battle-chariots, horse burials, and prestige objects imported from Syria and 
Palestine, as well as seals of the Mitanni type. All these features suggest 
Marlik’s connection with the Mitanni Aryans. In addition, Kurochkin has 
pointed out some significant characteristics: 


The Indo-Iranian religion characteristically combines a fire cult 
with the ritual drinking of soma. A fire altar and a ‘teapot’ for 
ritual libations were found in the funeral shrine at Marlik 
(Negahban 1964). The rich tombs of Marlik contained mortars 
with an open spout and pestles, apparently used for pressing out 
juice from plants, as well as models of battle-chariots. This combi- 
nation of rather unusual grave goods is in striking agreement with 
Vedic funerary texts. These namely prescribe a mortar (ulükhala) 
and a pestle (musala) as well as a (model) wagon (Sakata) to be 
placed at the legs of a deceased Indo-Aryan man who had estab- 
lished sacred fires (Caland 1896: 51). 

(Kurochkin 1994: 394) 


Kurochkin derives the main elements of the Marlik material culture from the 
earlier Bronze Age of north-eastern Iran (Tepe Hissar IIIc) and Bactria. One 
may add that the habit of placing cart models in graves can be traced back 
to the Hut Grave and Catacomb Grave period in the North Pontic steppe 
(Gimbutas 1956: 78; 1965: 207). 


‘Proto-Indo-Aryans’ and the golden bowl of Hasanlu 


Hasanlu, near Lake Urmia, is another important site associated with the Early 
West Iranian Grey Ware in the second half of the second millennium Bc. 
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The famous golden bowl from Hasanlu V, dated to the Early Iron Age 
(c. 1500-1000 Bc), follows Near Eastern models in its iconography. Thus there 
are clear Hurrian and Anatolian parallels to the upper register: two attendants 
bringing sacrificial sheep follow a standing king or priest, who pours a libation 
to three deities approaching him one after the other: first the winged weather 
god in his bull-drawn chariot, then the sun god (with the winged disk on his 
head) and the moon god (wearing horns) both driving a chariot drawn by a 
mule or onager. The motifs of the lower register, too, have Near Eastern 
parallels (Porada 1965: 96-102; Mellink 1966) However, Gennadi Kurochkin 
(1994) has convincingly argued for an Aryan affinity of the bowl. Kurochkin 
notes that a hero dressed in a peculiar skirt appears twice in the lower regis- 
ter. In one scene the hero is associated with a bird of prey that carries a man, 
and in another scene he is combating a god within a mountain that ends in 
a three-headed dragon and is supported on a lion. Also in the lower register 
is a goddess standing on two rams and unveiling her nudity. In the Avestan 
hymn to the Goddess Anahita preserved in the fifth Yast, the hero @raétaona 
is also mentioned twice: first in connection with his battle with the three- 
headed Azi-Dahaka (Yast 5.33—34) and secondly when he helps the hero 
Paurva by making him fly up to heaven in form of a bird of prey (Ya&t 5.61). 

Kurochkin's Aryan parallels are from Iranian sources, but the former myth 
at least is pre-Iranian, for Oraétaona the son of AOwya has an exact counter- 
part in the Rgveda, namely Indra's associate Trita Aptya, who slew Visvarüpa, 
the three-headed son of Tvastr (see Rónnow 1927, 1930-32). The Avestan 
name of the three-headed beast, AZi, corresponds to Vedic Ahi 'snake, dragon', 
used of Indra's demonic enemy and is also reminiscent of the snake or dragon 
motif so frequently found on the Bronze Age seals of Bactria and Margiana 
(see below p. 194). Moreover, Dahaka, the epithet of the dragon in the Avesta, 
connects this adversary with the Dasas, against whom the Indo-Aryans of the 
Rgveda were fighting (see pp. 191—92). The Hasanlu bowl thus seems to 
reflect 'Proto-Indo-Aryan' mythology, though the myths and deities involved 
are likely to be just modifications of earlier INear Eastern prototypes. 


Gurgan Grey Ware (Tepe Hissar IIc), the BMAC and the ‘Proto-Indo-Aryans’ 


The Bactria and Margiana Archaeological Complex (BMAC), unearthed by 
Viktor Sarianidi and other Russian archaeologists since the 1960s, is a direct 
continuation of the long cultural tradition of the Kopet Dagh region further 
west, which in the late Namazga V period (c. 2200 BC) extended to the oases 
of Margiana. In the early second millennium Bc, however, this colony was 
transformed through its adoption of a new social system. A highly stratified 
society is implied by the abundance of locally produced luxury goods, the 
strongly fortified monumental architecture and the construction and mainte- 
nance of an elaborate irrigation system that was the economic basis of the 
culture (Hiebert 1993, 1994, 1995). Hiebert and Lamberg-Karlovsky (1992) 
have convincingly argued that the BMAC spread from Margiana to Bactria 
and then also to Kerman, Seistan, and eastern Baluchistan; and they explain 
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the similarities of the Gurgan sites and Tepe Hissar [Ic in the same way 
(Hiebert 1994: 177). Hiebert and Lamberg-Karlovsky (1992) interpret this in 
terms of ‘state expansion’, planned military raids, and possibly the first intro- 
duction of the Aryan language into the Iranian plateau. 

Ghirshman (1977) had already advanced numerous arguments in favour of 
an Aryan identification of the Gurgan Grey Ware complex; these arguments 
must now be understood as covering the BMAC as well. He traced the horse- 
manship for which the Mitannians were so famous back to the Gurgan plain, 
where a locally made cylinder seal from Tepe Hissar IIb bears the represen- 
tation of a horse-drawn chariot. Miniature models of trumpets, made of gold 
and silver, have been found in the Gurgan area (Tepe Hissar IIIc; Treasure of 
Astrabad) as well as in Bactria. As Ghirshman pointed out, trumpets were 
needed for directing chariots in battle, and an Egyptian bas-relief of Ramses 
III (early twelfth century BC, soon after intensive Egyptian contacts with 
Mitanni) shows that trumpets were used in training horses. Horse bones have 
been found in Gurgan (Shah Tepe), but so far not in Bactria or Margiana. 
The horse is, however, represented on several of the ceremonial weapons said 
to come from the looted graves of Bactria. The abundance of weapons itself 
suggests that the ruling élite of the BMAC actively engaged in warfare. 

An important argument for the ‘Proto-Indo-Aryan’ linguistic affinity of this 
warring élite is the spread of the BMAC to India. The French excavations at 
Quetta as well as at Mehrgarh-7 and Sibri on the Kachi plain, near the Bolan 
Pass leading from Baluchistan to Sindh, have revealed burials and cenotaphs 
which, like their rich grave goods, are typical of the BMAC (Jarrige 1991; 
1994). Their date coincides with the beginning of the Late Harappan cultural 
phase, represented by the Jhukar culture in Sindh; the Jhukar culture predom- 
inantly continues the traditions of the Indus Civilisation, but has some new 
elements, like seals of Bactrian affinity. The similarity of Bactrian and Gangetic 
swords, sharing antennae-shaped hilts, suggests that BMAC-related intruders 
may also have been connected with the later phases of the ‘Copper Hoards’ 
culture in the northern parts of central and eastern India (Parpola 1988). 

A locally made BMAC cylinder seal, known from an impression on a 
potsherd from Taip-depe in Margiana, was divided into two registers by means 
of a plait. This is a device inaugurated in Syria in the eighteenth century BC 
at a time when Assyria was trading with Cappadocia and importing tin from 
the east. The source of this tin may have been in central and northern 
Afghanistan (Kandahar and Badakshan), where the Harappans and the Bactrians 
appear to have obtained their tin (cf. Collon 1987: 142£). On the other hand, 
from the eighteenth century BC onwards north Syrian seals show such a typi- 
cally Central Asian motif as the two-humped Bactrian camel, which is depicted 
in the BMAC seals several times (cf. Brentjes 1987: 135); camel bones have 
been identified at Gonur-1 (Meadow 1993: 72-73). There are also a number 
of other parallels (and not only in glyptics): e.g. the copper mirrors with 
anthropomorphic handles that have been found in Bactria and Baluchistan 
go back to Egyptian prototypes via Syria. These cultural contacts between 
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the Syro-Hittite world and the BMAC suggest that important cultural influ- 
ences came to the BMAC from the west. But this does not necessarily imply 
that the hypothetical Aryans of the BMAC themselves are of West Asian 
origin, as suggested by Viktor Sarianidi (1993b, 19942). Rather they attest to 
the intensification of direct contacts and foreshadow the take-over of power 
in Syria by the Mitanni Aryans, supporting their Central Asian origin. 


The BMAC and the early Andronovo culture 


The BMAC emerged as a direct continuation of the long cultural development 
in southern Turkmenia. This local origin can be reconciled with the hypothesis 
of the BMAC élite’s linguistic affinity with the Aryan branch of Indo- 
European only by assuming that the dramatic change in the socio-political 
structure of the BMAC c. 1900 BC resulted from a take-over of power in 
Margiana by small groups of Aryan nomads coming from the north. In fact, 
a few sherds of hand-made ‘steppe’ ceramics most similar to the Fedorovo 
variety of Andronovo pottery have been found in the BMAC period buildings 
in Margiana (Hiebert 1994: 69£; cf. also P'yankova 1993; 1994). The early 
Andronovo culture was strongly stratified, as shown by the rich tombs of its 
chief, and it possessed fortifications, horse-drawn chariots and a flourishing 
metallurgy, including weapons of many kinds (see pp. 183-84). All these 
traits now become prominent in the BMAC (though the horse is clearly rare 
and not yet attested osteologically and distinguish it from the preceding 
cultural phases. A close analogue for this take-over of power is provided by 
the Mitanni empire: a small number of 'Proto-Indo-Aryan'-speaking chariot 
warriors superimposed themselves upon the native Hurrian-speaking popula- 
tion around 1500 Bc, when the Early West Iranian Grey Ware culture 
intrusively arrived in the vicinity. The assumed parallel coup d'état in Margiana 
probably took place fairly peacefully — somewhat in the manner of the Vikings 
who were 'invited' to become the first kings of the Russians — because no 
evidence of destruction has been encountered. 


THE VEDA 


The Gandhara Grave culture of Swat (Ghalegay IV Period) and the Bishkent 
and Vakhsh cultures 


Turning now to the textual evidence on the early Indo-Aryans supplied by the 
Rgveda and to its archaeological implications, we must first observe that 
the place names mentioned in this collection of hymns locate it to within a fairly 
restricted area in the northern Indus Valley. At the end of the Rgvedic period 
the majority of the people seem to have lived on the plains of the Punjab 
along the Indus and its tributaries, but some of the Rgvedic tribes continued to 
occupy the northern valleys of the Kabul and Swat rivers. These northern areas 
are generally considered to be the region through which the Rgvedic Aryans 
arrived in the subcontinent (cf. the maps in Witzel 1989: 233 and 242). 
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The intrusive Gandhara Grave culture of Swat (c. 1700-1400 BC), repre- 
senting the fourth period in the cultural sequence of the valley as defined 
by the Ghalegay cave, is the first to possess the horse in this region; this 
animal is prominent in the Rgveda. At Brr-kot-ghwandai, for example, the 
horse is present both in the motifs of painted pottery and osteologically (Stacul 
1987: 106-09; 137—40). In its area of distribution, the Gandhara Grave culture 
largely coincides with that of the Dardic group of Indo-Aryan languages, the 
Dardic languages being the only ones to preserve traces of some distinctly 
Revedic dialectal variants such as the gerund in -#7. Inhumation in graves 
is the predominant mode of disposal of the dead in Swat, but cenotaphs and 
the cremation ritual also appear here for the first time in South Asia; both 
methods are known from the Rgveda. 

The spread of the Gandhara Grave culture to the Punjab in the sixteenth 
century BC and its concomitant acculturation to the Cemetery H culture 
(which prevailed in the Punjab from Late Harappan times, c. 1900 BC) agree 
with the textual evidence from the Rgveda, which speaks of battles in the 
plains. The mixing with people speaking a different Indo-Aryan dialect is 
visible in the intrusion of non-Rgvedic dialectal forms of Indo-Aryan and of 
new subject matter into the latest books of the Rgveda. 

Giorgio Stacul (1987: 122) has suggested that the pottery of the Ghalegay 
IV period resembles the BMAC pottery of Dashly in Bactria. The similari- 
ties seem to be indirect, as Dashly ceramics have influenced the pottery of 
the north Bactrian Vakhsh culture (cf. P'yankova 1986: 74). A large number 
of scholars, including Hermann Müller-Karpe (1983: 117£), Nataliya Chlenova 
(1984) and Bertille Lyonnet (1994), have suggested that the origins of the 
Gandhara Grave culture are to be sought in the approximately contempora- 
neous Bishkent (or Beshkent) and Vakhsh cultures of south Tajikistan 
(Mandel'shtam 1968; P'yankova 1989), less than 500 km away. Chlenova and 
Lyonnet emphasize that the route connecting the Vakhsh and Bishkent cultures 
with Swat was followed even by later steppe invaders of India, including the 
Ytieh-chih or Kusanas around the first century BC and the Hephtalites or 
White Huns in the fifth century AD. 

The similarities between the Gandhara Grave and Vakhsh/Bishkent cultures 
concern not only ceramics but also, and especially, grave forms and burial 
rituals. The trait of burying deceased males on their right side and females 
on their left connects the Swat culture with the Bishkent culture (cemetery 
of Tulkhar) (Müller-Karpe 1983: 118) and further with the closest group of 
steppe nomads, the Tazabag"yab Andronovo (Kokcha 3) in Chorezmia and 
Andronovo in general (Francfort 1989, I: 429). Another important trait 
connecting the Swat and Biskent cultures is the burial of couples in the same 
grave (Müller-Karpe 1983: 44f., 98, 101, 118), possibly connected with the 
Vedic practice of making the widow lie down on the deceased's right side 
and then stand up again (Caland 1896: 42f). 

One recurring feature in the Bishkent graves in particular led Mandel'shtam 
(1968: 126) to connect them with the Vedic cult of sacred fires: men's 
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graves had square-shaped ritual fireplaces, women’s graves round fireplaces. 
Mandel’shtam compared them with the square-shaped ahavaniya fireplace and 
the round garhapatya fireplace of the Vedic ritual, in which the latter represents 
the domestic hearth. 

The Bishkent burials are inhumations. Vedic texts, however, prescribe inhu- 
mation only for specific individuals like the ascetics (Caland 1896: 93ff.). But 
some Vedic ritual texts mention a virtually obsolete habit which has rightly 
been considered as a relict of an earlier inhumation ritual: the stomach of 
the deceased is opened, the entrails are removed, cleaned, filled with clari- 
fied butter and replaced, whereafter the opening is closed by sewing it with 
darbha grass (Caland 1896: 14-16, 166; cf. also Müller-Karpe 1983: 100). 
That this is a Proto-Aryan custom is suggested by a striking parallel that 
seems to have escaped earlier attention. The frozen tombs of Pazyryk in Altai, 
dated to the Scythian/Saka period, have preserved bodies embalmed by a 
similar method (Rudenko 1970; see now also Polosmak 1994). The same 
embalming process is precisely described by Herodotus (4, 71) as current 
among the Scythians of the Dnieper. 

Cremation, evidenced at Swat, was practised by the Andronovo tribes of 
the Fedorovo type (P’yankova 1982: 44; Kuz’mina 1985: 37). Cremation is 
suggested by the great number of cenotaphs with anthropomorphic figurines 
of unburnt clay in the Vakhsh culture (but none in the Bishkent culture) 
(Lyonnet 1994). Anthropomorphic clay figurines are also known from the 
Swat graves (Müller-Karpe 1983: 105-08). 


The Bishkent and Vakhsh cultures and the BMAC 


The Bishkent and Vakhsh cultures have long been seen as resulting from the 
fusion of nomads coming from the northern steppes with BMAC-related agri- 
culturalists coming from the south-west. Vinogradova (1993) has modern 
ethnographic parallels and suggests that both components acted as middlemen 
in the intensive exchange of goods (agricultural products and craft ceramics 
from the south and copper and tin ingots from the north). The anthropo- 
logical type of the Bishkent culture, though also Mediterranean, differs from 
that of the Vakhsh culture and the settled farmers, which are similar to each 
other. Many of the steppe elements have been connected with the Andronovo 
culture, especially the Fedorovo and Tazabag’yab varieties, but Mandel’shtam 
and Lyonnet point out that 10 per cent of the Vakhsh ceramics are of a type 
unknown both in the Andronovo and BMAC cultures. Lyonnet also stresses 
that the culture of the nomads in south Tajikistan is extremely poor, espe- 
cially in metal objects, and there is no indication of social differentiation. 
The Bishkent and Vakhsh cultures represent the late Mollali phase of the 
Sapalli culture, the North Bactrian variant of the BMAC, corresponding to 
the Takhirbaj period in Margiana (c. 1700-1500 BC). It is significant that the 
beginning of this period coincides with the ‘collapse’ of the BMAC, which 
continues without a break but in a much impoverished form and with lesser 
social differentiation. It seems conceivable that nomadic tribes associated with 
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the Vakhsh and Bishkent cultures took over the BMAC, as was once argued 
(cf. Biscione 1977: 115; Parpola 1988: 230). Yet there is no visible ‘Androno- 
visation’ of the culture, although horse bones and terracotta models of spoked 
wheels have been discovered at several sites in southern Turkmenia (Francfort 
1989, I: 429f). This suggests that, once again, the conquerors had quickly 
taken over and adapted themselves to the earlier local culture, the BMAC. 
Such an interpretation of the archaeological evidence would agree with the 
legends which the Rgvedic hymns preserve about the battles of the most 
ancient Vedic kings against rich enemies called Dasa, Dasyu and Pani. 


The Dasas of the Rgveda and the BMAC 


Important clues to an archaeological understanding of the Rgvedic invasion are 
provided by the references to the enemies of the Rgvedic Aryans. Indra and 
his protégés, the earliest R.gvedic kings, are said to have destroyed the strong- 
holds of these enemies. When Sir Mortimer Wheeler unearthed the huge defen- 
sive walls of Harappa in 1946, he identified the Dasa forts as the fortified cities 
of the Indus Civilisation (Wheeler 1947: 78-82). This hypothesis was widely 
accepted until Wilhelm Rau (1976) in his study of the relevant Vedic passages, 
showed that, unlike the square layout of the Indus cities, the Dasa forts had 
circular and often multiple, concentric walls. Moreover, the Dasa forts were 
not regularly inhabited cities but only functioned as temporary shelters, partic- 
ularly for the protection of cattle. I have argued that the Dasas, Dasyus and 
Panis were actually Indo-Iranian speaking BMAC nobles, and that the battles 
against them described in the Rgveda took place in and around northern 
Bactria, before they entered Gandhara on the eastern side of the Hindu Kush 
(Parpola 1988: 208-18) 

Bactria and Margiana is the region where the Dasas, Dasyus and Panis are 
placed in Old Persian, Greek and Latin sources. In Sanskrit, the word dasa 
is used with the meaning 'slave', but this sense is due to the fact that people 
with the ethnic name Dasa were taken captive in war, just as the English 
word slave originally denoted a captive Slav, or the Finnish word orja ‘slave’ 
a captive Aryan, Many peoples call themselves by their native word for ‘man’ 
or 'human being. The tribal name Daha originally appears to be a noun 
meaning 'male person, man, hero', since it survives as such in Khotanese 
Saka daha. The Wakhi word dai, dayak, which has the same meaning, goes 
back to Old Iranian dahyu from earlier dasyu. The Dasas, Dasyus and Panis 
should therefore actually have spoken an Aryan language, though one dialec- 
tally different from that of the Rgvedic Aryans (Parpola 1988: 219-24). 

A fortified ceremonial centre with three concentric circular walls was found 
at the BMAC settlement in the oasis of Dashly-3 in north Afghanistan. This 
is so far the only one of its kind known (more might be found in the moun- 
tainous areas where the Rgveda places Dasa strongholds), but Kutlug-tepe 
demonstrates that the tradition of building forts with three concentric walls 
survived in Bactria until Achaemenid times. The form of these forts agrees 
with the description of a ‘threefold fort’ (tripura) in the Satapatha-Brahmana 
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(6, 3, 3, 24-5). In later Vedic and Hindu mythology, tripura is usually the 
abode of Asuras, ‘demons’, opposed to Devas, ‘gods’. The Rgveda speaks of 
‘a hundred forts’ of the Dasa, while the Aryans themselves are never said to 
have had anything but fire or river as their ‘fort’. The later Vedic texts 
confirm this by stating that when the Asuras and Devas were fighting, the 
Asuras always won in the beginning, because they alone had forts. This 
suggests that the earliest Revedic Aryans were newcomers in Bactria, which 
they must have passed if they entered Swat c. 1700 Bc. The Rgvedic Aryans 
describe their enemies as rich and powerful, defending their cattle, gold and 
wonderful treasures with sharp weapons, horses and chariots. This descrip- 
tion fits the BMAC in Bactria, with its finely decorated golden cups, weapons 
with ornamental animal figures including the horse, and trumpets indicative 
of chariot warfare (Parpola 1988: 216-18). 


The gods of the Dasas and Rgvedic Aryans and the Mitanni Aryans 


The Dasas worshipped gods called Asuras, which were ‘demons’ for the 
Aryans, while the Aryan gods were called Devas. It is true that, after the 
fusion of the Aryans and Dasas, even Aryan gods like Indra are occasionally 
called Asura, though Indra originally bore the title ‘slayer of Asuras’. The 
foremost Asura is Varuna, often paired with Mitra. In the Avesta, Varuna is 
not mentioned but has an exact counterpart in Ahura (Mazdah), whom 
Zarathustra, after the coming of the Iranian tribes, re-established as the highest 
god in eastern Iran instead of the daeva Indra, whom he condemned as a 
demon: the Avestan compound MiOra-Ahura corresponds to the Vedic and 
Mitanni compound Mitrā- Varunā. Revedic hymns indicate that some early 
Aryan kings entered into alliances with the ‘irreligious enemy, and that some 
rich Dasa kings like Balbütha Taruksa started worshipping Indra. Apparently 
in order to secure the loyalty of their newly won Dasa subjects, early Aryan 
kings made a compromise and adopted the cult of Varuna, the principal god 
of the former enemy. In Rgveda 10, 124, 5, Indra invites Varuna to join 
the ranks of the Devas as a king after the defeat of the Asuras. In view of 
the background sketched above, two corollaries may be deduced from the 
fact that both Indra and Varuna are invoked in the Mitanni oath of 1380 Bc: 


1 the amalgamation of early Revedic Aryans and Dasas must have taken 
place in Bactria (and probably also in Margiana) before the Rgvedic 
Aryans entered India, and 

2 the Mitanni Aryans can have come from Bactria (and Margiana) only 
after this amalgamation of early Rgvedic Aryans and Dasas had taken 
place (Parpola 1988: 224-29). 


The BMAC connection with the Goddess worship and eastern. India 

We saw earlier (p. 189) that the Gandhàra Grave culture, after some centuries 
in Swat, descended to the plains of the Punjab and fused there with another 
cultural tradition. This acculturation process may explain the cultural and 
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linguistic change that took place in the Vedic literature after the Rgvedic 
period. A case in point is provided by the phonemes and case forms which 
in Classical Sanskrit are more archaic than in the Rgvedic language, and 
which in the early Brahmana texts start replacing the latter. I have suggested 
that these two different dialects of Old Indo-Aryan represent two separate 
waves of Aryan tribes that entered the subcontinent by different routes. This 
may be understood as a modification of the old two-wave hypothesis of 
Rudolf Hoernle and George A. Grierson, based on the distributional pattern 
of the Neo-Indo-Aryan languages and rightly criticised by Michael Witzel 
(1989: 235). 

In the same way we can explain, for instance, why the word asura — which 
at first meant ‘demon’ for the Rgvedic Aryans, then became a respectable 
title of the Aryan gods too, and finally more or less fell out of use in the 
Rgveda — suddenly once again became very popular in the Brahmana texts 
with the meaning ‘demon’. Apparently people worshipping gods called Asura, 
related to the Dasas encountered many centuries earlier in Bactria, were once 
again rivals and competitors of the Vedic Aryans. Ancient and modern tribal 
names derived from Dasa are in fact known from the Indus Valley (cf. Parpola 
1988: 262). 

An ancient Indian tradition seems to exist that has preserved information 
relating to the Dasas independently of the Rgvedic tradition. One example 
is the Sanskrit word tripura, unknown to the Rgveda but used in the Brahmana 
texts for the strongholds of the Asuras (cf. Norman 1990: 291). This word 
tripura has important religious implications. I shall only briefly deal with the 
religion of the BMAC, which I have examined elsewhere (summary in Parpola 
1988: 251-64; 1992; 1993b; 1994: 255f.; in press). There is evidence for the 
worship of a goddess connected with lions (for a new BMAC seal with this 
motif see Sarianidi 1993c), ultimately going back to the traditions of the 
ancient Near East. (The Dasas as early East Aryan overtakers of the BMAC 
culture did not themselves bring the cult of the lion-escorted goddess from 
the steppes, but adopted it in Margiana or Bactria or on their expeditions in 
Iran.) Connections with the later Indian worship of Durga, the goddess of 
victory and fertility escorted by a lion or tiger, the protectress of the strong- 
hold (durga), are suggested by several things. The ground plan of the Dashly-3 
‘palace’ is strikingly similar to the Tantric mandala (Brentjes 1981; 1986: 234; 
1987: 128f.), the ritual ‘palace’ of the god or goddess in the Hindu cult. A 
Bactrian seal depicting copulating couples, human and animal, recalls the 
orgies associated with the principal festival of the goddess. Durga is worshipped 
in eastern India as Tripura, a name which connects her with the strongholds 
of the Dàsas. 

Of course the Sakta tradition of eastern India is far removed from Bactria 
and the Dasas, both temporally and geographically. But the distance between 
these two traditions can be bridged by means of Vedic and epic evidence relat- 
ing to Vratya religion and, archaeologically, by the strong resemblance between 
the antennae-hilted swords from BMAC Bactria and the Gangetic Copper 
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Hoards (c. 1700-1500 Bc). The linguistic data associated with the Dasas also 
link them with the easternmost branch of Middle Indo-Aryan, the Magadhi 
Prakrit. The age-and-area principle of anthropology suggests that the earliest 
wave of Indo-Aryans was the first to reach the other end of the subcontinent. 


The problem of Soma 


The Rgvedic Aryans make it clear that the religion of the Dasas differed 
greatly from their own Rgvedic religion: it is expressly said that these enemies 
did not worship Indra nor press Soma. Indra is the most popular deity of 
the Rgveda, the god of war and thunder, and a central element in Indra’s 
cult was a drink originally called *Sauma: Vedic Soma corresponds to Avestan 
Haoma, the cultic drink which Zoroastrianism evidently adopted from the 
earlier Bronze Age religion of Central Asia and eastern Iran. Indra was 
undoubtedly associated with Haoma also in this religion against which 
Zarathustra rebelled — Indra is invoked by the Mitanni Aryans in 1380 Bc — 
but he was dethroned and made a demon by Zarathustra. Other early Indo- 
Europeans did not drink *Sauma (cf. Norman 1990: 292£). Therefore it seems 
unlikely that this cult was started in the Pontic Caspian steppes, which was 
probably the Indo-European homeland, or by the Proto-Aryans or Proto- 
West-Aryans (‘Proto-Iranians’), who all seem to have occupied that same area. 
Soma is likely to be an East Aryan innovation. 

The botanical identity of the Soma plant has been debated for a long time, 
but most specialists nowadays opt for Ephedra sp. (Falk 1989; Nyberg 1995; 
for different views, see Wasson 1971; Flattery and Schwartz 1989). In 
Margiana, Viktor Sarianidi has discovered vessels for which he claimed that 
chemical analysis showed they contained organic remains of Ephedra (Sarianidi 
1987; 1990: 102ff., 203ff; 1994b). These vessels come from Togolok-21 and 
Gonur-1, from white-plastered rooms having platforms along walls with sunk- 
in vessels, and adjoining rooms having ceramic stands and sieves with holes 
at the base. Their ritualistic function is also suggested by other finds from 
these temples, including ‘miniature columns’, fragile clay bowls with animal 
figurines along their rims, and seal-amulets showing winged dragons (a BMAC 
motif reminding us of the Azi-Dahaka ‘the Dasa dragon’ apparently depicted 
on the Hasanlu bowl, see p. 186). A third ‘temple’ of the same kind was 
found at Togolok-1, with lime-plastered grooves on the floor. At Gonur-1 
the ritualistic vessels are said to have also contained remains of poppy and 
cannabis, while at Togolok-21 traces of poppy were found on stone mortars 
and pestles (Sarianidi 1993a, 8; 1993b; Kussov 1993). 

These finds, potentially representing the earliest available evidence of the 
Soma cult, have aroused great interest, but the conclusions drawn seem to 
be premature. Scrapings of the ‘Soma’ vessels were analysed independently 
at the Department of Botany in University of Helsinki with negative results 
(Nyberg 1995). And Fred Hiebert (1994: 124-29) interprets the plastered 
rooms as communal rooms for large-scale production or storage. Only if these 
‘Soma’ vessels can irrefutably be proved to contain Ephedra, can we suppose 
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that the assumed Dasas of Margiana did in fact press Soma, and that early 
Andronovians of the Petrovka phase may have introduced that cult. In that 
case, the Dàsas whom the Rgvedic Aryans encountered in Bactria would 
have given up their original Soma cult and adopted the earlier local rituals 
(cf. Norman 1990: 292£). But, as long as there is no clear proof for the exis- 
tence of Soma in the BMAC culture of Margiana, we must assume that the 
use of *Sauma was started only during the Alakul’-Fedorovo phase of the 
Andronovo culture. 

The *Sauma cult may actually have its origin in the Afanas’evo culture of 
southern Siberia and Xinjiang (c. 3000-1800 Bc) which, with good reasons, 
has been identified with the Proto-Tocharians (cf. Mallory 1989: 56-63, 
223-26; the Tocharian texts of the sixth to eighth centuries AD come from 
the Tarim basin). Small parcels containing twigs of Ephedra sp. have in several 
instances been found on the chests of bodies buried in shaft pit graves of the 
Afanas’evo/early Andronovo-related Gumugou I culture in the Lopnor region 
of the middle Tarim basin in Xinjiang (c. 2000-1550 Bc; Chen and Hiebert 
1995, quoting the excavator Wang Binghua). Ephedra twigs, bound together 
with woollen strings into loose packets, or tied up into small bags of the 
funeral mantle, were found in a number of graves in five separate graveyards 
of the Han period in the Lopnor region (graveyards L.F., L.Q. and L.S., see 
Stein 1928: I, 265, 268; II, 736£, 740£, 743, 748; Cemetery 5 or ‘Ordek’s 
necropolis’, and graves in the delta of Qum-darya, see Bergman 1939: 70-73, 
86f., 91£, 99, 134, 136f, 139). As other similar bags placed in the same 
graves contained grains of wheat, ‘there could be little doubt about the 
contents being meant to represent provisions for the dead in another life’ 
(Stein 1930-32: 502-3). The survival of this regular funeral practice from 
Gumugou I to Han times suggests cultural continuity over a long period of 
time (Chen and Hiebert 1995). Therefore, it may well be in Xinjiang that 
the Andronovians, here assumed to be ancestors of the Rgvedic Aryans, 
adopted the *Sauma cult, and the same applies to the Saka Haumavarga, who 
in 500 BC occupied the area around Ferghana (cf. pp. 196-7). An additional 
reason to suspect an eastern origin for *Sauma is that Ephedra sinica Stapf, 
ma-huang in Chinese, ma-o in Japanese, ‘has been used as a medicinal herb 
in China since well before the Christian era’ (Brough 1971: 361). The 
ephedrine yielded by this plant ‘is a powerful stimulant, and would thus be 
a more plausible preparation for warriors about to go into battle than [Wasson's 
candidate for *Sauma] the fly-agaric, which is depressant’ (ibid.). 


THE ‘IRANIAN’ LANGUAGES 


The Early Iron Age cultures of Yaz-I, Chust and Xinjiang and their relation to 
East Aryan 

The last phase of the Bronze Age in Margiana (Takhirbaj Period) and in 
Bactria (Mollali Period) is succeeded by the Early Iron Age culture of Yaz I 
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(c. 1500-1000 BC) without any break (at Yaz I and in Bactria the earlier 
wheel-turned pottery continues side by side with the new hand-made 
ceramic). The Yaz I culture is characterised by a hand-made painted ceramic 
with triangle and ladder motifs, known from southern Turkmenia, Margiana 
and from Bactria (Tillya Tepe I-II; Kuchuk Tepe I-ID. The Yaz I culture has 
been thought to reflect the sedentarisation of nomads coming from the steppes. 
Yaz I culture is connected with the Chust culture of Ferghana, with Mundigak 
V-VI in Seistan as well as Pirak I-III on the Kachi plain in Baluchistan. At 
Pirak, terracotta figurines of mounted horsemen appear in layers I and II. 
Unlike the Tazabag’yab culture of Chorezmia and the Chust culture of 
Ferghana, Yaz I culture does not have any known necropolises, nor is even 
a single tomb known from this region before the coming of the Greeks. It 
has therefore been suggested that the appearance of the Yaz I culture may 
signal the arrival of the Zoroastrian mode of disposal of the dead by exposure 
(Francfort 1989, I: 423£, 430-38; Lyonnet 1994). 

Generally speaking, the geographical milieu reflected in the Gathas of 
Zarathustra overlaps that of the Yaz I culture: there has been, and still is, much 
debate about the homeland of the prophet, but he is usually placed in Seistan 
or Bactria-Margiana (cf. Schmitt 1989b: 25-26). The date of Zarathustra is 
even more controversial: while some scholars defend the traditional date of 
the Zarathustran clergy, which places the prophet in the sixth century BC, 
many date him to c. 1000 BC, and some even to the fifteenth century BC 
(Kellens 1989: 35—36). 

I am indebted to Fred Hiebert (personal communication, March 1995) for 
the following new information, which is most important for the issue at hand. 
The Yaz I and related cultures seem to derive, via the Chust culture 
(1750-1200 Bc?2), from the Haladun culture (1750—1200 BC) of Xinjiang. 
Besides Haladun, the following other early oasis cultures of Xinjiang exhibit 
the Chust-like painted pottery and other traits including stone and bone tools: 
Yanbulake culture (c. 1750-1200 Bc), Xintala culture (1750—1200 Bc) and 
Aidinghu culture (1500-1000 BC). A small amount of grey- or black-coloured 
pottery testifies to contacts that these latter cultures have had with the Alakul’- 
Fédorovo variety of Andronovo culture, while especially the earliest oasis cul- 
ture of Xinjiang, the Gumugou I culture (c. 2000-1550 BC) is also related to 
the Afanas'evo culture. The northernmost oasis of Keermuqi (c. 1750—1000 Bc) 
represents the Siberian Afanas'evo-Andronovo-Karasuk lowland variant (Chen 
and Hiebert 1995). The Andronovo contacts of the cultures of Xinjiang 
between c. 1750-1000 BC suggests that their Europid upper strata may well 
have spoken East Aryan. Their coming to Ferghana and Central Asia as Yaz 
I and related cultures makes the Bishkent culture of Ferghana and the related 
Ghaleghay IV culture of Swat look like a vanguard of the Sauma Aryans who 
are now pouring in greater numbers to the Indo-Iranian borderlands and south- 
ern Central Asia. 
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The Iron Age II cultures of Xinjiang and Central Asia and the East Iranian 
languages 

Although the distribution of the Xinjiang-Chust-Yaz I cultures discussed above 
tallies almost exactly with the distribution of the East Iranian languages, they 
seem far too early for this identification. Besides, such an identification would 
make it exceedingly difficult to explain the formation of the Iranian branch, 
which appears to be associated with the Pontic-Caspian steppes and with 
an early separation from the Andronovo culture (pp. 182—4). It is easier to 
explain the appearance of East Iranian (Proto-Saka) in Xinjiang with the far- 
ranging and speedy changes involved in the spread of iron technology and 
mounted warriors that revolutionised the steppe cultures everywhere at the 
end of the second millennium BC, leading to the largely unified Scytho- 
Saka-Siberian nomadic steppe civilisation that was ‘Iranian’ speaking (Barfield 
1989: 1; Akishev 1990; Martynov 1990; Zadneprovsky 1990). Apparently this 
spread of new technology and material culture was accompanied by the spread 
of the 'Iranian' languages, which submerged the earlier languages, just as 
happened later with the quick and vast spread of the Turkic-speaking peoples 
in the early centuries of the Christian era. 

A profound culture change takes place around 1000 BC also in the oasis 
cultures of Xinjiang. The rich ‘Saka’ culture of highland mounted pastoral- 
ists (c. 1000—400 BC) now makes it appearance in the Ili valley, along the 
northern slopes of Tian Shan, and elsewhere. The oasis cultures of Qunbake 
also have relations to Saka, while Chawuhugoukou and Sidaogou are both 
in contact with Karasuk/Maiemir/Saka; all three are dated c. 1000—400 Bc, 
before Buddhism arrives in Xinjiang (Chen and Hiebert 1995; cf. also 
Debaine-Francfort 1988-89 and 1990). 

Buddhist texts written in two Saka dialects in Khotan and Tumshuq in 
Xinjiang date from the seventh to tenth centuries AD. The Sakas who arrived 
in Bactria c. 130 BC and later ruled western India probably came from Fergana 
and Xinjiang along the same route as the Yaz-I-related people more than a 
thousand years earlier. 

In Central Asia, the Yaz I culture, characterised by painted ware, is 
succeeded c. 1000 BC by Yaz I-II culture (Kuchuk Tepe III, Tilya Tepe 
III, Nad-i Ali D, with unpainted, wheel-thrown ceramics, whose forms go 
back, via Yaz I, to the Bronze Age traditions of these same regions. While 
there is obvious continuity in many things — among others, the absence of 
graves and cemeteries continues — several novelties are introduced, among 
them iron technology and the breeding of the horse. This culture continues 
until the Achaemenid times (Francfort 1989 I: 438—42). The Yaz I-III culture 
seems to be the best match for the early Avestan world. The similarity of 
Zarathustra's ga8as with Rgvedic poetry and shared linguistic innovations 
between Rgvedic and Avestan, like the masculine nominative plural of the 
-a- stems, are understandable if the language of the Yaz I culture — the 
substratum of Avestan — was closely related to Rgvedic. The arrival of East 
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Iranian in Xinjiang (Proto-Saka) and Central Asia (Avestan) around 1000 Bc 
would make good sense also in relation to the chronology of West Iranian. 


Late West Iranian Buff Ware and Proto-West-Iranian 


Cuyler Young (1985) connects the ‘Proto-West-Iranian’ speakers with the Late 
West Iranian Buff Ware: this ceramic first appears c. 1100 BC in the Gurgan 
plain and then spreads westwards to the sites of the Median and Persian king- 
doms (see pp. 184-5). Late West Iranian Buff Ware is related to the ceramic 
horizon of ‘archaic Dahistan’ in the Atrek Valley on the east coast of the 
Caspian Sea, where it is considered to represent an intrusive culture ([Khlopin] 
Chlopin 1986: 32; Brentjes 1986: 236). 


Pirak III Grey Ware, Painted Grey Ware and Middle Vedic/Early Epic Indo- 
Aryan 

The Painted Grey Ware (PGW) culture, flourishing between 1100 and 350 Bc 
in the Madhyadesa, the upper Ganges Valley, compares closely with the 
Middle and Late Vedic culture temporally, spatially and in terms of cultural 
content. The use of iron and a grey ceramic ware in the Painted Grey Ware 
phase may have spread to India from Central Asia and the Iranian plateau 
mainly through Baluchistan, where the two traits are documented at Pirak 
III (c. 1100 Bc) (Jarrige and Santoni 1979). Linguistically, we may compare 
the name of the Kuru kings, in whose realm around Kuruk&etra the earliest 
post-Regvedic dialect was spoken (cf. Witzel 1989: 224ff.), with the name of 
the West-Iranian-speaking founder of the Persian Empire. Thus, north India 
may have received a small number of (West) Iranian-speaking newcomers 
around 1100 Bc, but they would have been linguistically assimilated by Indo- 
Aryan without any major trace. 


The Megaliths of the Deccan, Iran and the Caucasus, and the Pandava heroes of 
the Mahabharata 

The earliest Iron Age period in the Deccan, c. 1100-800 BC, is essentially a 
continuation of the preceding Chalcolithic culture, with the addition of the 
iron daggers and arrowheads that appear in graves. As in the Chalcolithic 
period, the graves are simple pits, which may have a ring of stones around 
them, and which may be covered by stone slabs or a mound. The burials 
are always complete inhumations. With the arrival of the Megalithic culture 
around 800 BC, however, a completely new mode of disposing of the dead 
was introduced. From now on, the burial in ossuaries of bones that have 
previously been exposed for excarnation and then broken gradually becomes 
predominant. 

McIntosh (1985) has established several temporally distinct types of mega- 
liths which have spread from north to south, starting c. 800 BC. The earliest 
sites are in ancient Vidarbha, in north-eastern Maharashtra. The settlement 
pattern consists of a habitation mound surrounded by megalithic stone circles 
with burials. There is evidence of advanced metal technology, including 
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iron-smelting. Important finds are copper ornaments for the face and flanks 
of horses, which have parallels at early Scythian sites. Horses fully equipped 
with such ornaments and trappings, as well as iron bits, were buried together 
with the dead (some of whom had met a violent death) in almost all mega- 
lithic circles. The excellent carpentry tools fit in with the discovery of 
postholes for habitation huts 2 metres in diameter, with a semicircular hearth 
of clay inside. These dwellings recall the yurts of the Central and East Asian 
nomads. 

To the first megalithic phase (c. 800—550 Bc) belong also the cists made of 
stone slabs, usually with a porthole in the eastern slab. Temporally and geo- 
graphically, the nearest large group of porthole megaliths are the cemeteries 
in the Kuban region east of the Black Sea and in the Caucasus, dated to the 
early centuries of the first millennium BC. These two groups are linked by 
porthole megaliths at the Sialk B necropolis (c. 1000-800 BC) in northwest- 
ern Iran and at Las Bela in South Baluchistan. These burials are of broken 
bones, and the grave goods include horse furniture and iron weapons. The 
megalithic cairns of Moghul Ghundai in Baluchistan have been compared with 
Sialk B, which is supposed to reflect the coming of Iranian tribes from the 
steppes north of the Caucasus. Bands of Cimmerians are known to have come 
from the Kuban area over the Caucasus to Iran around 800 Bc (Jettmar 1967: 
23-25, 48-50). Thus the Megalithic culture may have been brought into India 
by horse-riding and warring nomads, probably speaking a West Aryan/Old 
Iranian language. In India, the invaders adopted the local Black-and-Red Ware, 
which is the characteristic ceramic of the megaliths. Like the Sakas who later 
ruled western India, the Megalithic invaders were comparatively few in relation 
to the earlier inhabitants and are likely to have quickly become linguistically 
assimilated to the local Dravidian speakers (Parpola 1994: 171f). 

In North India, the Megalithic invasion may be the historical reality behind 
the white-skinned Pandavas, who, coming from Rajasthan (Virata), conquered 
the Kuru kings. Their polyandrous marriage customs resemble those of the 
Scythian-related Massagetae described by Herodotus (1, 216). The Pandavas are 
first mentioned in Late Vedic texts, and their association with Mathura (Krsna) 
also places them into the later phase of the PGW (from c. 800 BC) (Parpola 1984). 


THE NURISTANI LANGUAGES 


A major problem in the coming of the Indo-Iranian languages to Central 
Asia, Iran and India concerns the formation of the ‘third branch’, which has 
survived in isolation for millennia in the northern valleys of Pakistan and 
Afghanistan and retained its affricates, for example, at the Proto-Aryan level 
(Nelson 1986). One distinct possibility is that the ‘Kafir’ or Nuristani languages 
go back to the language of the Bactrian Dasas, whom I have assumed to be 
the very earliest Aryans to arrive in these Indo-Iranian borderlands (cf. pp. 
186-8 and 191-5). 
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Another possibility is that the violent arrival of new people from the west, 
which initiated the Ghalegay V phase in Swat (c. 1400-800 Bc), brought the 
Nuristani peoples to the western border of the Dardic languages. This position 
on the western edge of the Dardic area suggests that the Nuristani languages 
came from the west later than the Dardic languages and not vice versa, as is 
generally assumed. In Swat the newcomers would have merged with the 
(presumably more numerous) Proto-Rgvedic (Proto-Dardic)-speakers assumed 
to represent the Ghalegay IV phase. The Nuristani deaspiration is an important 
isogloss with the Iranian languages, though the development is identical only 
with regard to the voiced aspirates. Thus the Nuristani languages might have 
arrived as a kind of vanguard of the Iranian languages (Parpola 1988, 243—48). 

The most characteristic, intrusive trait of the Ghalegay V culture is the 
‘face-urn’, a funeral pot (containing the ashes of the dead) with a human 
face. It has analogies in Transcaucasia in the third millennium BC, in the 
Danube Valley in the middle of the second millennium BC, and (with some 
differences) at Sialk B in western Iran around the beginning of the first millen- 
nium BC. According to Fred Hiebert (personal communication, March 1995), 
the Xinjiang cultures do not have any anthropomorphic ceramics. Temporally, 
the Danube parallels are very close, suggesting the possibility of an early wave 
of West Aryan-speaking horsemen. The issue cannot be decided without 
archaeological excavations in Nuristan. 


NOTES 


1 The present paper is a condensed and further developed version of Parpola (1995); 
both are based upon and revise Parpola (1988), a much longer essay, which should 
be consulted for a more detailed treatment and documentation of many issues 
discussed only briefly here — see Parpola (1997) and (1998). 
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7 The language of death in a bilingual 
community: nineteenth-century memorials 
in Newport, Pembrokeshire 


HAROLD MYTUM 


INTRODUCTION 


Archaeologists interested in cultural change, and wishing to consider the 
linguistic dimension, usually have to rely on a limited body of material culture 
which directly incorporates text. Associations between language and material 
culture have to be derived through documents, often produced beyond the 
culture of interest, or from folklore. For earlier periods, assumptions about 
the links between material culture and language have to be made, and in 
such circumstances the models proposed will be relatively crude, and are 
often difficult to test or corroborate with independent contextual informa- 
tion. The advantages of gravestones are that not only do they link text with 
symbol, they are set within a physical frame of monuments fixed in time and 
space, which can be associated with both immediate and wider social, ideo- 
logical and economic frameworks. These frameworks may be derived from 
documentary sources or the material culture evidence from graveyards and 
elsewhere, or in most cases from both. 

The erection of a grave memorial is both a public statement about the 
deceased and a personal act within the grieving process. This combination 
of public and private ensures that graveyard memorials retain a certain degree 
of uniformity brought about by public expectations (and also reinforced by 
the influence of the stonemason), but with an element of variability to express 
the individuality of the deceased and, by implication, the wider kin who 
grieve at and tend the grave. 

Both uniformity and variability can be examined through the inscription 
itself, with its textual message, and, in a bilingual area, by the choice of 
language or languages used on the stone. Moreover, the text has a physical 
manifestation, through the layout and lettering styles, and a setting within 
the form and decoration of the monument. Furthermore, the memorial can 
be considered in its spatial and temporal context — what other memorials 
were already existing, and where these and other elements of the graveyard 
landscape, such as church, paths and trees, were sited. 
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For a monoglot archaeologist, the study of graveyard memorials in 
Pembrokeshire was particularly evocative and thought-provoking. Language 
priorities clearly changed over time and space. But these shifts could not be 
considered in isolation (language was but one element of Welsh culture here 
expressed), and the material form of the monuments also varied, as did attitudes 
to death and kinship, to occupation and place of residence. A preliminary 
examination of some of these issues has already been produced (Mytum 1994), 
but by concentrating primarily on one graveyard for a century a more detailed 
texture of individual choice set against wider cultural change can be examined. 


THE DATA SOURCES 


The graveyard of the Anglican church of St Mary’s, Newport, Pembrokeshire, 
Wales, provides a substantial sample of nineteenth-century memorials through 
which strategies in language use and choices of monument type can be traced 
through time and space. The graveyard is set around the parish church and 
next to the Norman castle, in a dominating position overlooking the planned 
medieval town (Murphy 1994). The urban topography has changed little, with 
the exception of the post-medieval development of a new harbour at Parrog 
after the original became blocked. The churchyard has been expanded twice 
in the twentieth century, but all the nineteenth-century burials were placed in 
the core area around the church. In total, 461 nineteenth-century memorials 
survive; most date from the 1840s onwards, partly due to differential preserva- 
tion but mainly because of population growth in the town combined with an 
increasing proportion of deceased being commemorated by memorials. 

During the nineteenth century Newport was a small market town serving 
an agricultural hinterland, with a significant maritime economy based on 
coastal and transcontinental routes in conjunction with other more significant 
ports such as Cardigan and Milford Haven. There was no important gentry 
family resident, unlike the Bowens of Llangwair Manor in the adjacent parish 
of Nevern. Monuments were erected by the middle classes, but with increasing 
numbers of lower-class individuals purchasing memorials as the century 
progressed. Unlike some parts of Britain, it was not normal to place occu- 
pation on stones in Pembrokeshire, except on those of mariners (Kilminster 
and Mytum 1987). However, other occupations were occasionally listed, 
particularly on the more elaborate memorials. 

The memorials have been recorded on standardised forms, photographed 
and marked on a measured plan. The data has been coded and placed on 
computer. The Newport graveyard was one of twelve Anglican graveyards 
and twelve Nonconformist burial grounds recorded in northern and central 
Pembrokeshire. In addition, particular sites were recorded to amplify datasets 
and provide particular comparisons. These included St David’s cathedral as a 
major regional ecclesiastical centre, and St Dogmaels, another maritime 
community to compare with Newport (Mytum 1990). 
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Newport lies north of the linguistic divide called the Landsker, which 
divides English-speaking south Pembrokeshire from the Welsh-speaking north 
(Figure 7.1). This divide, which survives to the present day, has been analysed 
using census data (John 1972) and also through the monumental inscriptions, 
with particular reference to introductory phrases containing ‘memory’ (er cof 
am) (Mytum 1994). Through examining one large graveyard in greater detail 
it is possible to assess the context of the stones and focus on a more limited 
time period. In particular, the language choice on the stones can be examined, 
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Figure 7.1 Location map of Newport and map of Pembrokeshire showing the 
percentage of Welsh-speakers by parish according to the 1931 census. The thick line 
represents the Landsker. 


Source: Adapted from John 1972. 
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with particular reference to bilingualism, and the social and ideological impli- 
cations of the inscriptions. The symbolic significance of the text, monument 
forms and decorative schemes with be discussed later. 


LANGUAGE CHOICE AND BILINGUALISM 


The oldest living language in Britain, Welsh, has long suffered from domi- 
nation by English. However, trom an early date after the Reformation the 
religious use of Welsh helped to provide some continuity and a basis for 
Welsh literacy. Perhaps the first book printed in Welsh was published in 1547 
and contained the Creed, Lord’s Prayer and Ten Commandments (Price 1984: 
98). The Welsh-language version of the Bible published in 1620 was the 
version available throughout the nineteenth century, and it had a profound 
effect in ensuring some consistency in language use during periods of 
official linguistic inferiority. During the nineteenth century official business 
had to be conducted in English, and for this reason English, as the language 
of record, was widely accepted, even in predominantly Welsh-speaking areas. 
It is therefore not surprising to see that the formal, commemorative parts of 
memorial inscriptions were often in English. What is of more moment, 
however, is the use of Welsh for additional comment in the form of an 
epitaph or, more frequently, a Biblical verse. That the Bible was used in this 
way can be seen as no accident; it was a cultural icon and symbol of the 
legitimacy and potency of the Welsh language (and, by implication, culture), 
and its use on memorials is an important indicator of cultural affiliation. 

The presence of two languages on gravestones is therefore of considerable 
interest in being a quantifiable measure of bilingualism, albeit in a specific social 
context. Monoglot English stones do not indicate an inability to speak Welsh, 
but rather a decision not to mark such an ability on the memorial. Likewise, 
those memorials solely in Welsh produced towards the end of the century do 
not prove any lack of ability in English. There were monoglot English and 
Welsh, but the gravestones cannot identify them because these are overshadowed 
by social factors that influenced the choice of English, Welsh or bilingual inscrip- 
tions. Bilingualism occurs in the form of a formal statement with regard to the 
deceased in English, followed by a few lines in Welsh. The pattern never occurs 
in reverse — with a Welsh formal statement and an English quotation. There is 
no doubt that English remains the dominant official language, even if the numer- 
ous bilingual stones imply a very different pattern of community use. 

When considering the function of graveyard inscriptions in a bilingual 
society one has to consider the extent and nature of bilingualism, and also 
the extent of literacy. Gravestones were written, but also meant to be read; 
the purpose of the stone as a memorial would not be served if the relevant 
audience could not understand it. The material culture elements of the stone, 
notably shape and decoration, also played a part here in defining the social 
persona of the deceased. 
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There is an extensive literature on bilingualism, but this has largely been 
concerned with either bilingualism in conversation (Auer 1984) or the educa- 
tion of bilingual children (Baker 1988, 1993; Sharp 1973). In Wales, much 
has been written also on bilingualism this century (W.R. Jones 1966; Thomas 
1980) but there has been some consideration of the phenomenon in the nine- 
teenth century. Geographical studies, using mainly or exclusively census data, 
have emphasised the drift away from Welsh to English as the majority language 
in many areas (Pryce 1978; Williams 1935). The census returns may not have 
given an accurate picture of language use at any one time, but in any case 
they are not appropriate for the study of the degree of bilingualism, as only 
one language is stated on each form (John 1972). Instead reliance has to be 
placed on a wider range of sources, which, though not suited to quantification, 
suggest that the lower classes were monoglot Welsh, with some of the gentry 
and clergy being monoglot English. The middling and trade classes, most of 
the gentry and clergy, and some of the poorer members of the community 
were bilingual (Jenkins 1980; I.G. Jones 1980). In particular, they were likely 
to be able to read and possibly write in English, reflecting administrative and 
legal needs (Philpin 1993: 306). 

Bilingualism may be at the level of understanding conversation, actively 
participating, reading or writing in both languages. Given the limited nature 
of education for much of the population in the nineteenth century, degrees 
of bilingualism varied greatly, largely according to social class. Whilst day 
schools largely provided education, though not necessarily comprehension, in 
English (Durkacz 1983: 165), Sunday schools taught in the language of the 
home. In Pembrokeshire, over a third of all under-fifteens attended Sunday 
School, with some older scholars also present. Special emphasis was placed 
on reading, especially of the Bible (G.E. Jones 1993). In North Pembrokeshire, 
including Newport, the dominant language at Sunday schools would there- 
fore have been Welsh, and it is the Welsh translation of the Bible that would 
have formed the primary focus. 


FORMAL LANGUAGE ON MEMORIALS 


The language of the inscription describing an individual by name and social 
position was always the same as that of the introductory phrase. This was 
the formal language chosen to describe the deceased in all those essentials 
which placed him within familial, occupational and spatial terms. This element 
within the Anglican graveyard was predominantly English throughout the 
nineteenth century, though by the 1890s one-third of inscriptions were in 
Welsh (Table 7.1). 

The dominance of English in this context is due to the status of English as 
the official language. The gravestone acted as an official statement of a person’s 
life and death; like the burial register or census return, it recorded salient per- 
sonal details, and it was clearly felt by most that this should be in English. 
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Table 7.1. Introductory terms used on Newport headstones, by decade. 


Memory Loving Sacred Here lies Er cof Er serchus Others Total 


memory memory am cof am 
1800-09 10 0 1 9 0 0 0 20 
1810-19 16 0 4 2 0 0 1 23 
1820-29 21 0 2 7 0 0 1 31 
1830-39 15 1 10 7 0 0 4 37 
1840-49 28 1 27 2 2 0 2 62 
1850-59 39 2 15 3 9 0 0 68 
1860-69 23 2 17 2 8 0 1 53 
1870-79 25 8 19 i 3 0 1 57 
1880-89 15 19 2 0 8 2 3 49 
1890-99 6 35 0 0 13 6 1 61 
Total 198 68 97 33 43 8 14 461 


Note: The language of the introductory term was that used for the whole of the formal part 
of the inscription. 


Certainly all who were literate could not necessarily read English, and so it 
may be that many who had such inscriptions erected could not read them. 
Nevertheless, the language on the stones is formulaic, and contains familiar 
elements, such as personal and place names, to make the general meaning clear 
(Mytum 1994). However, given that for the first part of the nineteenth century 
most of the memorials could be afforded only by those of some economic 
and social standing, it is likely that most were bilingual. Later in the nineteenth 
century, a wider range of individuals could afford stones, but by this time 
inscriptions solely in Welsh are appearing, and bilingualism may also have 
become more widespread. In particular, a trading centre such as Newport 
would have been more exposed to English speakers than some of the more 
isolated inland agricultural communities. A large number of mariners and 
master mariners were buried at Newport, and it is highly likely that they 
would have been bilingual (Kilminster and Mytum 1987). 

The use of Welsh as the formal language appears from the 1840s, and this 
is in part explained by the social context of language use. Although Bishop 
Burgess of St David’s tried to place Welsh-speaking clergy north of the 
Landsker in the first quarter of the nineteenth century, a wider appreciation 
of the need to encourage the Welsh-speaking community in the Church of 
England (which during the nineteenth century also included Wales) only 
became widespread from the 1840s as part of the process of revival and 
renewal (I.G. Jones 1980: 58). Thus, a renewed acceptance of Welsh, perhaps 
not only in services but within the more formal record of the graveyard 
inscription, is present from this time onwards. 

The Nonconformist chapels in Pembrokeshire were more committed to 
the use of the local language in worship and the many social activities asso- 
ciated with the chapels. In north Pembrokeshire these were therefore in 
Welsh, and this is reflected in the greater use of Welsh also on gravestones. 
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However, even here the use of formal English was the norm in the earlier 
part of the nineteenth century. The Anglican graveyard at Newport probably 
contains numerous Nonconformist burials from the nineteenth century; many 
Nonconformist chapels did not have their own burial grounds for much of 
the century, and so their congregations would have been forced to use 
Anglican graveyards. The Independent Ebenezer Chapel in St Mary’s Street, 
Newport, did have a small attached burial ground with some nineteenth- 
century monuments, but other chapels would have used the Anglican 
graveyard. 

Language choice for the formal part of the inscription, and the tone of 
the whole text, can be considered through the choice of introductory phrase. 
This was given physical emphasis through elaborate calligraphic treatment at 
the head of the inscription. The type of introduction changed through time 
(Table 7.2). 

Introductions referring to the position of burial were most popular in the 
eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries — ‘Here lies and ‘Interred beneath 
this stone’ being typical examples of this genre. Here the concern with human 
mortality is being emphasised, something which will be further discussed with 
regard to epitaphs below. The only other alternative at the beginning of the 
century was the simple ‘In memory’, which continued throughout the century, 
peaking in the 1850s. An alternative, which started slightly later and did not 
last as long, was ‘Sacred to the memory’, with a peak in the 1840s. The 
Welsh version of ‘In memory’, Er coffadwriaeth am (often shortened from the 
1850s to Er cof am) appears only from the 1840s but grows in popularity to 
the end of the century, even when the English version is declining. The 
reason for this lies in the increasing popularity of the more personal, emotional 
form of ‘In loving memory’ which, whilst appearing from the 1830s, becomes 
the dominant form by the 1880s. Its Welsh equivalent, Er serchus cof am, 


Table 7.2. Biblical verses found on Newport headstones, by language and decade 


English verse Welsh verse Total with verses Total all memorials 
1800-09 0 3 3 20 
1810-19 2 5 7 23 
1820-29 2 12 14 31 
1830-39 4 12 16 37 
1840-49 3 26 29 62 
1850-59 6 31 37 68 
1860-69 6 17 23 53 
1870-79 8 27 35 57 
1880-89 1 12 13 49 
1890-99 1 4 5 61 
Total 33 149 182 461 


Note: A few stones have more than one Biblical verse, associated with different individuals 
recorded on the same monument, and one individual has two verses. Each verse has been 
counted separately in this table. 
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appears only from the 1880s. The Welsh version is a late arrival compared 
with its English counterpart, perhaps suggesting a rather more traditional 
approach to the form of inscription within that section of the population that 
chose Welsh language for formal communication on gravestones. 


BILINGUALISM 


An important measure of bilingualism can be demonstrated through the use 
of Welsh following the formal element of the inscription. The most notable 
situation involving additional inscription on the monument is in the use of 
Biblical verses below the formal part of the inscription. Always more popular 
in Welsh than English, these occur below the formal details of the deceased. 
Other non-Biblical epitaphs also occur, but these are not discussed, as the 
Biblical ones form a relatively coherent group. Whilst the formal inscription 
was always in English in the early nineteenth century, Biblical verses in Welsh 
appear from the beginning of the century, grow to a significant absolute 
number during the middle of the century, and remain a very high proportion 
of the Biblical verse inscriptions throughout. (Table 7.3). 

That bilingualism was a socially acceptable trait even at the highest levels 
of Newport society is demonstrated by the use of Welsh for Biblical quotation 
or epitaphs on pedimented headstones, the most complex and expensive mon- 
uments commonly erected in the graveyard. Pedimented memorials are large, 
have plenty of space for lengthy inscriptions, and were erected by those not 
overly concerned by the cost of the letter-cutting. It is therefore possible to 
consider the social context of the choice between English-only and bilingual 
stones amongst the more prosperous inhabitants. The occupation of the male 
heads of households is stated on nearly 80% of these stones, though in many 
cases the memorials are to wives or children; generally occupation is rarely 
stated. In the case of the bilingual stones, master mariners were dominant, 
with shipbuilders, a schoolmaster, customs officer and a captain also listed. 


Table 7.3. Languages used on pedimented headstones at Newport, by decade 


Welsh English Bilingual Total 
1800-1809 0 0 0 0 
1810-1819 0 0 0 0 
1820-1829 0 1 1 2 
1830-1839 0 4 6 10 
1840-1849 0 10 1 11 
1850-1859 0 7 7 14 
1860—1869 0 3 4 7 
1870-1879 0 4 1 5 
1880—1889 0 2 1 3 
1890-1899 0 0 0 0 
Total 0 M 21 52 
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Within the English-only memorials, mariners were again just as dominant, and 
also included a shipbuilder and customs officer, and two captains. However, 
tradesmen and other local administrators also figure in this list, with a druggist, 
shopkeeper and mayor, postmaster, and Inland Revenue officer recorded. The 
memorials suggest that a pattern of use for English is much as the more gen- 
eralised evidence would suggest, with a wide range of professions choosing 
English alone. However, bilingualism was clearly widespread even amongst 
the most successful families of Newport, with 40% of the pedimented monu- 
ments being bilingual. It is therefore likely that those with English-only stones 
were also bilingual, but chose for social reasons not to display this on their 
memorials. Given the significance of education in the development of language 
skills, it particularly interesting to note that the schoolteacher did have a 
bilingual stone. 

The Biblical quotations are set out with the verses in upper and lower case, 
and usually consist of a single verse. In most cases there is only one Biblical 
quotation for the deceased, but in a few examples there are two separate verses. 
After the Biblical quotation, there is a reference to the source, and this is 
normally placed on the right-hand margin and given in capitals. There is great 
variety in the degree of abbreviation, partly related to space on the stone, but 
normally the chapter 1s given in Roman numerals and the verse in Arabic, 
though examples occur from the 1810s with both elements in Arabic. In a 
few cases just the chapter, or even just the book, is stated. (It is clear that 
some of what have here been classified as non-Biblical epitaphs are in fact 
unattributed Biblical verses, but it has not been practicable to check all these.) 
Other quotations relate to hymns and religious poems, and so the number of 
epitaphs that relate to religious themes directly from the Bible or closely related 
to and inspired by passages in the Bible were numerous throughout the 
century. However, the need to record the Biblical source for the quotation 
on the stone is in itself significant, and relates to the use of the Bible in society. 
Moreover, it has a special significance with regard to the funeral service and 
the process of grieving, remembrance and memorialisation. 

A number of the Biblical quotations are annotated with statements which 
indicate that they were the verses used to form the focus for the sermon or 
address at the funeral of the deceased. An example is that of Lettice Lewis, died 
1821. The main text is in English, with the Biblical quotation, 1 Corinthians 
15.58 (see pp. 221-2), in Welsh, followed in English by ‘The above verse was 
her Text preached by the Revd. W.G. Hughes. The Memory of the Just is 
blessed.” The funeral was an important social and religious experience, often 
attended by a significant part of the local population, and assembled relatives. 
It was associated with various forms of hospitality and formed a stage in the 
grieving process in which the display of the body and its coffin, the form and 
nature of the service and any subsequent wake, were of great importance to 
the survivors of the deceased. Central to this process, and a key to the accep- 
tance of the loss of the relative, was the funeral service and particularly the ser- 
mon. Guided by the reading from Scripture, this would be tailored to meet 
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the needs of the occasion and the character of the deceased and family. The 
quality of preaching could vary greatly, but the most impressive orators would 
have provided most moving experiences. Indeed, in some cases, such as that 
of Lettice Lewis, the name of the sermon-giver is recorded on the stone, which 
suggests that a particularly famous and eloquent preacher had presided over the 
funeral. In most cases, the Biblical quotations have no supporting explanatory 
text, but it is likely that many, if not all, represent that used at the funeral. That 
the Biblical text associated with the funeral was often given in Welsh presum- 
ably indicates the language used for the funeral service itself. It indicates the 
social centrality of Welsh and its role in key rites of passage, such as that of the 
funeral. 

The texts can be categorised according to which part of the Bible they 
come from and the message which they convey (Table 7.4). Overall there 
are slightly more Old Testament than New Testament quotations, but that is 
largely due to the overwhelming popularity of the Psalms. The messages can 
be divided into those which relate to religious issues and those which would 
seem to have particular relevance for the deceased. In the former category 
come those concerning suffering and death, on the one hand, and salvation, 
on the other. The latter include personalised choices which relate to the age 
or activity of the deceased. 

Comments on the mortality and suffering of man are common, often with 
a warning for the living. Examples include Deuteronomy 32.29, Psalms 103.15, 


Table 7.4. The most popular books of the Bible quoted on Newport headstones 


Book No. of occurrences of the book jo. of different verses 
Old Testament 

Deuteronomy 2 1 
2 Samuel 2 2 
1 Chronicles 3 1 
Job 13 8 
Psalms 30 19 
Proverbs 6 4 
Lamentations 2 2 
New Testament 

Matthew 13 7 
Mark 3 2 
Luke 4 4 
John 2 1 
Romans 2 2 
Philippians 8 3 
1 Thessalonians 3 1 
James 2 2 
1 Peter 2 2 
Revelation 14 4 


Note: Books with only one occurrence have been excluded. 
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Proverbs 27.1, and Matthew 24.42. Others emphasise faith and/or resurrection: 
Psalms 17.15, 23.4, 37.5, 91.16; Hosea 13.14; Matthew 25.23; John 11.25; 
Revelation 14.13. Some were appropriate for children: Job 14.1 for Benjamin 
John (aged 3 years); Matthew 21.16 for Benjamin Thomas (aged 12 months 
9 days); and Luke 18.16 for Anne Lewis (aged 6 years). Those who were 
relatively old were also sometimes recognised with an appropriate verse, such 
as Job 5.26 for Anne Jenkins and John Morgan (aged 87 and 78 respectively). 
Not all the verses are now easy to interpret, but they may relate to the char- 
acter and behaviour of the deceased, or the attitudes of others to him or her. 
Enigmatic verses include Job 16.20 and 24.15, Proverbs 9.7 and Matthew 
24.12. That these stand as testaments to the individuals commemorated makes 
them particularly intriguing. They in particular, and the very range of different 
quotations chosen overall, show that the quoted verses were not stock phrases 
from a limited repertoire, but reflect a wide knowledge of the Bible and a 
willingness to extract from it whatever was deemed appropriate. 

Selected verses used at Newport and referred to in the text. 


Book Verse 

Old Testament 

Deuteronomy 32.29 O that they were wise, that they understood this, 
That they would consider their latter end! 


Job 5.26 Thou shalt come to thy grave in a full age, Like 
as a shock of corn cometh in his season 

14.1 Man that is born of a woman Is of few days, and 
full of trouble 

16.20 My friends scorn me: But mine eye poureth out 
tears unto God 

24.15 The eye also of the adulterer waiteth for the 


twilight Saying, No eye shall see me: And 
disguiseth his face 

Psalms 17.15 As for me, I will behold thy face in righteous- 
ness: I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with 
thy likeness 

23.4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of the 
shadow of death, I will fear no evil: for thou 
art with me; Thy rod and thy staff they 
comfort me 


37.5 Commit thy way unto the Lord; Trust also in 
him; and he shall bring it to pass 

91.16 With long life shall I satisfy him, And shew him 
my salvation 

103.15 As for man, his days are as grass: As a flower of 
the field, so he flourisheth 

116.7 Return unto thy rest, O my soul; For the Lord 


hath dealt bountifully with thee 
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Proverbs 9.7 


27.1 


Hosea 13.14 


New Testament 
Matthew 21.16 


24.12 


24.42 


25.23 


Luke 18.16 


John 11.25 


1 Corinthians 15.58 


Revelation 14.13 
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He that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself 
shame: And he that rebuketh a wicked man 
getteth himself a blot 

Boast not thyself of tomorrow; For thou knowest 
not what a day may bring forth 

I will ransom them from the power of the grave; 
I will redeem them from death: O death, I will 
be thy plagues; O grave, I will be thy 
destruction: repentance shall be hid from mine 
eyes 


Hearest thou what these say? And Jesus saith unto 
them, Yea; have ye never read, Out of the 
mouth of babes and sucklings thou hast 
perfected praise? 

And because iniquity shall abound, the love of 
many shall wax cold 

Watch therefore: for ye know not what hour 
your Lord doth come 

His Lord said unto him, Well done, good and 
faithful servant; thou has been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over many 
things: enter thou into the joy of thy lord 

But Jesus called them unto him, and said, Suffer 
little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not: for of such is the kingdom of God 

I am the resurrection, and the life: he that 
believeth in me, though he were dead, yet 
shall he live 

Therefore, my beloved brethren, be ye stedfast, 
unmovable, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord, forasmuch as ye know that your 
labour is not in vain in the Lord 

And I heard a voice from heaven saying unto 
me, Write, Blessed are the Dead which die in 
the Lord from henceforth: Yea, saith the Spirit, 
that they may rest from their labours; and their 
works do follow them 


Note: The verses have been translated from the Welsh, giving the equivalent in 
the Authorised Version. In some cases only part of the verse is placed on the 
stone, but the whole verse is given here. 
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SYMBOL AND MEANING 


Family burial plots were the norm throughout the nineteenth century, with 
the result that memorials may be used to record additional interments long 
after their erection. They thus become symbols of longevity of family loyalties 
— though with some large families, such as the Havards, their memorials can 
be found in all parts of the graveyard. Some of the larger monuments were 
not used to record extended families, but instead additional monuments 
were erected on adjacent or nearby plots as a strategy of conspicuous consump- 
tion. In one case a substantial family plot was marked off by cast-iron railings 
(Figure 7.3). The repeated use of similar pedimented monuments within the 
enclosure emphasised group identity, continued social and economic success, 
and the sense of monumentality of the enclosure. The state of neglect of an 
enclosure and its monuments indicates not a decline in that family’s fortunes, 
but a change in the strategies employed to display status — away from the 
graveyard to activities within the community, which leave less visible trace. 

Some individual graves were marked by railings, but the original frequency 
of this strategy is difficult to assess, due not only to the collection of railings 
during the second World War but also to clearance of broken railings and 
the kerbs into which they were set as part of continuing churchyard main- 
tenance. Likewise, less substantial markers, such as footstones and coffin-shaped 
stones, set over the grave can be noted, but their original popularity is difficult 
to calculate. However, trends in headstone type can be discerned; these are 
the most resilient elements, because they contain the particular, specific infor- 
mation associated with the deceased. 

Early headstones were rounded with flat or curved shoulders, sometimes 
decorated with cherubs. These can be related to the designs studied in 
Cardiganshire to the north (Chater 1976, 1977), though not produced by 
the same masons. In some cases a small heart has been incised immediately 
below the cherub, perhaps to indicate the soul (Figure 7.4). Symbols of 
mortality are not found at Newport, and only very rarely on any external 
memorial in Pembrokeshire (even those with the wording, such as ‘Here 
lies’, which emphasises the body). 

The Bible had a special symbolic significance to the Welsh, partly because 
of its role in maintaining the language, but also because there was a belief 
that the revelation of God's word in Welsh had a unique character (I.G. 
Jones 1980: 53). The central role of the Bible in worship, contemplation and 
prayer can be seen through the memorials, not only by way of the quota- 
tions but also through the depiction of the Bible itself as a decorative motif 
on some monuments. The open book is represented on headstones, as in the 
case of that to Elizabeth Phillips (d 1842), where the ogee-headed stone 
displays an open book on which the introductory term ‘Sacred’ is placed 
(Figure 7.5); the association of symbol and word is particularly potent in this 
case. In other cases a Biblical verse can be placed on an open book, as with 
the unusual obelisk monument to Mary Griffiths (4 1875) with a verse from 
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Figure 7.2 Pedimented head- 
stone with lathe-turned columns 
and shield in the pediment — 
all-English headstone to Mary 
Davies (d. 1835). 


Figure 7.3 View of Newport churchyard, showing a family plot containing some 
of the Havard graves delimited by a wall and iron railings. Note the castle in the 
background. 
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Figure 7.4 Cherub with incised heart beneath, on all-English headstone to Mary 
Havard (d. 1814). 


Figure 7.5 Open book with 
the word ‘Sacred’ inscribed on 
it, at the top of bilingual 
headstone to Elizabeth Phillips 
(d. 1842). 
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Luke, or on the headstone of Anne Morris (d. 1867; Figure 7.6). In other 
cases a closed Bible is depicted. 

Occasionally a book is depicted within the pediment of the more complex 
slate-pedimented monuments, but this space was used for a range of purposes. 
Although many pediments have been lost through corrosion of the bolts 
which held them in place, it is possible to note the frequency with which 
the first word of the inscription was placed there. Another popular motif was 
a small plain shield (Figure 7.2). The armorial associations of the motif imply 
a social status not in reality held by any at Newport — not that the motif 
was directly claiming this, rather it was a sign implying importance. The 
whole shape of the pedimented monument, an imitation of porches and door- 
ways on the more substantial town properties and farmhouses, also celebrated 
a certain quality of life. Its neo-classical form was mirrored on less elaborate 
gravestones with shapes reminiscent of Greek stelae, or by the incision of a 
panel in the shape of a sarcophagus to contain the inscription. Most internal 
memorials were neo-classical in design, with the sarcophagus again being the 
most popular, followed by the urn. 

In the later part of the nineteenth century, Gothic Revival styles become 
more dominant. Some merely reflected the pointed arch (Figure 7.7), but 
others included tracery in high relief and decorative borders reminiscent of 
Gothic sculpture. In parallel with these changes in monument shape, the 
decorative designs changed also. More frequently there was an emphasis on 
remembrance, through many variants on the theme of flowers. Crosses and 
designs based on IHS (the first three letters of Jesus in Greek) relate more 
closely to sacrifice, death and resurrection (Figure 7.8), and emphasise the 
overtly Christian theme which the Gothic Revival was meant to celebrate. 
This transition was not complete, however, and neo-classical monuments and 
older decorative motifs continue, though not always with the same symbolic 
associations as previously. One cherub which occurs in 1884 is on what is 
clearly a Gothic Revival stone; the form of the cherub does not match the 
earlier local designs, and the stone is in memory of a six-month-old baby, 
Anne Richards (Figure 7.9), Clearly by this stage the meaning of the cherub 
as perhaps representing the soul had been lost; it had been noted as a grave- 
yard motif and recycled as a Romantic allusion to childhood and innocence, 
with the inscription in Welsh. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Throughout the nineteenth century, memorials were used to place the 
deceased in a social context, and this was then maintained not only by those 
who grieved at and tended the grave but also by other parishioners who visited 
the graveyard. This process of visiting, recorded for Cardiganshire a little to 
the north (Jenkins 1971), was almost certainly widespread in Welsh areas. It 
fulfilled the role of placing each generation in context with those that had 
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Figure 7.6 Open book with 
inscription, on all-Welsh head- 
stone to Anne Morris (d. 1867). 


Figure 7.7 Gothic Revival 
bilingual headstone to Eleanor 
Thomas (d. 1868). This has recently 
been repainted in a traditional 
black-and-silver colour scheme. 
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Figure 7.8 Headstone, with 
IHS monogram, to Mary Lloyd 
(d. 1844). This was probably 
erected after the death in 1892 of 
her daughter, who is also com- 
memorated on the stone. À line 
of Welsh has been placed at the 
bottom. 


Figure 7.9 Headstone to Anne 
Richards (d. 1884) with all-Welsh 
inscription and anachronistic 
cherub. Her grandmother Mary 
Jones, who died the previous year, 
is recorded lower down on the 
stone. 
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gone before, and relating the existing social network to that of the past. Within 
this writing and rewriting of history, the gravestones played an active role as 
triggers of memory and items with which blocks of genealogical and anec- 
dotal information could be associated. The form of the monument, its 
decoration and treatment, and the language choices all could therefore act to 
help create and maintain social images of the deceased and the family. 
Monuments were cared for over long periods of time, many being painted — 
thus further emphasising decoration and text. This process still continues with 
a few stones, such as that to Eleanor Thomas (d 1868; Figure 7.7), where 
black background paint on the slate headstone is picked out in silver, making 
the design and inscription visible for a considerable distance. This bilingual 
stone highlights the complex messages conveyed to a multiplicity of audiences 
throughout the nineteenth century and indeed, to a lesser degree, up to the 
present day. 
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8 The pre- Classical circum-Mediterranean 
world: who spoke which languages? 


DANIEL MCCALL AND HAROLD C. FLEMING 


INTRODUCTION 


This chapter! attempts to clarify the cultural and linguistic relations around 
certain ancient sea-ways before the expansion of the Indo-European speaking 
Greeks and Romans on the coasts of the Mediterranean, the Mare Nostrum. 
The emerging linguistic picture of the Bronze and Early Iron Age peoples 
in the lands around the Mediterranean still has lacunae at important points, 
but new information will probably support the basic outline presented here? 

This discussion covers the region from the Middle East to the Iberian 
peninsula, and includes some peoples quite far inland from the shores of the 
Middle Sea, but for whom there is evidence of maritime connections. Sargon, 
for example, founder of the empire of Agade in the twenty-second century 
BC, extended his realm to the Mediterranean half a millennium after 
Lugalraggizi, king of Uruk, had done the same. Sargon, however, may have 
reached Cyprus. Although the focus of this discussion is the Mediterranean, 
the centre of gravity from which developments are stimulated is often the 
eastern end. Limited extensions from our defined circum-Mediterranean up 
the north Atlantic coast and down the Persian Gulf are also appended. 

Any effort to interpret data must be appropriate to the nature of that data; 
a complete understanding of the past of human societies requires an inter- 
disciplinary melding of contributions from linguistics, archaeology, and 
biology. There should always be an attempt to identify the language once 
spoken in each archaeological culture, and the genetic identity of the inhab- 
itants of those sites should be determined as closely as extant evidence allows. 
But evidence (in each field) is often disputable; this is especially problematic 
where scholars have to explore several specialisations for the necessary data. 
Each kind of data is mutable: people learn new languages and sometimes give 
up the old — as the people of Cornwall over generations learned English, 
and Cornish became extinct. Acculturation occurs, and genes flow from one 
pool to others. 
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LANGUAGES AND ETHNONYMS 


Fleming’s (1987) discussion of ‘Isolates’ and ‘Unclassified’ languages does not 
mention some ancient Mediterranean written (or barely written) languages. 
In the second millennium Bc the diffusion of writing reached into new local- 
ities, and non-literate peoples intruded into literate areas and began writing 
new languages in old scripts; sometimes a shift in writing systems occurred. 
These developments continued into the first millennium. The impulse came 
largely from the Levant, but also was stimulated by Egypt. Graphological 
developments appeared around the Mediterranean, and a new linguistic 
element is discernible in the Persian Gulf at Dilmun. The relics of these 
writing systems, scant as they usually are, offer the possibility of identifying 
old languages. Prehistory might be considerably different without the docu- 
ments of Mesopotamia, Egypt, and the Hittites; other scripts must contribute 
to our understanding of the outer reaches of this ancient oikoumene. 

The following is a checklist of languages of the ancient Mediterranean (# 
indicates discussion to follow), most of which are not known to have left 
direct descendants: 


1* Albanian of the Caucasus: not the same as Albanian of the Balkans. 

2 Gutian, Kassitic and others of west Iran: still unclassified. 

3 Elamitic of south-west Iran and east Iraq is well known. Several theories 
connect it with Dravidian and Nostratic. Blazek (vol. IV) has claimed 
a special relationship to Afroasiatic. Its links to both Dravidian and 
Afroasiatic are implied in most current versions of the Nostratic 
hypothesis. 

4* Dilmunitic of the upper Persian Gulf is a construct advanced in this 
chapter. 

5 Hurrian, Urartean, Mitanni (Hurrartean’) of eastern Anatolia, Armenia 
and north Syria are basically a single language. It is generally argued 
that it relates to the West Caucasian languages. 

6 Hatti/Khatti of Anatolia is another Caucasic branch. 

7 Anatolian: Hittite, Lydian, Luwian, Carian of Anatolia are archaic Indo- 
European. 

8 Nabatean of Palestine is a variety of archaic Arabic, a Semitic language. 

9 Linear B of Crete: Mycenean (Mikenean) or archaic Greek. 

10* Linear A or proper Minoan of Crete: The upper stratum is called B 
while that underneath is called A. Minoan is earlier than Mycenean. 

11* Eteocretan, or non-Greek language, written in Greek letters, on Crete. 

12* Ancient Cypriote or Eteocypriote, non-Greek language of Cyprus. 

13* Meroitic of northern Sudan: modern Nubian of the same area is not 
descended from Meroitic and perhaps not even related to it. 

14* Libyan: Numidian and Punic of various locales and times in the 
northern Sahara fringe is a Berber language written in a script that 
resembles the modern Tifinagh and Kabyl scripts. The script of the 
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Canaries, the Guanche writing system, also retains elements of the 
same script and is similarly considered to be a relative of Berber. 

15* Iberian of ancient Iberia (the one in Spain and Portugal, not in the 
Caucasus.) 

16* Tertessian or Tartessian or Southern Lusitanean: language of Tertessos, 
south-western Iberia. 

17* Celtiberian, Celtic of Iberia: Celtic. 

18* Aquitanian of southwestern France: probably early Basque. 

19 Various poorly known specimens of early Indo-European in northern 
Italy and the Balkans, e.g., Ligurian, Venetic, Messapic, Illyrian, 
Thracian, et al. Illyrian may be ancestral to Albanian, an oft-mentioned 
connection. Phrygian should also be listed here. 

20 Etruscan of central and northern Italy: the notion that it is related to 

Indo-European is gaining ground on the alternatives. 

Various poorly known but historically mentioned specimens of later 

or Classical Greek in southern Italy, Sicily, Iberia, southern France 

(Marseilles, for example) and Libya. 

Sikani (Sicani) and/or Sikeli (Siculi) of Sicily: underlies Latin, Punic 

or Carthaginian, and Ionic Greek (for example in Syracuse, or Siraguz 

in modern Sicilian). It may have been spoken in or near Calabria 
before Greek took over c. 500 Bc. 


uk 


21 


+ 
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TROY, SARDINIA AND CORSICA 


No written version of the language of Troy has ever been found, but it seems 
unlikely that Troy was non-literate. In Homer, Greeks and Trojans are repre- 
sented as talking to each other, but a poet need not mention interpreters or 
bilinguals. Greek traditions derive some royal genealogies from Troy (although, 
even if these have historical substance, incoming rulers, on arrival, don’t 
always speak their subjects’ language.) Does Trojan belong to an Anatolian 
cluster with Hattic, or with Indo-European? The Aegean coastlands of 
Anatolia became Indo-European-speaking, with Lydian and other languages, 
while central Anatolia received Hittite, and Indo-European Phrygian subse- 
quently followed into Asia Minor. These Indo-European languages were 
intrusive from north of the Black Sea. Troy was in the path of Indo-European 
migrations into Asia Minor and may have become Indo-European before the 
time of the Trojan War. Alternatively, since Phoenician trading sites have 
been found as near as Thrace in Greece, it might have been Semitic-speaking. 


WHAT WERE THE NON-CARTHAGINIAN PRE-ROMAN 
LANGUAGE(S) OF SARDINIA AND CORSICA? 


The proximal part of a human phalanx found in Corbeddu cave in northern 
Sardinia is used by palaeontologist Paul Sondaar (Sondaar et al. 1995) to claim 
that there was a human colonisation of the island in the late Pleistocene, 
c. 20,000 BP. This and Sondaar’s other evidence has been disputed by J.F. 
Cherry at the Tufts conference. Sondaar supported his assertion not only on 
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the meagre fossil evidence but with two other kinds as well. First, that the 
human bone was associated with deer antlers and jawbones rather obviously 
used as tools; second, that the previous island fauna had disappeared, presum- 
ably due to a predator. Since the island was still separated from the mainland, 
though Corsica and Sardinia were then connected, the likely candidate for this 
predator is human hunters. In other parts of Corbeddu Cave more convincing 
evidence dated to later periods has been largely accepted by Mediterranean 
archaeologists. According to a number of authorities, a late Upper Paleolithic 
and/or Mesolithic — or at least a clear pre-Neolithic — can be found on Sardinia 
at least as early as 13,000 BP, but probably as early as 17,000 BP. The more 
secure Mesolithic dates from 13,000—8000 BP, indicating that the Neolithic 
population was certainly not the first one. 

Cavalli-Sforza et al. (1994: 274) estimate that a Paleolithic population would 
have found its saturation point at about 1,800 individuals, the maximum that 
Sardinian resources would support with Old Stone Age technology. This 
small size, susceptible to genetic drift, would be swamped by later and larger 
immigrations, but they suspect that Neolithic immigrants ‘may have been 
relatively few, adding perhaps a new founder drift’. By Nuraghic times (the 
Bronze Age), density of population, presumably from natural increase, was 
enough to ‘freeze further drift and maintain gene frequencies not far from 
present levels’. Of subsequent immigrants, the authors consider only the 
Carthaginian to be genetically significant, and that mainly in the south-west. 

Wagner (1941) argued that some words in the contemporary Romance 
language ‘seem to point to a pre-Indo-European substrate of unknown origin’. 
Ercole Contu (personal communication) has said these words were chiefly 
plant and animal names, and some place names. Perhaps further work on 
what is referred to as lingua Sarda may result in the identification of this 
language, said to be pre-Indo-European. If Renfrew (1987) is correct, it 
would turn out to be an early offshoot of proto-Indo-European; if Fleming 
is correct, it would be Dene-Caucasic. Renfrew’s theories on the Indo- 
European involvement in the spread of the Neolithic from Anatolia 
throughout Europe imply models of the prehistory of Sardinia, since the first 
Indo-European language actually known on Sardinia is Latin of the third 
century BC — some 5,000 years at least after the first Neolithic site on Sardinia 
(at Su Carropu). 

Fleming (1987) believes it more likely that the Mediterranean Neolithic 
spread from Anatolia to Iberia too early for one to correlate it with Indo- 
European, and sees the current 'Macro-Caucasic' group of languages — Basque, 
Caucasic, Burushaski and others — proposed by John Bengtson as being the 
more likely linguistic association with that Neolithic (the ‘Borean hypothesis’). 
*Macro-Caucasic' belongs to the Dene-Caucasic macrophylum, proposed orig- 
inally as Sino-Caucasic by Starostin, with the addition by Sergei Nikolaev of 
Na-Dene of the northwest coast of North America. 

Corsica, in historic and even in Nuraghic times, has been quite distinct 
from Sardinia, but the Paleolithic inhabitants of Sardinia would likely have 
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traversed Corsica to get there, since the latter island was more accessible from 
the mainland, and the two islands were then connected. Chalcolithic burials 
on Corsica show strong Ligurian affinities, but there is no mention of this 
influence on Sardinia. However, Neolithic migrants moving westward along 
northern Mediterranean coasts, while they no doubt had some ethnic diversity, 
were apparently from a common source — Anatolia — and probably all spoke 
languages of the same family. So Sardinian, Corsican and Ligurian speech- 
forms were probably similar in grammar and lexicon. If, as Fleming proposed, 
this was Macro-Caucasic (i.e., more or less closely related to Hattic), it would 
have been more distantly related to Basque, and thus other Paleolithic 
languages of western Europe, presuming Bengtson’s classification to be correct. 


THE LANGUAGE OF MALTA 

Malta has always been a strategic island stronghold between the eastern and 
western halves of the Mediterranean. Modern Maltese is a dialect of Arabic 
with Turkish loanwords for naval terms, but what underlies this? The Bronze 
Age culture of the island was distinctive, not fitting easily into either the 
eastern or western Mediterranean culture areas of that time. Malta was thought 
to have been Punic in speech at one point. Buried under the super-strata of 
Punic, Latin and finally Arabic, the original Maltese language may prove very 
hard to elucidate. Loanwords and toponyms are unlikely ever to be extracted 
in sufficient quantity or quality for this. 


EAST MEDITERRANEAN ISLANDS AND SEA PEOPLES 


The sea is a road for diffusion but not necessarily of migration. Early migra- 
tions apparently did occur with the spread of food production. Cyprus received 
a pre-pottery Neolithic — probably from the nearby Fertile Crescent to the 
east, but possibly from Asia Minor to the north. Fleming has suggested that 
Anatolia, as the source of the Mediterranean Neolithic, spread Dene-Caucasic 
languages into the Aegean islands, the Balkans, and thence westward through 
the Mediterranean. Four languages, Minoan (Linear A), old Sicilian, Iberian, 
and Tartessian, ‘without any proof at all’ were suggested as Dene-Caucasic. 
The logic is that the people who spread farming settlements brought with 
them language(s), and Anatolia at the time was Dene-Caucasic in speech 
(despite several recent attempts to show that it was Indo-European). This 
speculation was based on strategic reasoning rather than on inference from 
specific language evidence, since there is none. 

Gordon (1991) attaches Eteocypriote as well as Minoan to Northwest 
Semitic. The tabulation below shows examples of the lexicon of Minoan that 
appear to have clear Semitic affinities. Gordon has built on Ventris’s work, 
taking the sound values of Linear B and thereby finding the vocalisation of 
Linear A. Gordon also had later inscriptions of Eteocretan in Greek letters; 
again the sound values were attributable to the non-Greek language. Both 
yielded the same answer; the pre-Greek language of Crete was Semitic. In 
epigraphy one has to establish what sounds are represented by what symbols 
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(graphemes), and then what meanings are associated with what combinations 
of sounds, or sometimes single sounds. 


Minoan/Semitic correspondences 


Minoan Semitic English 

pe pe mouth 

-ti -t feminine ending 

ya-ne wyn/yyn wine 

u w and 

ku-ro kull- all 

re le to, for, as 

ra-re leli-t (night-demon) 
(night) (Amharic) 

krn km horn 

pi bi / be in (Arabic/Amharic) 


There has been criticism: Palmer (1968: 346) argued: 


It is well to stress ... that those scholars who made proposals 
about the language have not offered a ‘decipherment’ in the true 
sense of the word. There is much confusion about the term. ... 
Furumark, Georgiev, Gordon, Pope, Davis and others have first 
adopted a hypothetical decipherment and then have tested it by 
looking for pointers to the underlying language. In discussion it 
is important to make a clear distinction between ‘decipherment’ 
and linguistic ‘diagnosis’. 


Palmer (1968) also discusses the interpretation of the Eteocretan material: 


There are too many uncertainties of reading and sign identifica- 
tion. But Laroche’s work on the place-names and the ethnics, 
together with the historical plausibility of according a major role 
to the Luvians during the early second millennium, may encourage 
some to persevere further with a working hypothesis to which we 
may now give further precision: the language (or one language) 
of the Linear A inscriptions is an Anatolian dialect which links up 
in particular with the “East Luvian’ represented by the hieroglyph 
texts. 


Palmer (op. cit.) finds some bound morphemes (suffixes) in the Minoan data, 
attached to names, and builds his Luvian theory on one or two of them. 
The solution to the problem of reading the inscriptions: 


can come only from an analysis of the scanty inscriptional evidence 
in the hope of detecting diagnostic phenomena. This is the most 
we can hope to do in view of the paucity of the material and its 
general nature, consisting as it does largely of proper names. In 
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any case our knowledge of Luvian is so defective that using it to 
pin down Linear A is like carrying water in a sieve. 


Diagnostic items come from grammatical analysis, not from the superficialities 
of ‘vocabulary words’ which misled those proposing Semitic links. 

Another facet of Gordon (1991) is the discovery that the Semites had not 
occupied Crete very long before the warrior Myceneans. Gordon (1991: 43) 
believes that these Semites built the great palaces of the Minoans, and hence 
were the ‘Minotaur’, but they were not the native Cretans. Those who derived 
from the Cretan Neolithic were a different people — who did not write. One 
implication would be that human genetic studies of Cretans and Cypriotes 
would not necessarily link them with the modern Lebanese or coastal Syrians; 
ruling classes and elites are sometimes lost to history as far as genetic traces are 
concerned. The hypothesis that the Minoans originally spoke Hattic, or a related 
speech-form, is made unlikely by Gordon’s Semitic interpretation. Nonetheless, 
the native population, despite all the subsequent invasions, shows enough bio- 
logical affinities to Turkey (rather than Greece) to bolster that theory. 
Archaeology shows that the Cretan Neolithic is derived from that of Turkey. 

A more accessible discussion of the remnants of pre-Indo-European 
languages in southern Europe and the islands of the Mediterranean remains 
a priority. In one critical area we do have an expert opinion. In their book 
on Hurrartean, Diakonoff and Starostin (1986: 18) write that: "Whatever the 
initial phoneme, the correspondence is reliable. Note that also Greek zvoyoc 
“tower” is, like many other Greek substratum words, borrowed from 
Caucasian. Their reference is to Greek /ptirg-os/ which they relate to proto- 
Hurrartean */borg-ana/ ‘shed, stable’, also borrowed into Armenian as /burgn/. 
For the semantics they refer to the Caucasic custom of keeping 'domestic 
animals on the ground floor of their dwelling towers’. On p. 37, they say 
‘Note Greek ogAag "light" and oeAevy “moon” (very probably substratum 
loan-words)’ We transliterate the first as /sel-as/ and the second as perhaps 
/sel-ini/; they relate it to proto-Hurrartean /*sel/ ‘moon, moon-goddess’ or 
its counterparts in East Caucasic as ‘light’. Buck (1949) does not derive either 
Greek form from proto-Indo-European. The Sardinian word for the old 
Bronze Age forts or towers called ‘Nuraghe’, phonemically /nurage/, has some 
resemblance to Greek /purg-os/ but not enough to be accepted as cognate, 
and is accepted by experts on Sardinia as a non-Latin or pre-Latin word. 

Besides proposing many Caucasic loan-words in Sumerian, mostly via 
Gutian (Qutian), Diakonoff and Starostin (1986) resolved some old questions 
such as the affiliation of the ancient Albanian of the Caucasus. They say; 'the 
extinct Alban (Aghwan) (6) language(s) probably belonged to the same group’, 
i.e. the Udi group of the Lezghian branch of Eastern Caucasic. Albania was 
once an important name in the Caucasus, often designating a province of 
the Sassanian Empire and a district of the Byzantine Empire, showing that 
after Hurrartean times large political entities still could remain associated with 
minor East Caucasic linguistic entities. 
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Gordon (1991) also discusses the intense interaction between Semitic of 
the Levant and archaic Greek which was taking place elsewhere in the Aegean 
and in the Nile Delta. He believed that Levantine Semitic and Greek were 
co-dominant in the Delta, rather than Egyptian, and that eventually the myste- 
rious Sea People came out of this Greco-Semitic mix. 

Peter James (personal communication) in discussing the Sea Peoples at the 
Tufts Conference, distinguished between ‘land peoples’ (a Peleset group) and ‘sea 
peoples’ (a Shardana group) plus a third (Luka) group not clearly identifiable with 
either of the other two. There is a partial congruence between James’s proposal 
and Gordon’s view of the Nile Delta population at that period; but Gordon’s 
‘before-the-Bible’ thesis proposes a common substratum beneath Greek and 
Levantine culture requiring a more vigorous involvement of movement of people 
across the sea than James seems willing to admit. That movement may be asso- 
ciated with Mycenean Greeks, since archaeologists at the conference offered 
strong evidence for Mycenean artefacts along the Philistine coast. 

With respect to the Hyksos invasion of Egypt there are no new opinions 
or interpretations. Apparently the Hyksos came via the land, rather than by 
sea, and were either Semites, Aryans or Caucasic-derived people. If Aryans, 
they would be most likely to be linked to the Mitanni who established some 
temporary overlordship in Hurrian country. The Hurrians or Urarteans would 
be the most likely Caucasic-derived people. 


THE WESTERN ISLES AND IBERIA 


Later, in the first millennium BC, Semites from Phoenicia were trading, some- 
times settling, in the Aegean, Sicily, southern Iberia, and north Africa and 
southern Iberia. They did not write down descriptions of the languages they 
encountered in these places. The Aegean was already, or was becoming, 
Greek-speaking, and north Africa Berber-speaking, but Iberia and the islands 
of central and western Mediterranean are obscure. 

Classical authors call the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of Sicily by three names: 
Siculi on the east, Sicani in the centre, and Elymi on the western tip of the 
island. The first two names are variants of a single vocable, and — were it 
not that classical authors insist on the distinction — would suggest the two 
ethnicities were closely related, and their speech perhaps dialects of the same 
language. Archaeology confirms such a distinction, attributing Sicani to a 
Stone Age culture that once held all the island, and Siculi to an intrusive 
Chalcolithic culture from mainland Italy which arrived c. 700 BC. Mycenean 
contact, for which there is legendary and archaeological evidence, would 
therefore have been with the Sicani. Were the Sicani linguistic relatives of 
the pre-Minoan Cretans? 

The Siculi were apparently Italic in speech; a leader had a title almost 
identical to that recently used, Duce. The Siculi who once lived on the penin- 
sula across the strait, were relatives of the Messapii of Calabria, for whom 
we have about 50 inscriptions in the Tarentine-Ionic alphabet (c. 400—150 BC), 
and who, said Herodotus, had been subjects of ‘King Minos’. 
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The Elymi, whom the Classical Greeks thought were refugees from Troy, 
spoke an Italic language, according to Sebastiano Tusa (personal communi- 
cation). This contradicts the old Greek attribution of a Trojan connection. 
If Italic did reach northwestern Sicily in the first millennium BC, it could 
have easily been in Sardinia as well. However, linguists do not generally 
believe that Italic was so old in Italy or Sicily that it carried the Neolithic 
to Sardinia. Greek was spoken in Sicily and southern Italy before the conquest 
of those areas by the Romans; it persisted in some areas for centuries after 
Latin became dominant. 

In eastern and southern Iberia the Phoenicians stimulated writing in the 
indigenous populations, since trade between Iberia and the east is reported 
archaeologically before and during the time that Iberian writings occur. It 
looks like a case of Kroeber’s ‘stimulus diffusion’, rather like the writing 
system of the Cherokee in the Carolinas or the Vai writing of Liberia. Since 
the Iberian writing is primarily syllabic, like Akkadian or Amharic, it might 
reflect very early pre-alphabetic Levantine writing or a re-adaptation of the 
Punic alphabet to writing syllables instead of single consonants. Some of the 
inscriptions were written in Greek letters, however, and thus were alpha- 
betic. 

In 1821, Alexander von Humboldt was apparently the first to assert that 
Iberian was related to Basque, although his hypothesis was denigrated until 
recently. Anderson (1988) has argued that Iberian is related to Basque as a 
co-ordinate branch. The comparisons below show that there are some differ- 
ences between Basque and Iberian. 


Iberian/Basque comparisons: I 


Iberian Basque English 
gais-kar gais-gari harmful 
gais-kata gais-kata wound (noun) 
gais-egin gaits-egin do evil 
gais-esa gaits-etsa misanthropist 


Morphological comparisons are problematic, because the grammar of Iberian 
is not well represented in the inscriptions, although phonological similarities 
are noted by Anderson. The second set of comparisons shows some tenta- 
tive sound correspondences. There also appear to be dialect differences within 
Iberian, roughly southern versus eastern. The writing systems vary from north 
to south due to model stimuli, respectively of Greek and Punic. 


Iberian/Basque comparisons: II 


Iberian Basque Other lects English 

ausa auts ashes 

arse arts bear (animal) 
akel aker billy-goat 


as ats breath 
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Iberian Basque Other lects English 
bel /beles belts black, dark 
belex [beles] (Aquitanian) " 
bios biots heart 
borste borts five 
bost (West Basque) ^ 
borsei (Aquitanian) ^ 
ils iltse to die 
sorse- sortsi eight 
unsir untsi boat 
untsiratu to embark 


Tovar et al. (1979) asked whether Iberian was a Berber language, but found 
the Berber connection to be just a few borrowings and otherwise very weak. 
There were some cautious suggestions of links with Basque, but some also 
for links with Semitic. Both Anderson (1988) and Tovar et al. (1979) review 
much archaeological data on Tertessos (in south Portugal) but hardly anything 
of grammatical or lexical substance on the Tertessian (Tartassian) language. 
However, it seems not to be Iberian. Tantalising suggestions of Etruscan and 
Hurrian connections occur, but much of that seems to relate to peculiarities 
of the graphic system. Tertessian should turn out to be related to either 
Iberian, Basque, Berber or Semitic (Punic), all of which are found in prox- 
imity, although it is unlikely to be simply a dialect of any of those. 

Instead of coining a term like Basque-Iberian, we propose that the family 
of Euskera and Iberian be called Basque. Euskera can be that or Northern 
Basque, while Iberian could be Southern Basque. It would be easier to think 
of Basque as a small phylum, rather than as an 1solated language. Alternatively, 
since Iberian seems to have extended from near Montpellier in southern 
France to Granada in southeastern Spain, Eastern Basque might be more 
appropriate, with Euskera becoming Western Basque. If Tertessian does turn 
out to be related to them, this nomenclature could change. 


IBERIANS, CELTS AND ANCIENT HIBERNIA 


Ball and Fife (1993) represents a valuable new compendium on Celtic. Since 
most of their authors group Celtic into Insular and Continental, it appears 
that the classic P vs Q distinction is intended to segregate the Insular Celtic 
languages. Continental is then not necessarily more closely related to the 'P' 
Celts. Ball and Fife most explicitly refuse to relate Pictish to any particular 
Celtic sub-group, even though a Pictish affiliation with the Belgae, a conti- 
nental group has been mentioned. 

The Celtiberians would have spoken a Celtic language but have been mixed 
genetically with Basques or Basque-like peoples. Celtiberian may also have been 
the source of the ‘Q’ Celts of the British Isles. There is a considerable gap lin- 
guistically, but not geographically, between the ‘P’ and ‘Q’ Celts. The 'P' Celts 
are the Welsh, ancient Britons, Cornishmen and the Bretons of France. The 
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‘Q’ Celts are the Irish and the Scots who are not Picts. Pictish is not well docu- 
mented but is probably Celtic and linked to the Belgae, which makes it more 
‘Q’ than ‘P’. The ‘Q’ Celts may have sailed from Spain to Ireland, which may 
be surprising considering the Celts had come to Iberia from the interior of the 
continent (presumably lacking maritime skills), but co-opting the experienced 
Iberians would give them what they needed to navigate at sea (see chapter by 
Waddell and Conroy, vol. IV). A pre-Celtic connection between the Atlantic 
coastal region of Iberia and Ireland is indicated as far back as the period of 
megalithic chambered tombs (Piggott 1965: 61). The distribution of these tombs 
is more extensive than just these two regions, but the North Sea coast of 
England is not part of this culture area. The distribution on Piggott’s map resem- 
bles the distribution of place names in Atlantic Europe that seem to be inter- 
pretable in Basque, or perhaps a related tongue. 

There is an Irish tradition that a prince of Heber, or Eber, came from 
Spain with his followers. Some Irish writers have suggested that Eber = Ebro 
(the country of the river which rises in northwestern Spain), and that the 
time may have been when the Romans were gaining control of the north- 
west of the peninsula. That would make this rather late, but this prince need 
not be the first to migrate — rather the last to leave when the war was lost, 
or nearly so. Many Irish names are nautical titles: Morissey, Moriarty, etc. 
(mor = ‘sea’). Finds of Ogham script cluster in the south of Ireland, and it 
has been claimed that the alphabet does not follow the Latin order, which 
western European languages have taken over, but one of the early Greek 
alphabets, which might have been learned in Ebro country (but, of course, 
it might also have been learned from Marsalla, modern Marseilles). 

A study of purported ‘similarities’ of Irish to Basque makes it appear that 
Irish had borrowed some words from Basque, though it was hard to say where 
such an interchange could have occurred. There were, and are, Basques in 
France, and the contact might have been there, but in view of 'P' Celts 
in France and England, it seems more likely that the ‘Q?’ Celts, with Basque 
loan-words, came from Spain. 

Blood groups are consistent with an Irish-Celtiberian connection (Cavalli- 
Sforza et al. 1994). In Rhesus and ABO, the Basque of Spain and France are 
the extremes of Europe, along with some other peoples of the so-called 
‘Atlantic fringe’. Most of the latter are presently, or were formerly, speakers 
of Celtic — to wit, Scots, Irish, Welsh, Bretons and the inhabitants of few 
western districts of France south of Brittany. Ordinary Spaniards, Englishmen 
and Frenchmen have rather less Rhesus negative (haplotype ‘r’) and ‘©’ (of 
the ABO system) and more ‘B’, although they do share the tendency. Some 
parts of highland Scotland have almost as much 'r' as do Basques. 

The presence of Basques in France when the Celts arrived from the east 
might be sufficient to explain the serological peculiarities, without any theories 
of Celtiberian movements. Much depends on the proportion of intruders and 
autochthones in the mixed population that eventually spoke some form of 
Celtic. There is plenty of evidence for Basques in southern and central France 
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during Celtic times. The question is how far north they extended, and whether 
they can be identified with the Bell Beaker people. 

Cavalli-Sforza et al. (1994) found that biogenetically there was no special 
linkage between the Basques and the Celtic remnants of western Europe, at 
least not in general terms. The Basques relate generally to the main mass of 
Europeans, not being nearly as distinct from them as the Sardinians. These 
findings do not, however, deny the more specific links between the Basques 
and the Celtic remnants mentioned above, although they reiterate the strong 
difference between north and central Italy and the south and Sicily; the 
Basques are closer to the north and central Italians. 


THE MAGHREB AND THE BERBERS 


The last problem of the western Mediterranean is the question of possible 
relationship of Basque to the Berber groups of North Africa. Precisely the 
same biogenetic traits which link Scotland and the Pyrenees also link the 
Pyrenees with the Atlas mountains, where the Berbers predominate. As 
Mourant (1954) pointed out, this pattern is definitely not shared by the 
lowland Arabs of the Maghreb, who, although (like the Bedawin of Saudi 
Arabia) they tend towards high percentages of gene ‘O’, are not high in ‘f 
and have high amounts of 'M'. Mourant found that the cline from predom- 
inant ‘M’ to very high ‘N’ ran right up the mountains from the Arabs to 
the Atlas Berbers. Most east Mediterranean peoples (and the Sardinians) have 
very high amounts of gene ‘M’. There is more ‘N’ in west Africa and the 
western Sahara than there is in central Africa, and much less ‘M’ than there 
is in eastern Africa. The Rhesus haplotype ‘r’ is more common among west 
Africans and most Bantu than it is among Khoisan-speakers and most Nilotes. 
On a global scale, most 'r' in the world adheres to Caucasoid peoples, 
including most Afroasiatic peoples and Dravidians. Europe as a whole tends 
to be a balanced equity between M and N, but with slightly more N in the 
west and slightly more M in the east. The M increases to the southeast and 
gets fairly high in Sardinia and parts of Italy. 

Mukarovsky (1963) was very impressed with the lexical evidence of Berber 
and Basque connections. It has been proposed that the Neolithic reached the 
Maghreb by sea from the east Mediterranean in the same basic ‘stream’ that 
brought the Neolithic to Iberia. That is inherently more credible than a more 
difficult land route from Egypt to Cyrenaica, then across the northern Sahara 
to the Maghreb, at least for migrating farmers. It has been proposed that 
Phoenicians transported Berber-speakers by sea westward along the north 
African coast to provide settlers around their trading posts. A putative move- 
ment of the Neolithic from Egypt to the Maghreb can be conceptualised via 
the progress of Berber farmers. But maybe the place was already occupied 
by old Basques? Cavalli-Sforza et al. (1994) say there was a continuity of late 
Paleolithic culture, the Iberomarusian, across the Straits of Gibraltar and 
hypothesise that Iberomarusian ‘extended’ from Iberia to North Africa from 
20,000 Bc to 7500 Bc. 
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As Fleming (1991) argued in the Borean hypothesis, the Maghreb is one 
of those very old areas of human — modern human — habitation, along with 
East Africa, Ethiopia, and the Levant. An autochthonous phylum can be 
expected in such a place. Interestingly enough, the Iberians of 20,000 BC 
proposed by Cavalli-Sforza et al., who established themselves in the Maghreb, 
probably crossed the Straits by sea. As an Upper Paleolithic culture, theirs 
could have been ancestral to a much later Iberian entity — Basque or the 
Tartessian. Except for the half-millennium the Romans spent in North Africa, 
this old Iberian settlement would be the only successful colonisation by 
Europeans of North Africa. 

After 7500 BC the Iberomarusian was replaced in the Maghreb by the 
Capsian. While not representing the full-fledged Neolithic, being more like 
a strandloper culture with hunting and gathering (especially fish and shellfish), 
the Capsian cultures soon acquired sheep and goats and pottery. Cavalli- 
Sforza et al. favour the cautious notion that the cultures were a local 
development, but they make more sense as an early version of a Neolithic 
culture adapting to the littoral. Fleming (1965) relates them explicitly to 
Kenya Capsian and early Afroasiatic. If so, these Capsians were likely precur- 
sors of the historic Berbers; along with the later Arab invasions, they represent 
one of two expansions from Egypt which took root in the Maghreb. 


THE NILE VALLEY 


The people of Meroe with their language, Meroitic, have remained a mystery. 
Most of the problem is a paucity of vocabulary and clear morphology to use 
in classifying the language. Written in Egyptian characters, but lacking a 
Rosetta Stone, Meroitic has had to be pried loose from its context word by 
word. Consequently, most taxonomically inclined scholars have not tried to 
classify it. However, a lexicon has been published by Meeks (1973) and a 
grammar of sorts by Hofmann (1981). Using that lexicon, Bender (1981) 
concluded that Meroitic was a member of East Sudanic, or at least of Nilo- 
Saharan. This was also the conclusion of Trigger (1964). Some examples of 
Meroitic, cited by Bender are given below. The usual caution that some 
of these are not so well established still applies. 


Meroitic lexemes and morphemes 


Meroitic English Meroitic English 

(ye-)kedi ‘kil? kdi ‘woman’, ‘female person’ 

- plural Ix /lg ‘big’ 

-k plural mde ‘maternal uncle’, ‘be a parent’ 
-k copular particle — mge/mxe ‘abundant’, ‘all’, ‘big’, ‘many’ 
-kelw ‘also’, ‘equally’ mle/mlo ‘good’ 

-li/lo/lw/lowi article mz ‘sun god’ 

-S genitive pyk ‘this’, ‘this one’ 

-t genitive qbj ‘Sirius’, ‘star’ 


ab ‘mouth’ gore ‘sovereign’ 
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Meroitic English Meroitic English 
aba ‘father’ sdew ‘abundant’, ‘all’, ‘big’, ‘many’ 
abr ‘man’, ‘person’ sm ‘wife’, ‘be a wife’ 
ad ‘land’ tbo ‘two’ 
ari ‘sky’ terikelewi ‘begotten of” 
at ‘food’ fr ‘big’, ‘many’ 
au/yeu ‘water’ v ‘give’? 
bg/bk verbal dative wi ‘say’ 
de- /t- causative wi ‘total’, ‘all’, ‘big’, ‘many’ 
ende ‘mother’ wid(e) ‘old’, ‘be old’; ‘infant’ 
glbi ‘moon’, ‘month’, wyeki ‘star’ 
‘season’ 
gr ‘eat’? ‘procure’? — x(e)/g(e) ‘drink’? ‘pour’? 
iy ‘hand’ yere ‘sun’? ‘god’? 
zgi/zge ‘small’, ‘young’ 
zvqo ‘foot’, ‘footprint’ 


With more data now available, others should make their own assessments. 
Given its location — contiguous to Egyptian (Afroasiatic) and near to the 
Nilo-Saharan heartland just to the south in the Sudan — plus the presence of 
Nubian (properly Nile Nubian) of Nilo-Saharan as its successor, plus the 
nearness of Beja (Afroasiatic) to the east, Meroitic could easily be related to 
either phylum. It is also relevant that Nile Nubian itself, while basically Nilo- 
Saharan, is often called ‘Hamitic’. At a minimum, Meroitic vocabulary has 
resemblances to Cushitic languages (Agaw of north Ethiopia) as well as Beja 
and Ethiopic (Semitic). These have sometimes been attributed to Ethiopian 
conquests of Meroe and Nubia, as well as to the sharing of religious customs 
and/or priests, due to their common Christianity (Nubians have been Moslem 
only since the late medieval period). 

It is, naturally, possible that the Cushitic similarities are cognates, not borrow- 
ings. Bender’s statement of putative cognates between Meroitic and 
Nilo-Saharan, contains at least three basic vocabulary items with solid bases 
in Afroasiatic. We cite just one here: /ab/, which means ‘mouth’. It occurs 
in three sub-phyla of Afroasiatic, even in Omotic, but in the form of /af/ 
or /ap/ or /p/. Replaced in Egyptian and Berber, but arguably surviving in 
Chadic, it is usually reconstructed to proto-Afroasiatic. And in neighbouring 
Bilin of Agaw it is in fact /ab/. Borrowing of this conservative morpheme 
is not reported in Afroasiatic. 

Of the first eight morphemes on Bender’s list, some five can easily be 
shown to be Afroasiatic and more convincingly than their Nilo-Saharan 
counters. An Indo-Europeanist colleague noted five or six strong resemblances 
to Indo-European, especially Anatolian, including two grammemes. It is inter- 
esting that his proposals are mostly the same as those noted by Bender himself, 
who used Indo-European as a kind of control group. The conclusion is thus 
that Meroitic should be returned to the ‘unclassified’ category. 
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THE PERSIAN GULF 

The fabled land of Dilmun, lying at the interface of Arabia, South Asia, and 
Mesopotamia, seems to have had its own language. Information on that place 
has been increasing, due mostly to the efforts of Danish archaeologists, partic- 
ularly on the island of Bahrein and in Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, 
Oman, and adjacent parts of Saudi Arabia (e.g. Højlund 1993). While the 
prehistory of the relevant period shows a great deal of interaction with 
Mesopotamia, Iran, and the Indus Valley civilisation — including periods of 
political dominance by some of them and much use of their writing systems 
— still it is now clear that there was a native element present, and one scholar 
has declared that there was evidence of a distinctive language. 

Højlund (1993) notes that the impression of population mixture in Dilmun 
was created by different episodes of conquest or intense trade by outsiders. 
His paper was explicitly addressed to theories of D.T. Potts (e.g. Potts 1990), 
who concluded that the Arabian Gulf populations were mixed, and that this 
was due to the intensive trade between Mesopotamia, the Indus Valley, and 
the Gulf. Nevertheless, there was a clearly visible native or original population, 
associated with ‘Barbar’ culture, which appears in the late fourth millennium 
BC on the eastern shores of Arabia and by 2150 BC on Bahrein. It was ‘a 
people with a distinct culture with a strictly local burial custom indigenous 
to the eastern shores of Arabia’. A century later on Bahrain: 


one can trace a marked influence from the Indus valley in the 
archaeological material. Interpreting this influence is a matter for 
further investigation, but, clearly, immigration of Indus traders to 
Bahrain is not the only possibility. About 2000 Bc the influence 
from the Indus Valley is replaced by North-western influence, 
which may be related to an immigration of Amorites, paralleled 
in South Mesopotamia. Around the middle of the 2nd millennium, 
when Dilmun was made into a Mesopotamian province, we are 
on firmer grounds with respect to immigration of foreign people. 

(Højlund 1993). 


This is the period of the Kassite conquest of southern Mesopotamia and 
Dilmun. In regard to language, Højlund says: 


The fact that the Dilmunites adopted seals in the form of stamp 
seals as in the Indus Valley, instead of cylinder seals as used in 
Mesopotamia is equally significant, though one should note that 
round stamp seals are in this period found not only in the Indus 
Valley, but occur at several places in the Indo-Iranian area, such 
as for instance Anshan. Eight out of 9 seals dating to [this period] 
at Qala'at al-Bahrain belong to the Arabian Gulf type. 


There are also triangular seals of local type. Højlund then refers to work on 
Harappan seals: 
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According to Parpola, who has studied the Indus inscriptions on 
Arabian Gulf seals, the specific sign combinations are in most cases 
never attested in the Indus Valley. ... This means that the language 
is probably not Indus, but some other language spoken in the 
Near East, such as the language of the Dilmunites. These seals 
have been interpreted by Potts ... and others as seals belonging 
to Indus traders settled in Dilmun, but it is perhaps equally likely 
that they belong to Dilmunites who have taken over the Indus 
script to write their own Dilmunite names. 


RECENT REPORTS 


The New York Times reported in 1993 on research progress for the fourth- 
to-third millennium BC in Mesopotamia.! This suggests that the urban 
revolution was more widespread than once thought, and that larger cities 
occurred in Syria and southern Turkey than had been anticipated. In effect, 
there is a clear route of diffusion of urban civilisation and Sumerian cuneiform 
writing from the lower Tigris to the upper branches of the Euphrates and 
to the Mediterranean coast (Ebla). Except for the fact that Semitic names 
were being written in Sumerian characters, one might suppose a migration 
of Sumerians from south Iraq to Kurdistan to coastal Syria. The dates of the 
new finds are around 2500 BC, making them contemporary with both the 
Akkadians and the early North-west Semites of Ebla. 

The linguistic data underlying this exciting new epigraphy have not yet 
been made public. One important question is whether the Semitic involved 
is closer to the North-western branch (Ebla, Ugaritic, Canaanite, Hebrew, 
etc.) or to the Eastern branch (Akkadian, Babylonian, Assyrian). Since these 
dates are only 500 years or so after some of those estimated for proto-Semitic, 
it is possible that another branch of Semitic may be found; it would not be 
very different from Akkadian or Eblaitic. It is also likely that 3000 BC is not 
sufficiently ancient to accommodate the diversity in Semitic. A final question, 
of course, would be whether anything comparable to Hurrian, Urartean or 
Kassitic is revealed by the new data. 


CONCLUSION 


The dominance of models derived from the established bodies of scholarship 
on the large language phyla, Indo-European and Afroasiatic, has tended to 
obscure the scattered evidence for a much greater language diversity in the 
Ancient Mediterranean in the period prior to their expansion. Although 
epigraphic material and studies of toponymy have provided many hints, much 
of the material is too exiguous to reach definitive conclusions. Nonetheless, 
the general notion that the underlying pattern of Ancient Europe shows 
considerable phylic diversity, and that this may explain much that is otherwise 
problematic in conventional Indo-European etymologies, deserves important 
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consideration. Moreover, this is by no means a closed body of knowledge; 
archaeology is likely to continue to produce new and problematic sites, and 
inscriptions that may confirm or cast doubt on the hypotheses advanced in 
this chapter. 


NOTES 


1 This version of McCall and Fleming (1994) was rewritten and corrected for 
scholarly publication by Roger Blench. Bridging passages have been written where 
the original text was incomprehensible, and references added where possible to 
complete the arguments. Mother Tongue is the Newsletter of ASLIP (the Association 
for the Study of Language in Prehistory). 

2 Some original speculations were advanced in Fleming (1987). Updating was 
required by two subsequent events: publication of Cavalli-Sforza et al. (1994) and 
the Colloquium on Mediterranean Chronology at Tufts University, 17-19 March 
1995. 

3 The hieroglyphic texts of Luwian/Luvian, an Indo-European language, not of 
Minoan (HF). 

4 Wilford, New York Times, 9 November 1993, pp. B7, B9. 
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9 From artifacts to peoples: Pelasgoi, 
Indo-Europeans, and the arrival of the 
Greeks 


MICHAEL B. COSMOPOULOS 


INTRODUCTION 


Ancient authors agree that the first Greeks who arrived in the Aegean displaced 
a race known as Pelasgoi. This race cannot be defined archaeologically, as the 
written sources do not describe any ‘Pelasgian’ artefacts that could be iden- 
tified in the archaeological record. On the other hand, ancient sources provide 
some information on the social, political, economic and religious institutions 
of the Pelasgoi, which could be used in identifying them with one of the 
prehistoric cultures of the Aegean. Archaeological research in the last twenty 
years has made significant contributions towards a better understanding of the 
social, economic, political, and religious processes of the Stone and Bronze 
Age cultures of the Aegean, which could be compared to Pelasgian processes, 
as these are known from the ancient literature. 


PREVIOUS RESEARCH AND THEORIES 


Archaeological interest in the Early Bronze Age inhabitants of Greece goes 
back to Gordon Childe (1915, 1926), who suggested that they were not 
Greeks. Childe thought that the first Greeks were the bearers of the MH 
Minyan pottery and that they came to Greece at the end of the third millen- 
nium BC. The main argument was based on the ancient Greek sources, 
according to which Greece was first inhabited by several non-Greek peoples, 
the most important of which were the Pelasgoi. Linguistic studies (see below) 
had demonstrated that a large number of place names and words in the vocab- 
ulary of Greek had foreign etymologies; these were explained as survivals 
of an earlier language. After Childe, Harland (1923) and Haley and Blegen 
(1928: 152) suggested that the pre-Greek names should be associated with 
the Early Bronze Age and that the Greeks arrived at the turn of the second 
millennium. This theory has found wide acceptance and been supported by 
several scholars. 
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Its most ardent supporter has been Marija Gimbutas (1968, 1970, 1972, 
1973a, 1973b, 1974, 1979, 1980), who associates the first Indo-Europeans 
with the bearers of the Corded Ware and Kurgan (‘burial mound’) culture of 
the Balkans. These are supposed to have wandered from their homeland 
(somewhere in south Russia) and to have caused a series of destructions in 
the Aegean and East Mediterranean at the end of the Early Bronze 2. Gimbutas 
considered the Early Bronze 2 inhabitants of Greece to be non-Indo-European 
(Gimbutas 1974: 132). Following the same line of argument, Caskey (1960, 
1971) argued for a general destruction of the Early Helladic EH II settle- 
ments at the end of the Early Bronze 2, but was more hesitant to associate 
it with the arrival of the Greeks. 

A different theory has been put forward by Renfrew (1987), who criticizes 
previous attempts to identify ethnicities with artifactual assemblages. He draws 
attention to the fact that patterns in the processes, and not the artifacts can help 
us identify different ethnic units (Renfrew 1987: 23-24, 120-21; 1988: 438). 
He links ‘the spread of early Indo-European languages to a well defined demo- 
graphic process itself closely correlated with the adoption of a farming econ- 
omy’ (Renfrew 1987: 266). Following an opinion he had expressed earlier 
(1974), he suggests that the Indo-European tribes started their expansion during 
the Neolithic period from a homeland in Anatolia. According to his theory, 
the Early Bronze Age inhabitants of Greece were not only Indo-Europeans 
but indeed Greeks. Renfrew’s suggestions about an Anatolian homeland and 
a dispersion during the Neolithic have been heavily criticised (Anthony and 
Wailes, 1988; Gimbutas 1988), as were his linguistic analyses (Baldi 1988; 
Coleman 1988), and his model for dispersion (Barker 1988). What Renfrew 
was able to do, however, was to demonstrate that the arrival of the Greeks 
did not necessarily happen as a sudden and massive invasion by fierce con- 
querors (we shall return later to the idea of a migration in the form of a process 
rather of an event). Besides Renfrew, French (1974: 51) considers it possible 
that the Early Bronze Age Aegean was inhabited by Greeks. 

Linguistic studies played a major role in establishing the languages of the 
prehistoric Aegean populations. Kretschmer suggested that before the Indo- 
European Greeks arrived in the Aegean the area was populated by two 
substrata: a non-Indo-European and a proto-Indo-European. He considered 
that the non-Indo-European population had come from Anatolia, and their 
linguistic characteristic was the suffix -ss/ft- (Kretschmer 1932: 92); the proto- 
Indo-European population had come from the north, and their language 
included the suffix -nth- (Kretschmer 1953: 190-91). 

Kretschmer’s ideas found wide acceptance and became the source of two 
theories. The first theory accepted only Kretschmer’s non-Indo-European 
population and rejected the existence of a proto-Indo-European element. Fick 
(1905) was the first to collect the pre-Greek place names which, based on 
Kretschmer (1896), he considered to be non-Indo-European. Haley and 
Blegen’s suggestions were largely based on Fick and the earlier work of 
Kretschmer. Later, Schachermeyr (1955, 1967, 1972) suggested that the 
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Palaeolithic, Neolithic and Early Bronze 1-2 inhabitants of Greece were not 
Indo-European but belonged to the so-called Mediterranean substratum. This 
theory relied on the fact that some non-Greek names of gods and heroes, 
several place names, and words with the suffixes -nth and -ss/-ttare were 
distributed over a wide area of the Mediterranean; in some of these places 
the Indo-Europeans did not arrive. Schachermeyr (1972: 14) accepted that 
the first Greeks arrived at the end of Early Bronze 2. 

The second theory was put forward by Georgiev (1966, 1972, 1974; fol- 
lowing Windekens 1952, 1960), who accepts Kretschmer’s proto-Indo- 
European population and denies the non-Indo-European element. This theory 
grew out of linguistic analysis of the non-Greek words surviving in the Greek 
vocabulary and a better knowledge of Indo-European grammar and vocabulary. 
According to this theory, the words previously considered to be Mediterranean 
have an Indo-European, non-Greek etymology. Georgiev proposes that the 
Pelasgoi were the Neolithic inhabitants of Greece and associates them with 
the pre-Greek place names of the central and south Aegean (Georgiev 1974: 
249). He accepts an influx of Hittite or Luvian population in the beginning of 
the Early Bronze Age; this population was finally absorbed by the Pelasgoi. In 
Crete the Eteocretans are associated with Luvians (ibid.: 251). 

The linguistic theories depend largely on the date of the differentiation of 
the Indo-Europeans. If we accept that the Indo-European languages were 
already differentiated by the end of the fourth millennium BC, it is possible that 
the Early Bronze Age Aegean was inhabited by proto-Greeks; if not, it is likely 
that the population was not Indo-European (Crossland 1974: 10-11). 


THE PELASGOI IN THE ANCIENT LITERATURE 


The basis of our knowledge about the pre-Greek population of the Aegean 
is rooted in the ancient writers, who mention twelve peoples in the area 
before the arrival of the Greeks. Except for the Pelasgoi, the information 
about these peoples is scanty: we know that they were associated with certain 
regions (Sakellariou 1974: map on p. 369), but we do not know their chrono- 
logical relationship. The etymological analysis of their names has shown that 
some of them may have been Indo-European (Sakellariou, 1974, 365-71). 

The Pelasgoi were considered by the ancient sources to have been the 
main pre-Greek population of the Aegean. Their ethnic identity is, however, 
disputed. Based on various interpretations of the literary evidence they have 
been identified with a number of different ethnic groups, including Aones, 
Carians, Caukones, Dryopians, Haimones, Hyantes, Pelasgoi (all the fore- 
going possibly Indo-European), Ektenes, Kylikranes, Leleges, Phoenicians and 
Tyrrhenians (Sakellariou 1974), as well as Illyrians (Lochner-Hüttenbach 1960) 
and Semites (Astour 1969; Bernal 1987). 

The economic, social, political, and religious processes of the Pelasgoi can 
be reconstructed as follows. The ancient sources agree unanimously that 
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Pelasgian economy was based entirely on agriculture: the Pelasgoi were the 
first to establish permanent settlements, to cultivate cereals, to improve nutri- 
tion and to invent new agricultural techniques (there is no information about 
stock raising). They manufactured clothing and invented spinning and 
weaving. They were not associated with trade or technology, and there is 
no indication that they used metals. 

Their social organisation shows no differentiation according to wealth, sex, 
or professional status and no indication of craft specialisation. The core of 
the Pelasgian society appears to have been the family. Although there is no 
real evidence, it is possible that their social institutions included the Indo- 
European custom of marriage by capture. 

The religious institutions of the Pelasgoi seem to have undergone a long 
development. At the beginning they are said to have worshipped gods with 
no individual names; later, they gave names to their gods. A principal deity 
seems to have been a goddess of agriculture and fertility, and the Pelasgoi 
are associated with the cult of a goddess that was later identified with Demeter. 
They may have observed fertility rites, in which ithyphallic images were 
used. It is also likely that they worshipped a household/family deity, later 
identified with Hera or Eilythia. Finally, the worship of a dominant male 
god may be suggested, at least for Dodona — although this may be a later 
introduction. 

The institutions of the Pelasgian culture are summarised in Table 9.1. The 
Pelasgian history, as evidenced by the sources, can be reconstructed as follows. 
Their original geographical distribution seems to have covered north Greece 
from Thessaly to Epiros, the Peloponnese, and the Cyclades. Until the arrival 
of the Greeks they seem to have lived in peace; the first Greeks were 
few and gradually expelled the Pelasgoi from central and south Greece. Then 
the Pelasgoi fled to Thessaly, where other Pelasgian settlements had been 
unaffected by the Greek intrusion. With the coming of more Greeks, they 
were either assimilated or expelled and migrated to Crete, the north-east 
Aegean, and west Anatolia. The Pelasgoi of the islands were expelled by 
Carians, who arrived after the Greeks and stayed in the islands until Minos 
defeated them. 


Table 9.1  Pelasgian culture processes 


Economy Political Social organisation Religion 
organisation 


Agriculture Tribes/kings Family Household goddess 
Stock raising No hierarchy Fertility goddess 
No specialisation Male god? 


Ithyphallic statues 
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THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL EVIDENCE 


Previous research has shown that the Greeks had already arrived in Greece 
in Early Bronze 3, and it has been generally accepted that the pre-Greek 
population lived in the Neolithic and the Early Bronze 1 and Early Bronze 
2 (Cosmopoulos 1991, which has further references). A reconstruction of the 
culture processes of the Early Bronze 2 (Table 9.2) suggests that the Pelasgoi 
could not be identified with the Early Bronze 2 population of Greece. 

Comparison of Tables 9.1 and 9.2 will reveal that the Pelasgoi had different 
economic, political, and social institutions from the people who lived in Early 
Bronze 2 Greece. In general, their culture seems less complex than the Early 
Bronze 2 culture. The only similarities are in the cult of fertility deities and 
in the presence of family as the basic social unit. Both are, however, features 
that outlast the Greek Bronze Age and could not be considered defining 
criteria. The social, economic, and political differences are more pronounced, 
and it is reasonable to suggest that the Pelasgoi were not the dominant popu- 
lation in Early Bronze 2 Aegean. 

How can the Pelasgoi be dated? Since the Pelasgoi were the pre-Greek pop- 
ulation, they cannot have lived after Early Bronze 3, by which time the Greeks 
seem to have been already present. As they cannot be dated to the Early Bronze 
2 either, we should consider an even earlier period. Early Bronze 1 would be 
a good candidate, except that it is a short, more or less transitional period with- 
out any marked characteristics. The Neolithic, on the other hand, seems to 
correspond better to the characteristics of the Pelasgoi (establishment of per- 
manent settlements, agriculture, ithyphallic images). The identification of the 
Pelasgoi with the Neolithic population of Greece has been suggested before 
(Vermeule 1964), but it was assumed that they continued to be the sole pop- 
ulation of Greece in Early Bronze 1 and Early Bronze 2. This reasoning was 
based on the assumption that the Greeks came to Greece as fierce conquerors 
and destroyers and their arrival had to be identified with a break in the conti- 
nuity of the material culture (Caskey 1960). But did it really happen this way? 

The ancient sources clearly state that the first Greeks were few and gradually 
infiltrated the Aegean; nowhere is there mention of an invasion. Renfrew 
suggests that the arrival of the Greeks was a process and not an event, and 
this is corroborated not only by the literary but also by the archaeological 


Table 9.2. Early Bronze 2 culture processes 


Economy Political Social organisation Religion 

organisation 
Agriculture Chiefdom Family or clan Household goddess 
Stock raising Stratification Ferülity goddess 
Metallurgy Specialisation Phallic cult 
Crafts Bull cult 


Trade 
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evidence. The transition from the Neolithic to the Early Bronze Age was 
not marked by destructions: it was rather a gradual transition, when dislocations 
of settlements took place (Treuil 1983: 112). The Late Neolithic sites of 
central and south Greece, the islands, and north-west Anatolia were abandoned 
and reoccupied in the Early Bronze 2 (ibid.). The only areas not affected 
were Thessaly and north Greece, where Neolithic habitation continued (ibid. 
112-14). We must acknowledge that the Neolithic period was very long, 
and it would be very difficult to document population changes. 


CONCLUSION 


The Neolithic inhabitants of Greece could be identified with the Pelasgoi. 
At the end of the Neolithic and the beginning of the Early Bronze Age, 
especially Early Bronze I, some changes seem to have taken place in the 
Aegean world. It is possible that there was a population movement from 
Anatolia that could perhaps be identified with the Carian arrival on the islands. 
We know from the ancient sources that the Carians expelled the Pelasgoi 
from the islands during the Early Bronze Age and after the first Greeks had 
arrived. It is, therefore, possible that the earliest Greeks gradually infiltrated 
the area during Early Bronze I. Carians and Greeks — both Indo-European 
peoples with knowledge of metallurgy and with more complex economic, 
social, and political organisation (cf. Treuil 1983: 515) — gradually took over 
the indigenous population, without an invasion or destructions. 
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10 On the identity and chronology of the 
Rgvedic river Sarasvati 


RAJESH KOCHHAR 


INTRODUCTION 


Information on prehistoric India comes from two distinct sources: 


1 the literary tradition, represented in the main by the faithfully preserved 
corpus of the Vedic texts headed by the Rgveda (Griffith 1896; 
Macdonell and Keith 1912); and 

2 the archaeological tradition. extending from the neolithic, aceramic 
Mehrgarh to the iron-age painted grey ware and the northern black 
polished ware cultures through the various phases of the Harappan 
civilisation (Agrawal 1982; Shaffer 1992). 


At the current level of scholarship the Rgvedic and the pre-iron-age archae- 
ological traditions remain mutually exclusive; it is not possible to place the 
two in a self-consistent spatial and temporal context. 

In view of the inherent limitations of the Rgveda and the associated texts 
as historical document, it is important to examine the geographical refer- 
ences in them critically, with a view to determining the region of their 
composition. The Rgveda mentions a number of rivers. The Indus and its 
tributaries, eastern and some western, are easily recognised. There are others 
which are merely named and so provide no clues to their identification. 

The only river to be described in some detail is Sarasvati, on whose banks 
the bulk of the Rgveda was composed and whose name was given to the 
goddess of learning. The general practice has been to identify it with the 
Old Ghaggar lying in the region between the Sutlej (Satluj) to the west and 
the Yamuna to the east. The Ghaggar is also important from the Harappan 
point of view. There are more than 1,000 sites on its bank as against only 
50 on the Indus (Mughal 1992). The Ghaggar river system is therefore in a 
unique position to permit an examination of the archaeological and literary 
traditions vis-d-vis one another. 
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SARASVATI: NADITAMA VERSUS VINASANA 


One must distinguish between the celebrated Sarasvati of the old mandalas 
and the Sarasvati mentioned in passing in the river hymn (Rv 10.75) of the 
tenth mandala (Hillebrandt 1927-29: I, 343; Kochhar 1999). The former has 
been described in detail in one exclusive hymn (Rv 6.61) and in various 
other passages. It is described in superlatives. It is called ‘naditama’, the best 
of the rivers (Rv 2.41.16), which surpasses ‘in majesty and might all other 
rivers’ (Rv 7.95.2). It is ‘fierce’ (Rv 6.62.7), and ‘swifter than the other rapid 
streams’ (Rv 6.61.13). It ‘comes onward with tempestuous roar’ (Rv 6.61.8) 
‘bursting the ridges of the hills with its strong waves’ (Rv 6.61.2). Sarasvati 
springs from a ‘three-fold source’ (Rv 6.61.12) in the mountains (Rv 7.95.2), 
and finally ends in a samudra (literally ‘the gatherer of the waters’ or sea) (Rv 
7.95.2). It must be a long river, because many kings live on its banks (Rv 
8.21.18) and the five tribes (Rv 6.61.12) derive their prosperity from it. It 
also has a number of tributaries; it is ‘sindhu-mata, the mother of rivers (Rv 
7.36.6). It swells with rivers (Rv 6.52.6), said to be seven in number (Rv 
6.61.12). Elsewhere (Rv 7.36.6) Sarasvati is called the seventh. Two rivers, 
Drsadvati and Apaya, are explicitly named in Rv (3.23.4) in conjunction with 
Sarasvati. In addition, it is called 'sapta-svasa, seven-sistered (Rv 6.61.10). 
Another verse (Rv 8.54.4) speaks of Sarasvatüi and seven rivers (Sapta- 
sindhavah). These must be the ‘seven mighty rivers’ that ‘seek the seas’ (Rv 
1.71.7). 

The picture that emerges is as follows. The long and mighty, partly moun- 
tainous, river Sarasvati receives a number of tributaries. It is called their 
mother. In addition, there are independent rivers in the region that go to 
sea on their own. Sarasvati is called their sister (the number seven may have 
been used in the sense of an auspicious number, rather than in an exact 
sense). 

So far we have depended only on the Rgveda for information on Sarasvatt. 
For additional details, we now turn to the secondary Vedic literature which, 
though linguistically younger, seems to contain material belonging to an ear- 
lier era. Paficavimsa Brahmana (25.10, etc.) introduces us to the region 
Kuruksetra in which Sarasvati, Drsadvati, and Apaya flowed. In it were located 
the lake and district of Saryanavant and the district of Arjika mentioned in 
Rv (1.84.14). Another lake, SAnyatah-plaksa, is also placed in Kuruksetra 
(Sátapatha Brahmana 11.5.1.4). The well-respected Baudhayana Srauta-siitra 
(18.45) says that in Kuruksetra there are lotus lakes called Bisavatis and hills 
named Ausánasas. The Srauta-siitras of Áívalàyana (12.6.1) and Sankhayana 
(13.29.24) tell us that the source of river Sarasvati is a place called Plaksa- 
prasarvana. Rv (6.61.1) talks of a people, Paravatas, slain by Sarasvati. These 
Paravatas are placed on the river Yamuna by Paficavimsá Brahmana (9.4.11). 
Yamuna in turn is associated with Drsadvati, as can be seen from Latyayana 
Srauta-sütra (10.19.8.9): ‘He should proceed on the southern bank of Drsadvati. 
When he has reached the arma whence from she springs, he should offer his 
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offering and descend into Yamuna in the vicinity of the place [called] Triplaksa- 
vaharana.’ This important passage is referenced by Macdonell and Keith (1912: 
330) but not discussed. 

The above passages suggest that Yamuna is a tributary of Sarasvati in the 
hilly areas where Drsadvati also originates. The River Ganga must also be a 
part of this network, judging from the exploits of the celebrated king Bharata, 
son of Dusyanta. Bharata won his victories on the Sarasvati (Aitareya 
Brahmana 8.23) as well as on the Ganga and Yamuna (Satapatha Brahmana 
13.5.4.11). Let us call this river the naditama Sarasvati. On the other hand, 
the later Vedic texts contain descriptions that are inconsistent with this inter- 
pretation. Paficavimsé Brahmana (25.10.1), Jaiminiya Upanisad Brahmana 
(4.26.12) and the associated Srauta-sütras say that Sarasvati disappears in the 
desert sands at a place called Vinasána (literally ‘disappearance’). Let us call 
this more ephemeral river the Vinasana Sarasvati. 

The identification of the naditama Sarasvati is made difficult by the known 
fickleness of the Himalayan rivers and the vast artificial irrigation network in 
the alluvial plain. Between the Sutlaj and the Yamuna there lies the Ghaggar 
river system consisting of, from west to east, Wah, Ghaggar, Dangri, Markanda, 
Sarsuti, and Chautang. For the Ghaggar tributary, we deliberately use the 
de-Sanskritised name Sarsuti in place of Sarasvati to avoid confusion with 
the textual river. These rivers are formed by a junction of small rivulets in the 
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Figure 10.1 The rivers of north-west India. 
Source: After Wilhelmy 1969. 
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Figure 10.2 The rivers of Afghanistan. 


low hills of the Shivaliks. The Ghaggar system acts as a rainwater drainage for 
the Shivaliks. The water collected is, however, not sufficient to flow down to 
the sea, some 1,400 km away, and the Ghaggar loses its way in the Thar desert. 
The now-dry lower bed of Ghaggar is locally known as Hakra. 

Both nineteenth-century fieldwork and recent satellite imagery suggest that 
in the undetermined past, the snow-fed Sutlej and Yamuna both flowed into 
the Ghaggar, making it a very substantial river. Geological changes diverted 
the Sutlej westwards into the Indus, and the Yamuna eastwards into the 
Ganga, leaving the Ghaggar at the mercy of rainwater. 

It has been implicitly assumed that changes in the fortunes of the Ghaggar 
took place during the Vedic times. It has been part of received wisdom for 
many generations that the Ghaggar is identical with the Sarasvati of the literary 
texts: the Old Ghaggar with the naditama Sarasvati and the present-day 
Ghaggar with the Vinasána Sarasvati of the later texts. 

At first appearances, the identification of the naditama Sarasvati with the 
Old Ghaggar looks plausible. In fact, any long river which goes from the 
mountain to the sea and receives tributaries on its way can fit the general 
description of the naditama Sarasvati. It has indeed been suggested, in all seri- 
ousness, that in some Rgvedic passages Sarasvati is another name for Indus. 
If an identification is to be accepted, it should not be superficial, but should 
conform to the recorded description down to the minutest detail. We now 
present arguments to show that the Old Ghaggar cannot match the attributes 
of the naditama Sarasvatt. The two major arguments are as follows: 
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1 The confluence with the Sutlej and the Yamuna would have made the 
Hakra part of the river well-endowed with water. From its origin in 
the Shivaliks up to the confluence, however, the basic character of the 
Ghaggar would not change. It would still be a rainwater stream in low 
hills, whose height seldom exceeds 1,300 m. The Revedic description 
of the Sarasvati as a mighty swift river that cuts the ridges of the hills 
does not fit the Ghaggar today, nor would it have fitted it in the past. 

2 The biggest argument against the Old Ghaggar’s being naditama 
Sarasvati comes from the position of the Sutlej. If the Old Ghaggar is 
to be a mighty river, it must receive the Sutlej. The Sutlej is a named 
river in the Rgveda, and there is no suggestion that it was in any way 
connected with the Sarasvati. Indeed, the Rgveda (Rv 3.33) explicitly 
associates the Sutlej with the Beas and refers to their confluence. 


Additional reasons are: 


3 The rivers in the Shivaliks, which we may call the Ghaggarettes, are 
all alike. There is no reason to single out one and call it the naditama. 
4 It is strange that a river system containing such majestic rivers as the Sutlej 
and the Yamuna should be known by the name of a puny rainwater stream 
such as the Ghaggar. In the Vedic literature, the Yamuna is clearly sub- 
servient to the Sarasvati. This is contrary to the arrangement in the Old 
Ghaggar system, where the Yamuna is dominant, along with the Sutlej. 
5 The secondary Vedic tradition associates not only the Yamuna with the 
Sarasvati but the Ganga also. By no stretch of imagination can the 
present-day Ganga be associated with the Ghaggar, let alone in a 
subsidiary capacity. 
6 When the Sarasvati is equated with the Ghaggar, the Chautang is desig- 
nated Drsadvati on plausibility arguments. As already noted, an rsi in 
Latyayana Srauta-sütra (10. 19. 8, 9) can go to the source of Drsadvati 
and casually move over to Yamuna. This is not possible in the Ghaggar 
set-up, because the source of the Yamuna is not within walking distance 
of the Chautang. The Yamuna rises in the middle Himalayas, from the 
Yamunotri glacier on the Bandar-punch (‘monkey’s tail peak in 
Garhwal, at a short distance from the birthplace of Bhagirathi, 
combining with the Alakananda to form the Ganga (Mathur 1991). 
It is implicitly assumed that, even when the Yamuna and the Sutlej 
flowed into the Ghaggar, rivers like the Chautang would have been 
intact. This assumption does not seem to be valid. At present the Sarsuti 
and the Chautang both flow in channels vacated by the old Yamuna. 
This means that when the Yamuna itself was flowing in these channels, 
these rivers probably did not exist. 
In the region of the Rgvedic Sarasvati, there are other companion 
rivers which independently go to the sea. This condition is not fulfilled 
by the Ghaggar region. Rivers to its east join the Ganga, those to the 
west the Indus. 


- 


oo 
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9 The ancient Kuruksetra appears to be a vast area. It contains not only 
the Sarasvati, Drsadvati and Apaya but many lakes and hills and probably 
other rivers also. The hilly part of the Ghaggar system is very small 
and devoid of lakes. 

10 The later texts say that Vinasána, where the Sarasvati disappears in 
the sands, was the western boundary of the Aryavarta. In contrast, the 
Rgveda says that the Sarasvati reaches the sea. It would thus seem that, 
while the Rgvedic people were familiar with the whole course of 
Sarasvati down to the sea, their latter-day successors only knew it as 
far as the Vinasána. This is curious, because one normally expects terri- 
tory to expand with time rather than to shrink. 

11 It is known that the Sarasvati hymns in the Rgveda are older than the 
Indus hymns. If this Sarasvati were identical with the Ghaggar, then 
archaeological sites on the Ghaggar should be older than those in Sind. 
The opposite is observed; western settlements are invariably older than 
eastern ones. 


IDENTIFYING THE NADITAMA SARASVATI 


If the Ghaggar system was already defunct in Rgvedic times, or otherwise 
unworthy of Revedic description, we must look further west to locate the 
naditama Sarasvati. For a clue we turn to the Avesta. The Avestan Harahvaiti, 
phonetically the same as Sarasvati, was known to the Greeks as Etymander 
and is now called Arghandab. The naditama Sarasvati, however, is to be 
equated not with the Arghandab but with the Helmand, of which the 
Arghandab is the main tributary (Hillebrandt 1927—29: II, 210). Another 
instance of the transfer of a name from the main river to a tributary is 
provided by Oxus (Amu Darya). Oxus corresponds to the Sanskrit name 
Vaksu, which now survives in Vakhsh, a tributary of Oxus (Burrow 1973). 
The name Vaksu, however, does not figure in the Rgveda. 

The Helmand, whose Avestan name is Haetumant (Setumant), is a 1,300- 
km-long river in Afghanistan (Dupree 1980: 37). It rises in the recesses of the 
Koh-e-Baba range, about 80 km west of Kabul, and flows in a generally south- 
westerly direction. (The three major rivers of Afghanistan, the Helmand, the 
Kabul and the Hari-rud, all get their water from the same geographical area — 
that is, the central Hindu Kush ranges. The Kabul and the Helmand start within 
50 km of each other. Since the R.gvedic people knew the Kabul (Kubha), they 
can be reasonably expected to have known the Helmand also. In the mountain 
area the Helmand flows in narrow valleys with gorge-like cliffs. About 65 km 
above Girishk the topography changes; the Helmand enters flat country and 
flows over a gravelly bed. Near the Iranian border, it takes a sharp turn north 
and empties into an inland lake in Seistan called Hamun-e-Sabari. 

Several tributaries join the upper Helmand: Kaj-rud, Tirin, Rud-e-Musa, 
Gala, etc. The only other major river in the system is the 560-km-long 
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Arghandab, which also rises in the mountains. A low line of hills separates 
the Arghandab from the city of Kandahar, and it joins Helmand at Qala Bist, 
70 km below Girishk. Two intermittent streams, the Kushk-e-Nakhud and 
Garm Ab, join the Arghandab from the north. The 280-km-long Arghastan 
runs east of, and parallel to the Arghandab; it receives Lora No.1 and Kushk- 
e-Rud and itself runs into the Dori, which joins the Arghandab. The Tarnak, 
320 km in length, lies between the Arghandab and the Arghastan and finally 
joins the Dori. The Helmand always has plenty of water; in ancient times, 
when there were no dams, it flooded in spring, when snow melted in the 
mountains. 

There is an uncanny similarity between the Rgvedic description of Sarasvati 
and Avestan description of the Helmand. Rv 6.61.8 talks of Sarasvati ‘whose 
limitless unbroken flood, swift moving with a rapid rush, comes onward 
with tempestuous roar’, while Yasht 10.67 refers to ‘the bountiful, glorious 
Hetumant swelling its white waves rolling down its copious floods’. This 
suggests that the same river is meant in both the cases. 

If we identify naditama Sarasvatt with the Helmand we can consistently 
account for all its attributes. The Arghandab can then be equated with 
Drsadvati and the Tarnak with Apaya. Sarasvati is the mother of minor trib- 
utaries like the Kaj-rud. Other rivers in the region, like the Farah-rud and 
Khash-rud, will then be the sisters mentioned in the Rgveda. These rivers, 
we suggest, define the Rgvedic and Avestan region Sapta-sindhavah. There 
have already been suggestions that Arjikryi be identified with the Arghastan. 
Lakes like Saryanavant and Anyatab-plaksa can easily be placed in the hilly 
areas of Koh-e-Baba, from where Helmand starts. The place name Girishk in 
the region is probably an old name connected with Giri, the mountain (the 
Rgveda names a person Giriksit). In this picture the original Ganga and 
Yamuna are the tributaries of the Helmand lying between it and the Arghandab. 
It is now easy to understand the association of Paravatas, the mountain 
people, with Yamuna and Sarasvati. These Paravatas are probably related to 
the people called Paroyetai mentioned by Ptolemy and believed to have been 
located near the southern border of Paropanisadae (Kabul). 


GHAGGAR AS VINASANA SARASVATI 


We have argued that the naditama Sarasvati (identified with the Helmand) 
was located in Afghanistan. Sarasvati was the foremost river the Revedic people 
were familiar with till they came eastwards to Indus, which was mightier than 
any river they had seen before. So, they simply named it Sindhu, the river. 
The Avesta recognises the equivalent homonym as a generic word for river 
but not as the river Indus. Moving beyond the confluence of Beas and Sutlej, 
they would have found the Ghaggar system in more or less the same condition 
as it is now. On one of its rivers was bestowed the name and the sanctity of 
the original Sarasvatt. Except for Sarsuti no other river of the system carries 
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a Rgvedic name. The names of the original Sarasvati's tributaries, Ganga and 
Yamuna, were given to the two major rivers further east. 

It is at this stage that the river hymn (Rv 10.75.6) would have been 
composed, which, while enumerating the rivers, lists Ganga, Yamuna, Sarasvati 
and Sutudri in this order. In this late hymn the pride of place belongs to 
the Indus. All epithets of the naditama Sarasvati are here transfered to the 
Indus, which is the new naditama. The Sarasvati mentioned in this hymn 
cannot be the celebrated river of the old mandalas. It must then be the 
Vinasana Sarasvati: and the Ganga and Yamuna the present-day rivers. 

The nomenclature of the present Yamuna is revealing. Yamuna means a 
twin. When the Vedic people reached the Ganga they gave it the first name 
which was known from the Brahmana literature but hardly had any conno- 
tation in the old mandalas. Yamuna was then a natural name for its tributary. 
This implies naming the Ganga first, even though the Yamuna was crossed 
earlier. The real Sarasvatt had by this time long been forgotten. As a mark 
of respect to the Vedic references it was now made into an invisible river 
that joined Ganga and Yamuna. In its transition from the naditama, to the 
Vinasána, to a mythical river, the Sarasvati traces the stepwise history of 
the Indo-Aryan migrations from Afghanistan to the Ganga plain. 


HARAPPANS ON THE GHAGGAR 


The Ghaggar was the lifeline of the Harappans. Of a total of some 1,600 
Harappan sites, more than 75 per cent are situated on the banks of the 
Ghaggar-Hakra channel. The older sites corresponding to the pre-Harappan 
and mature Harappan periods are located on the lower part of the Ghaggar- 
Hakra, whereas the late Harappan sites are concentrated on the minor rivers 
in the Shivalik hills. In-depth study of the sites suggests that this upstream 
shift took place c. 1700 BC (Misra 1992). 

It is certain that the settlements on the lower course of the Ghaggar-Hakra 
could not have been sustained at present levels of water flow. The river must 
therefore have had more water in the past. There is, however, no justification 
for assuming that the Ghaggar at that time was a mighty river with the Sutlej 
and the Yamuna flowing into it. What the Harappans needed was running 
water, not the combined might of two snow-fed rivers. In fact, it is likely 
that a mighty Ghaggar would have precluded Chalcolithic settlements from 
appearing on its banks. 

Suppose that Sutlej and Yamuna were flowing into the Hakra in Harappan 
times. When the two rivers changed course we would have expected the 
Harappans to shift residence to the new banks of the two rivers; they did 
not do this, but moved northwards to settle on the rainwater streams of the 
Shivaliks. It is noteworthy that the Harappans were not settled on Indus and 
its eastern tributaries, whose character as snow-fed rivers is similar to that of 
Sutlej or Yamuna. This suggests that the Harappans were consciously avoiding 
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snow-fed rivers, and that the Hakra they knew was not a mighty river. The 
choice of habitat was dictated by the available technology. Snow-fed rivers 
would have been conducive to the growth of natural forests; the Chalcolithic 
Harappans did not have the wherewithal to clear these forests, and would 
therefore have sought semi-arid conditions and weak rivers. 

In this context, it is noteworthy that geologists believe that the major north 
Indian rivers have been flowing in their present channels for at least the last 
30,000 years (Singh et al. 1990). The ancient climate of the Thar desert has 
been reconstructed by analysing pollen from different layers of sediment at 
the bottom of the saline lakes Sambar, Lünkaran-sar and Didwana. Studies 
show that rainwater was particularly heavy in the period c. 8000-2000 Bc. 
About 1600 BC the wet period ended abruptly and was followed by a long 
drought (Singhvi and Kar 1992). It is surmised that during this arid period, 
the Ghaggar ceased to be a perennial river; sand would have choked the dry 
bed, incapacitating the river permanently. 

There are indications that the aridity was not merely confined to the Thar, 
but covered the whole of India (Sukumar et al. 1993) and even central Asia 
(Sarianidi 1987). It appears likely that the prolonged drought brought about 
the collapse of farming economies in the greater Indus valley, south 
Turkmenistan, Iran, and Afghanistan, in the process preparing the ground for 
the Indo-Iranians to take over. 

There is another problem with the identification of the naditama Sarasvati 
with the Old Ghaggar. It implies identifying the Rgvedic people with the 
Harappans. There are a number of reasons why this cannot be so. For one, 
Mehrgarh, the starting point of the Harappan tradition, was a neolithic, 
aceramic, sedentary settlement. In sharp contrast the peripatetic Indo-Aryans 
and the other members of the Indo-European phylum were already familiar 
with metal, the horse and wheeled vehicles before they dispersed (Kochhar, 
1999). 

Much of the interpretative work on the Vedic texts was accomplished 
before the archaeological evidence became available. There is need to examine 
the question afresh in the light of subsequent developments. Both the 
Harappan and the Regvedic traditions, being pre-iron, lacked the technological 
capacity to venture into tropical forests of the Ganga plain. Large-scale settle- 
ment only became possible with the advent of the iron age. Therefore rivers 
to the east of Ganga cannot be the Revedic rivers. On contextual grounds 
the Rgvedic Gomati has always been identified with the Gomal of Baluchistan 
and not the Gomati of east Uttar Pradesh. If the Rgvedic people did not 
know the present-day Gomati, it is even less likely that they would have 
known Sarju (Sarayu) further to the east. We identify the Rgvedic Sarayu 
with its homonym the Hari-rud of north Afghanistan. It is interesting to note 
that the Sarsuti in Haryana and the Sarju in east Uttar Pradesh are both 
named after Rgvedic rivers, and both flow into rivers with identical names: 
Ghaggar/Ghoghra. The significance of this is not clear. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


Seen in isolation, the Rgveda is undatable. However, by placing it in the 
context of external evidence some useful time brackets can be assigned. The 
reference to copper, harnessing of domesticated horses for transport and draft, 
and use of wheeled-vehicles show that the Rgveda cannot be older than 
4000-3000 Bc and is likely to be much later. In about 1700 Bc the Harappans 
were moving from the lower course of the Ghaggar-Hakra river to the upper. 
The Indo-Aryans could have arrived on the Ghaggar only after that. The 
overlap of the late Harappan and painted grey ware cultures at Bhagwanpura 
and Dadheri suggests that intermixing of the Harappans and the Indo-Aryans 
took place in about 1400 Bc. Intriguingly, tradition places the closure of the 
Rgveda at the time of the Bharata battle, which is assigned to the period 
1000-900 Bc (Pargiter 1922; Kochhar, 1999). This implies that some late 
portions of the Rgveda may contain Harappan elements. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 


To sum up, this chapter argues that the bulk of the Rgveda was composed 
on the banks of Helmand; that the Ghaggar was already defunct when the 
Indo-Aryans encountered it; and that many rivers to the east of Sutlej 
(Sarasvati, Yamuna, Ganga, Gomati and Sarayu) were given Rgvedic names 
for the sake of nostalgia. 

To test this hypothesis, we suggest the following two projects: 


1 Excavation of the region between the Helmand and the Arghandab 
which has so far remained untouched. 

2 A detailed study of the geomorphology and hydrology of the Ghaggar 
with a view to precisely determining the epochs of its transition from 
a mighty river, to a merely perennial river, to its present pitiable state. 
This study, covering the whole course of Ghaggar-Hakra, might be 
undertaken by a joint Indo-Pakistani mission under UNESCO auspices. 
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11 The archaeology of knowledge: 
Austronesian influences in the western 
Indian Ocean 


CLAUDE ALLIBERT 


INTRODUCTION 


For a long time, researchers have been aware of Indonesian migrations to 
the western Indian Ocean. The existence of the Malagasy people and their 
Austronesian language is evidence for such navigations (Dahl 1951, 1991; 
Simon 1988). Banana and coconut plants must have come from South-east 
Asia to Africa through human agency. It has been suggested that Austronesians 
were taken there as slaves — a difficult position to maintain, since Arab texts, 
such as the Marvels of India, tell us that the Wakwak (Indonesians) came to 
fetch slaves from Africa, rather than being taken there already enslaved 
(Sauvaget 1954: 225). Arabs did take Austronesians as slaves to Arabia, but 
not to Africa, where slaves were already numerous. So the problem is rather 
to establish the date and logic of these migrations. 

I have recently put forward three arguments (Allibert, 1991, 1992, 1995) 
reappraising some of the Arabic texts.! Two are a re-evaluation of the notion 
of a fabulous plant (the wakwak tree) and a fantastic bird (the roc); the third 
is the view of de Goeje on a human group, the Sayabidja, thought to have 
been Austronesians, present in the Persian Gulf round the period of the hegira 
(Ferrand 1934: 200—02). 


STRANGE PLANTS AND BIRDS 


The wakwak tree 


The present section summarises the argument made in greater detail elsewhere 
(Allibert 1991). The wakwak has three elements: 


(a) a place (or rather three places, since it represents the extreme part of 
Asia, Africa and a large island in the Indian Ocean); 

(b) a human group; and 

(c) a tree. 
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The first two have been dealt with by researchers (Dahl 1951; Tibbetts 1979: 
161—77) but the tree has very often been ignored (apart from Tibbetts 1979: 
173—77). It was said to be a tree whose fruits were human beings, held up 
by their hair, who cried wakwak! when they fell to the ground ripe. The 
idea has been held to be fantastical. The description of the tree by the Arabs 
from early texts (ninth century AD) to the sixteenth suggests that it was the 
coconut palm. It is often described by the texts as like a palm tree, the only 
comparable tree the writers knew. The face-like fruit with long hair corres- 
ponds to the coconut, and the repellent odour when rotten is characteristic 
of coconut-flesh. The Portuguese named it coco, meaning grinning face, making 
the same semantic connection. 

There are two descriptions of the coconut tree in Arab texts presented 
simultaneously from the very early ninth century AD onwards, suggesting that 
the writers did not realise that it was the same tree. One is the wakwak, the 
other the nardgil (a name taken from the Indians by the Arabs, who were 
unfamiliar with it before they encountered it in India). If the two trees were 
not thought to be the same in the tenth century, the wakwak description was 
presumably earlier than the nardgil. If the word wakwak is connected with 
the Austronesian voanio, today used in Madagascar for the coconut tree, Arab 
knowledge of the living tree may predate the ninth century. 

The coconut tree may thus have reached the Arab world via two routes: via 
the Indian nardgil (Swahili mnadzi) and through the Austronesians. The use of 
these two lexemes, one from the Indian world spreading to mainland Africa, 
the other from the Austronesian area to Madagascar, delimited two areas of 
linguistic and cultural influence; these still persist in the Comoros archipelago, 
where Bantu and Malagasy languages are spoken side-by-side on Mayotte. 


The roc bird 


The enormous and extraordinary bird, the roc, is described as early as the 
tenth century in the Arabic texts. This bird is generally identified with the 
now-extinct, flightless Aepyornis that flourished on Madagascar until historic 
times. The following section summarises more detailed arguments presented 
elsewhere (Allibert 1992). 

As early as the ninth century there are accounts of the huge feather of the 
roc, and particularly the lower part, which could contain many litres of water. 
Samples of such feathers were reported early in Yemeni records (Sauvaget 
1954), and various authors drew the conclusion that a bird with such feathers 
had to be enormous, hence the mythic roc. It was associated with the fabulous 
Persian Simurgh, or Anka Simurgh, and the Indian Garuda, although Aepyornis 
would not have been the source of those mythologies. 

At the beginning of the twentieth century, the malgachisant Gabriel Ferrand 
(1913-14) had already drawn attention to the existence of large bamboo stems 
growing in Madagascar. These were originally from Asia, and are not indige- 
nous to the western Indian Ocean. They grow today in the Comoros and 
Madagascar, transported there by human agency. Ferrand omitted a further 
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piece of evidence connecting the rocs feather to bamboo: the fact that these 
have the same name in Malagasy (volo), The Arabs could not have seen the 
bamboo as a growing plant, otherwise they would not have mistaken it for 
a feather. They must have seen it in the western Indian Ocean, where it did 
not grow, in the possession of people who used it as a water container (in 
the Austronesian region bamboo internodes are used to carry water). 

At the period Aepyornis would still have been extant — it was a three-metre 
tall ratite bird which probably disappeared at the end of the seventeenth 
century (cf. Allibert’s 1995 introduction to the Histoire de la grande Isle 
Madagascar by Flacourt (1661)) — and it is possible that the early Malagasy 
saw a connection between the hollow shafts of the feathers of the Aepyornis 
and the tubes of the bamboo internodes, thus accounting for the similar 
names. The result was that Arab writers conflated the coconut (haizuran in 
Arabic and nardgil in Indian languages) with the bamboo in their books. Early 
fantastical accounts of these plants persisted undeciphered in the texts, while 
at the same time the two plants were factually described as well. 

Were these concepts elaborated in the northern or southern western Indian 
Ocean? If a roc can be conjured up simply through the misunderstanding of 
the word volo there is no need for this to take place in Madagascar. Seeing 
a piece of bamboo which resembles the shaft of a feather would then be 
enough. Presumably, following the account in the Marvels of India, this 
happened in Yemen. 

Seeing either the Aepyornis, or its egg could have given rise to the roc 
myth, especially if the flightless adults were thought to be baby birds. 
Moreover, Chanudet (1975: 311) notes that d’Abadie and de Dumarele saw 
eggshells used as containers. Such an egg could have been taken by sea to 
the northern part of the ocean with bamboo stems. Indeed a further linguistic 
misunderstanding may have occurred, for, while volo means ‘feather’ and 
‘bamboo’, voro means ‘bird’. If so: 


1 The Perso-Arabs were in Madagascar before they were in the natural 
habitat of large bamboo (i.e. Sri Lanka and eastward). This would place 
them in Madagascar before they sailed to the subcontinent and South- 
east Asia — i.e. before the sixth century AD, since they were in Sri 
Lanka by at least 525 AD according to Cosmas. 

2 Austronesians had already reached Madagascar (this would account for 
the presence of large bamboos and the confusion over the word volo). 

3 The Austronesians reached Madagascar before making contact with the 
Persian Gulf: 


The principal implication is the presence of Austronesians in the western 
Indian Ocean prior to the first texts written by the Arabs in the ninth century. 
The argument above gives a fifth-century date at the latest, but, if the Periplus 
of the Erythraean Sea does describe the Malay technique of sewing ships along 
the African coast in the first century AD, then a much earlier date must be 
countenanced. 
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REAPPRAISAL OF THE MALAGASY SORABE 


The only written texts in Madagascar are the sorabe, copies of former texts 
written in Arabico-Malagasy, the Malagasy language written in Arabic letters. 
The sorabe are ancient texts dealing mainly with geomancy, genealogies and 
magic; they derive from the Islamised Malagasy on the Eastern coast. The 
oldest one known today was found in the seventeenth century and brought 
back to Europe. The conventional hypothesis concerning the sorabe is that: 


1 They were written by Malagasy who were converted in situ; and 
The tradition that the ancestors of the writers of the sorabe group arrived 
in the seventh century, having lived in Mecca in the era of the Prophet 
and had close contacts and even relationships with him, was a claim 
made to gain credibility and prestige. 


European travellers — first the Portuguese, then the French (for example 
Flacourt, in 1661) — recorded such traditions, and they have been preserved 
until today. 

In Islamic countries and more particularly in places rather remote from 
Arabia, peoples often claim a direct connection with the Prophet based on 
falsified genealogies. Nonetheless, the presence of sailors from Arabia and 
Persia at least as early as the hegira should not be discounted entirely. For 
example, Baladhuri mentions the Sayabidja ‘who before the time of Islam 
had been on the coasts of the Persian Gulf’? (Murgotten 1969). De Goeje 
(1903) saw in them a population coming from Zabag (i.e., Sumatra), again 
implying the early presence of Austronesians. If so, the authors of the sorabe 
may have been Islamised before ever reaching Madagascar. 

Islam is known to have reached Indonesia after the thirteenth century. 
Researchers always consider movements from the west to the east of the 
Indian ocean, perhaps because early testimonies are mainly available from 
the Greco-Roman world. However, if Austronesians were already in the 
western Indian Ocean early in the first millennium AD, they may have been 
converted before reaching Madagascar. 


THE COMING OF THE AUSTRONESIANS TO THE 
WESTERN INDIAN OCEAN 


The Marvels of India (Sauvaget 1954) has been widely quoted concerning the 
Wakwak arrival in the tenth century and their attack on the islands off 
the African coast and in the Mozambique channel to obtain leopard-skins and 
slaves. Popovic (1976) has written about the Shatt-el-Arab slavers in the first 
millennium AD in some detail, but the identity of the Wakwak and the purpose 
of their raids remain mysterious. If they were Austronesians, then probably they 
were not taking slaves back to their home area but using them in a nearby 
colony — i.e. Madagascar. Idrisi notes the importance of iron: 
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It should be noted that the country of Sofala contains, in the 
mountains, many iron mines, and the inhabitants of the islands of 
Javaga and the other nearby island groups come there to find iron 
to export to the whole of India and adjacent islands 

(Viré 1984: 12)? 


And also: 


From Malinda to the town of Mombasa (today called M’vita) ... 
is two days by boat. It is a small town of the Zeng and its inhab- 
itants are specialists in the extraction of iron ore and leopard 
hunting. ... In all the country of the Zendj, the goods exchanged 
are iron and Zeng leopard skins which have been stretched and 
are quite supple. 
(ibid.)? 
This suggests that the quest for iron and its extraction may have been an 
important motivation for the trading voyages of the Austronesians. The refer- 
ence to the leopard-skins suggests one of the other major items of commerce. 

Slaves may have been removed offshore to lessen the danger of reprisal 
raids. The K-M-R islands referred to by Idrisi were Madagascar and the 
Comoros. The admiral Piri Re’is described the archipelago as a place where 
slaves were ‘brought up like animals’ in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
(Allibert 1988, 1994). Thriving entrepóts would have developed, peopled by 
African slaves and Austronesian settlers and traders. Several tenth- or eleventh- 
century Austronesian-type furnaces have recently been discovered in Mayotte, 
one of the Comoros (Allibert et al. 1993; Allibert, in press). 

There may indeed have been two distinct slave-trades: the well-known 
trade between Africa and Arabia which started early as far down as Sofala 
(Mozambique) and another route between Africa and Madagascar via the 
Comoros. The first was controlled by the Arabs, and the second may have 
been controlled by Austronesians or Islamised Austronesians. Arabs and 
Austronesians may thus have established different ‘corridors’ (e.g. Horton’s 
(1986) ‘Swahili corridor) seeking slaves, leopard-skins, ivory and iron. If 
there were Indonesian groups in Arabia, small Islamised colonies might have 
been responsible for the Malagasy slave trade. Probably the Austronesians 
organised the K-M-R area, whereas the Perso-Arabs dealt with the African 
coast, from time to time encroaching on the islands (Madagascar and the 
Comoros). As a result, the two main tenth-century texts (Masudi and the 
Marvels of India) seem ill-informed. Masudi obviously knew nothing about 
Madagascar and the wakwak except that the former was a place said to be 
situated beyond the Sofala region; the Marvels, on the other hand, associated 
the word wakwak with a people coming from there. 

Masudi tells us that Indians used ivory to make kris handles, and later Idrisi 
mentions that African iron was taken to India by people from Zavaga and 
used to make such weapons. In both cases, the material came from Africa 
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but the traders were not necessarily identical. This may have been the genesis 
of a triangular trade on the part of the Austronesians, sailing from South-east 
Asia to Africa for worked iron, or perhaps only ore, then moving it to 
Madagascar and the Comoros as safe places to store material or work it, 
thence taking it to India, where weapons were made, before the kris were 
taken to the Austronesians’ starting point. The goods they took to Africa are 
unknown; after the seventh century it was presumably Chinese pottery and 
perhaps spices. Austronesians were probably not involved in the gold trade 
from Africa, which remained in Arab hands. 

As far as slaves were concerned, the western Indian Ocean is what Ottino 
(1974) called a ‘fringe area’. Three groups — Bantu, Austronesians and Perso- 
Arabs — met in that area, and a variety of mixed populations arose, especially 
in the coastal regions. Only the Highland Malagasy seem to have retained a 
more or less pure south-east Asian cultural pattern. 


CONCLUSION 


Direct evidence for Austronesian arrivals in the western Indian Ocean in 
terms of sherds and artefacts is absent, unless we are at present unable to 
recognise it. There are several possible explanations. If the Austronesians had 
used some part of western Asia as a staging point, perhaps their own pottery 
styles had been absorbed in the culture of this transitional area. Or pots may 
simply have been unnecessary, if they were carrying elaborate Chinese pottery 
for trade and used bamboo internodes for storage. 

Austronesians had the skills to cross the Indian Ocean at an early period 
(Manguin 1996; Manguin, in press). The Arabic texts encode their presence 
in the region twice, once at a period much earlier than the ninth or tenth 
century AD, the usual date for their ocean crossings. In the first century AD, 
the Periplus demonstrated that Greeks from Egypt knew the Indian Ocean 
and its trade routes. Not long after, if not simultaneously, sailors from the 
Eastern Ocean also explored it. 

The wakwak and the roc may not be the only hints to be found in Arabic 
texts. The Marvels of India also mentions the flying scorpions, which are 
referred to as well by Megasthenes in the third century BC. The Marvels of 
India says: 


In the lands of the Wakwak there are scorpions which fly like 
sparrows; when they prick a man, his body swells, he falls ill, his 
skin peels off in shreds and he dies. 

(Ferrand 1913-14, II: 580)* 


And in the Instructions nautiques: 


Besides the North star there are also certain other guiding stars. 
A vessel’s course is to be directed to a point directly southeast, 
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for instance. Well, the Scorpion rises here, and accordingly the 
mariner keeps this constellation continually in his eye, even after 
it is high in the heavens. 

(Ferrand 1923-28: 93) 


What the Arabic texts described as fantastic animals were the Scorpio stars 
(al-Akrab), which can be used by sailors, wherever they are in the northern 
hemisphere, to go south (either south-east or south-west, according to the 
part of the night), i.e. ‘down’ to Madagascar or Sumatra. Whoever used them, 
Perso-Arabs or Austronesians, this characteristic of the sky map made sailing 
to the wakwak lands possible. The flying scorpion was so important that it 
was kept in the Arabic texts, even though its real meaning was lost and gave 
way once more to fantasy. 

Ancient texts convey real messages that have to be understood. They hint 
at travel to the western part of the Indian ocean by Austronesians much 
earlier than the tenth century, perhaps around the fifth century AD. If a few 
centuries must elapse for such knowledge to be forgotten — for geographers 
not to realise that the wakwak tree and the coconut palm were the same tree 
— and if the sailors of the time of the Periplus did see the large bamboo, then 
these incursions were perhaps even earlier. The next step in research is to 
seek archaeological confirmation of what remains at present a hypothesis based 
on the interpretation of textual evidence. 


NOTES 


1 The present paper was submitted in a sketched-out English translation from the 
original French. Extensive rewriting was done by Roger Blench. Matthew Spriggs 
checked the paper for typos and referencing inconsistencies. Apologies to the 
author and readers if the sense of the original has been distorted. 

2 Il faut dire que le pays de Sofala renferme, dans ses montagnes, de nombreuses mines de fer 
et les gens des fles du Javaga et autres insulaires qui les entourent viennent là chercher ce 
fer pour ensuite l'exporter jusque dans l'Inde toute entière et dans les fles qui s’y rattachent. 


3 de Malinda à la ville de Mombasa (actuelle M'vita) ... il y a une distance de deux jours 
de mer. C'est une petite ville des Zeng et ses habitants sont spécialisés dans l'extraction 
du mineral de fer et dans la chasse aux léopards. ... Dans tout le pays des Zendj, les 


produits d'échange sont le fer et les peaux de léopards zengites qui tirent sur le roux et 
qui sont trés souples. 

4 Ilya dans les parages du Wakwak des scorpions qui volent comme des moineaux; lorsqu'ils 
piquent un homme, son corps se gonfle, il tombe malade, sa peau s'en va en lambeaux 
et il meurt. 
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12 Digging up the linguistic past: the lost 
language(s) of Aneityum, Vanuatu 


JOHN LYNCH AND PHILIP TEPAHAE 


INTRODUCTION 


Aneityum is the southernmost island in Vanuatu (formerly the Anglo-French 
Condominium of the New Hebrides) in the western Pacific (see Figure 3.2 
on p. 111). A single language, Anejorh, is spoken by about five hundred 
residents on the island, plus another hundred or so Aneityumese living else- 
where in the country. Dialect variation today is minimal, being restricted to 
just a handful of lexical items, mainly names for fish and shellfish. Yet there 
is a persistent oral tradition among older Aneityumese people that there were 
two, or maybe more, indigenous languages spoken on the island before the 
arrival of the first Christian missionaries in the 1840s. They adduce little hard 
evidence to support this belief; it is in a sense an article of faith, rather than 
a proven scientific fact. 

This article of faith is contradicted by most written accounts of the linguistic 
situation on the island. Capell (n.d.: 5), for example, says ‘there are, however, 
no records of dialect variation on any large scale. In [Inglis’ 1882] Dictionary, 
a few words ... are entered as “bush” or “inland” words’, while Ray (1926: 
138) says that Inglis, in a letter to him, 'definitely stated that there were no 
dialects in Aneityum'. Tryon (1972: 67) does say that ‘it was reported that 
the former language of Anauwonse, on the northern side of the island, was 
different from modern Aneityumese. However, this village has been aban- 
doned for some time.’ But he goes on to state that ‘lexical items remembered 
from the “old language" suggest strongly that it was only dialectally different 
from the present Aneityumese language.’ 

Despite these views, we will advance the hypothesis that two or more 
languages were spoken on the island at some time in the past, and will present 
data to support this view. The chapter will refer to this hypothesis as ‘the 
two-language hypothesis’, to avoid continual repetition of the phrase ‘two 
or more’. 
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POPULATION AND SOCIETY 


The first reliable figure for the population of Aneityum is 3,800, from the 
mission census of 1854. Spriggs (1986: 15) says: 


It is known however that in the 1830s and 1840s there were two 
epidemics which occasioned considerable mortality. Some early 
writers estimated the precontact population at somewhere between 
9000 and 20,000. The settlement pattern study indicated an 1830 
population of between 4600 and 5800 people. 


Disease continued to ravage the population after this first census; the number 
of Aneityumese fell to 2,100 in 1865 and below 1,000 in the 1880s, to a 
low of 182 in 1930. 

On nearby Erromango, the population dropped from about 6,000 in 1860 
to 381 in 1931. Erromango once had five or six distinct languages, although 
it now has basically only one viable language, spoken by the one thousand 
or so inhabitants of the island, and one other language is moribund. Vanuatu 
as a whole averages about 1,500 speakers per language, its 105 languages 
ranging in size from about 5,000 speakers to fewer than fifty (for a broader 
overview, see Tryon, this volume, ch. 3). Demographic factors suggest that 
an island with more than four, or five thousand people, such as pre-contact 
Aneityum, may well have supported more than one language — or, at least, 
they would certainly not contradict the hypothesis that, some time before 
the arrival of the missionaries, more than one language was spoken on 
Aneityum. 

Spriggs (1986) has noted that, at the time of European contact, the island 
was divided into a number of chiefdoms (nelcaw) under a chief (natimarid), 
and these were further divided into a number of districts. The accompanying 
map shows the six chiefdoms on which there seems to be general agreement.' 
Marriages were endogamous within a chiefdom, and warfare was endemic 
between them, though there were shifting alliances between chiefdoms. 

Oral tradition states that, initially, there were just two chiefdoms — Anejo 
in the north-west, and Anumej in the south-east — the others being estab- 
lished at some later stage. The modern dialect ‘boundary’ corresponds roughly 
to this division, though not exactly — although this may have to do with 
population shifts since the depopulation of the last 150 years. Another, now 
more amorphous, social division — between people known as nehev-jefiad 
(Easterners, said to be rather hasty characters), and those referred to as nehev- 
yitupau (Westerners, people of a more ‘reliable’ nature) — also corresponds 
roughly to this dialect boundary. So political and social factors, both pre- 
contact and modern, would be consistent with the two-language hypothesis, 
though again they do not prove the case. 
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Figure 12.1 The Aneityum chiefdoms. 


THE FATE OF THE LOST LANGUAGE(S) 


Linguistic evidence for the two-language hypothesis is examined below. 
However, we need first of all to ask another question. Assuming, for the 
moment, that there was more than one language spoken on Aneityum, what 
happened to the language or languages which are no longer spoken? 

There are two logical possibilities in any such situation: 


1 the speakers of all but one of the languages died out, leaving little if 
any trace of that language; or 
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2 linguistic differentiation was levelled. There are (at least) two possible 

‘sub-scenarios’ here: 

(a) speakers of all but one language switched their loyalty to a prestige 
language, possibly retaining some features of their original language 
in their speech; or 

(b) language-mixing of some kind or another took place, with features 
of the two languages being incorporated into a ‘new’ language. 


Scenario 1 is reconstructible really only through disciplines like toponymy, 
and we will show later that there is evidence from place-names which would 
support the two-language hypothesis. Scenario 2, however, is more easily 
reconstructible from a variety of language-internal facts — and this is what 
seems to have occurred in Erromango, as we mentioned earlier. As residual 
post-epidemic Yoku- and Sorung-speaking populations were moved into 
mission stations in Erromango, a mixed language appears to have evolved, 
incorporating identifiable features of both of these earlier languages. In one 
sense, then, the one modern viable Erromangan language, known by some 
as Sye, is a continuation of both Yoku and Sorung (Lynch 1983). 

The hypothesis presented below, therefore, is that a certain amount of 
language-mixing took place in Aneityum. Two previous languages have 
‘combined’, in the context of severe social dislocation, to produce modern 
Anejom. 


THE LINGUISTIC EVIDENCE 


What support is there for the view that two or more languages were origi- 
nally spoken on the island? Apart from lexical evidence — which is exiguous 
and, of its nature, quite inconclusive — there is evidence both from histor- 
ical phonology and from toponymy which supports the two-language 
hypothesis. 


Historical phonological evidence 


There are three features of Anejorn historical phonology consistent with the 
two-language hypothesis. 


VERB-INITIAL VOWEL ACCRETION 


One of the innovations of the Southern Vanuatu subgroup is the accretion 
of an initial vowel to consonant-initial verb roots, both in those verbs known 
to derive from Proto Oceanic (POc) and those which may be more recent 
innovations (Lynch 1992). This vowel was probably originally *a, though 
morphophonemic changes have taken place in some languages in some 
contexts, with the result that other vowels also appear verb-initially. The 
exact conditions for these changes in Anejorn have not yet been worked out. 
For example: 
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1 Proto Oceanic>Anejom 


POc Anejo Gloss 

*kali a/cjii ‘dig’ 

*sagit a/dei ‘tie, sew’ 

*karasi a/cred ‘peel’ 

but 

*kita e/cta- ‘see’ 

*tokon i/sec ‘walk with crutch’ 
*maqurip u/mu ‘be alive’ 


This initial *a- probably marked a root as a verb, and also formed verbs from 
other word-classes: 


2 Proto Oceanic-oAnejor 


POc Gloss Anejom Gloss 

* tapine ‘woman’ a/tahen ‘be female’ 

* tamwane ‘man’ a/tamati ‘be male, careful’ 
*boni ‘night’ a/pefi ‘black, dark’ 


Unlike in other Southern Vanuatu languages with which we are familiar, 
Anejori has many pairs of verbs — apparently semantically identical, or almost 
identical — which differ only in the initial accreted vowel. For example: 


3 Proto Oceanic>Anejom 


POc Gloss Anejo Anejom 

*tuqur ‘stand’ a/ji (animates) i/ji (1nanimates) 
*RopgoR ‘hear’ e/gei i/gii 

*punud ‘finished’ a/hnii i/hnii 


There may be other explanations for these doublets; for example, they may 
reflect some morphosyntactic or semantic distinction now lost. However, the 
doublets could also be evidence of different forms of the accreted vowel in 
different earlier languages: that is, “Language 1’ may have accreted a-, while 
'Language 2' accreted i-. 


THE ACCRETED ARTICLE 


Another innovation of Southern Vanuatu languages is the accretion of an 
article (< POc *na ‘common article’) onto most nouns. In Anejorh, when 
the noun was vowel-initial (either in its original form or due to the loss of 
the initial consonant), or when the noun was formed from a vowel-initial 
verb, this accreted article is n-: 


4 Proto Oceanic>Anejom 
POc Anejom Gloss Comment 
*ikuR n/ice- ‘tail’ 
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POc Anejom Gloss Comment 
*qupi n/u ‘yam’ (*q > ©) 
*a-tamwane  n/atamati ‘man’ (see (2) above) 


However, when the original noun was consonant-initial, and that consonant 


is retained, there are two separate patterns of accretion. One involves 
n + vowel, as in (5): 


5 Proto OceanicO Anejor 


POc Anejom Gloss 
*bakiwa ne/pcev ‘shark’ 
*topu ne /to 'sugarcane' 
*kutu ne/cet ‘louse’ 
*mata ne/mta- ‘eye’ 

*pudi no/hos ‘banana’ 


The other involves in- with no supporting vowel, as in (6) (this in- being 
an underlying n- preceded by a prothetic i before a prohibited initial two- 
consonant cluster): 


6 Proto Oceanic>Anejom 


POc Anejo Gloss 
*baga in/pak ‘banyan’ 
*tapuRi in/tohou ‘triton’ 
*kusupeq in/cedo ‘rat? 
*manuk in/man ‘bird’ 
*patu in/hat 'stone' 


A close examination of each item in (5) with the corresponding one in 
(6) shows that the initial consonant of the POc root does not condition the 
nature of the accreted article: e.g. *bakiwa with initial *b takes nV-, but *baga, 
also with initial *b, takes in-. One possible explanation for this is that one 
earlier Aneityumese language accreted the article as nV- and the other accreted 
it as in-, and that lexical items from both speech-traditions have found their 
way into modern Anejori. 


VOWEL ALTERNATIONS IN COMPOUND NOUNS 


A number of Oceanic languages show vowel alternations in certain defined 
morphological contexts. One example will suffice here. In certain Tongan 
verbs which take the suffix -Cia, an a in the verb root changes to e or o 
when the verb appears with the suffix: tangi, tengi-hia ‘cry’; tanu, tonu-mia 
‘bury’ (Churchward 1953: 238ff.). 

Anejom shows similar alternations in some noun roots when they are 
compounded with a following morpheme: e.g. inlag ‘fly’, but inleg-yahou 
‘blowfly’; inlas ‘coral’, but inlis-elyat ‘kind of stinging coral’. The problem is 
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that some compounds show the vowel alternation, whereas others do not — 
compare inlag-lehe-incap ‘kind of fly’ and inlas-opdak ‘kind of coral’ with the 
forms given above. Other alternations include: 


7 Alternations in some Anejori noun roots 


Root Gloss Compound forms 

incai ‘tree’ inca-, incai-, inci- 
incat ‘pandanus’ incat-, incet- 

inhat ‘stone? inhat-, inhet- 

inma ‘breadfruit’ inme-, inmar-, inmer- 
inman ‘bird’ inman-, inmen- 

intan ‘soil’ intan-, inten- 


Once again, a possible explanation may bè that one earlier Aneityumese 
language showed the a ~e/i alternation in compounds, but the other had no 
such alternation; however, compound forms from both sources are now found 
in the modern language. 

A second point in relation to compounds is also worth brief mention. 
Many varieties of food plants, for example, are compounds whose second 
member is a place name: some such compounds have what seems to be a 
locative marker i between root and place name (intal-i-mari ‘taro from Maré 
(Loyalty Islands)’, intal-i-santo ‘taro from Santo’), whereas others do not (intal- 
pages ‘taro from the Banks Is’, intal-tores ‘taro from the Torres Is’). Again, this 
may imply support for the two-language hypothesis. 


Evidence from place names 


Of the names of 56 ‘passages’ — channels through the reef leading to an anchor- 
age and a settlement — around the island 32 (57 per cent) are a-initial and 17 
(30 per cent) are i-initial; a- is the regular locative prefix in Anejom, but there 
is no productive locative-morpheme i- (though see the discussion on food plant 
names above). However, i is a locative preposition or prefix in some other 
Southern Vanuatu languages, such as those of southern Tanna. Of the 29 pass- 
ages in the chiefdoms of Anelcauhat, Umej, Anumej and Anawonjai — i.e., the 
hypothesised south-eastern language area — 13 (45 per cent) are i-initial, and 
13 a-initial. If the chiefdom of Anelcauhat is excluded from this grouping, 
9 of 19 passages (47 per cent) are i-initial, and 8 (42 per cent) are a-initial. 
A rather larger set of place names collected by Matthew Spriggs (personal 
communication) provides similar evidence. Of 284 place names in Anawonjai 
(representing the south-eastern language area) and 350 in Anawonse and 
Anejo (representing the north-western area), we have the following figures: 


South-east North-west 
a-initial 55% 53% 
i-initial 29% 24% 
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The evidence is not compelling, but it does suggest a tendency towards 
i-initial place names in the south-east. Thus it seems reasonable to suggest 
that the north-western language had a locative prefix a-, which is the current 
locative marker in the language. The south-eastern language, on the other 
hand, had the locative prefix i- (with ‘respectable’ Southern Vanuatu ante- 
cedents), though this no longer occurs productively in the language today. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Any conclusion drawn on the basis of the evidence presented above must be 
tentative. Each of the facts presented in this chapter could have an explanation 
different from the one we suggest. However, taken together, and examined 
in the socio-politico-demographic context discussed on p. 278, the linguistic 
data support the hypothesis that two (or more) languages were once spoken 
on Aneityum prior to European contact. Further research, both archaeolog- 
ical and linguistic in nature, may elucidate the prehistoric socio-linguistic 
divisions in Aneityum. 


NOTES 


1 Spriggs (1986: 12) says that there were seven chiefdoms; but, though his map 
also gives seven names, no boundary is drawn between two of these (Ijipdav and 
Anejo) — and there may have been another chiefdom, Ahaj, between Anejo 
and Anawonjai. These minor discrepancies are not relevant to the argument of 
this chapter. 
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relationship to 234 


Carian: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 232; see also Carians; 
Mediterranean 

Carians: Minos, their defeat by 252; see 
also Carian 

Carthage: Sardinia, Carthaginian 
presence on 234; see also Punic 

Carthaginian see Punic 

Catacomb Grave culture 182: chariot 
burials of 185; Proto-Aryan, its 
relationship to 182 

Caucasic: Macro-Caucasic, its 
relationship to 234 

Celtiberian: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 233; Basques, interaction 
between 240; Celtic, its relationship 
to 240-1; see also Mediterranean 

Celtic: Basque, its relationship to 241, 
242; Breton, as a Celtic language 
240; Cornish, as a Celtic language 
240, 241; Iberia, Celtic settlement of 
241; Insular and Continental Celtic, 
distinction of 240-1; Irish, as a 
Celtic language 241; Pictish, its 
relationship to 240, 241; Welsh, as a 
Celtic language 240, 241 

Central Papuan: subgroups of 96-7, 
2.3, 2.3; see also Papuan Tip cluster 
chain: definition of 114; see also 
linguistic terminology 
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Chamorro: house terminology of 52; 
proto-Oceanic, its relationship to 
32 

Childe, V.G.: Greek origins, his model 
of 249 

Chust culture: characteristics of 196; 
East Iranian, its relationship to 197 

coconut: Austronesians, their role in its 
dispersal 269, 271; wakwak tree, its 
relationship to 268-9 

communalect: definition of xvi; dialect 
differentiation, its role in the 
emergence of 112, 114; see also 
linguistic terminology 

comparative ethnology: hypotheses, its 
role in generating for archaeology 
34; linguistic prehistory, its interest 
in 2-3; methodology of 32-3; 
problems with 34; research goals of 
2-3 

contextual archaeology: linguistic 
prehistory, its interest in 2-3; 
research goals of 2-3; see also 
archaeology 

Corbeddu cave: faunal record of 234; 
human remains at 233-4 

Corded Ware: Indo-Europe, its 
relationship to 250 

Cornish: as a Celtic language 240, 241; 
extinction of the language 231 

Corsica: Ligurian affinities of the 
Chalcolithic of 235; linguistic 
prehistory of 234-5; Macro-Caucasic, 
its relationship to 235 

Crete: Linear A, Minoan language of 
232, 235; Linear B, Mycenean 
language of 232, 235; Neolithic of, 
its relationship to Turkey 237; 
palaces of 237; Semitic, its 
relationship to 235-6, 237; Siculi, 
relationship with 238; see also 
Eteocretan; Minoan; Mycenean 

culture history: sources of evidence for 
the reconstruction of 32-3 

Cushitic: Meroitic, its relationship to 
244 

Cyprus: Eteocypriote, non-Greek 
language of 232; pre-pottery 
Neolithic of 235 
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Dasas: Indo-Aryans, relationship 
between 191, 192; religion of 192, 
194; Rgvedic account of 191, 192, 
194; Soma, their use of 195 

Dashly: fortified ceremonial centre 
191—2; plan of, its similarity to 
Arkaim 183; pottery of, its similarity 
to Ghalegay cave pottery 189 

Deccan Iron Age: archaeology of 
198-9 

Dene-Caucasic: agriculture, its 
relationship to the dispersal of 235; 
Iberian, its relationship to 235; 
Macro-Caucasic, its relationship to 
234; Minoan, its relationship to 235; 
Sicilian, its relationship to 235; 
Tertessian, its relationship to 235 

dialect: communalects, the role of 
dialect differentiation in the 
emergence of 112, 114; definition of 
xvi; see also linguistic terminology 

Dilmun: prehistory of 245-6 

Dilmunitic: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; see also 
Mediterranean 

DNA: the New Synthesis 15-16 

Dravidian culture: Elamitic, relationship 
between 232; water transport 
technology of 144; see also India 


East Aryan: BMAC, its relationship to 
187-8; dispersal of 183; emergence 
of 182-3; Hasanlu, golden bowl of 
186; homeland of 184; see also Aryan 

East Iranian: Chust culture, its 
relationship to 197; Xinjiang culture, 
its relationship to 197; Yaz I culture, 
its relationship to 197; see also Aryan 

East Sudanic: Meroitic, its relationship 
to 243-4 

Efate 114: division of North-Central 
Vanuatu and Southern Vanuatu at 
110; material correlates of the 
division between Northern-Central 
Vanuatu and Southern Vanuatu 110, 
112; North-Central Vanuatu 
languages of 110; pigs, trading of 
116; Roy Mata, oral tradition of 
121; see also Vanuatu 
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Egypt: ascription of Egyptian origins to 
African peoples 4; Hyksos invasion 
of 238 

Elamitic: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; Dravidian, 
relationship between 232; Nostratic, 
relationship between 232; see also 
Mediterranean 

Elymi: Italic affiliation of 239; Sicily, 
their settlement of 238; Troy, its 
relationship to 239; see also 
Mediterranean 

Epi see Vanuatu 

Erromango 116: division of North- 
Central Vanuatu and Southern 
Vanuatu at 110; language diversity 
on 278; material correlates of the 
division between Northern-Central 
Vanuatu and Southern Vanuatu 110, 
112; ochre, trading of 118; pigs, 
trading of 116; population size of 
278; Southern Vanuatu languages of 
110; see also Vanuatu 

Eteocretan: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; Luvian, its 
relationship to 236-7, 251; see also 
Crete, Mediterranean 

Eteocypriote: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; Northwest Semitic, 
its relationship to 235; see also 
Mediterranean 

ethnography: comparative ethnology 
2-3, 32-4; Marr’s condemnation of 
6; see also comparative ethnology 

Etruscan: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 233; see also Mediterranean 

evolution: evolutionary theories of 
language 5-6 


family: definition of xv, xvi; see also 
linguistic terminology 

Fedorovo culture: burial practices of 
190; Soma, its use of 195; Xinjiang 
culture, its relationship with 196; see 
also Petrovka complex 

Finno-Ugric see Uralic 

Flavius Josephus: his account of the 
Phoenician settlement of eastern 
India 153-4 
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France: Basques, presence of in 241, 
242 


Gandhara Grave culture: Bishkent 
culture, its relationship to 189; 
burials of, their similarity to Bishkent 
culture burials 189—90; Ghalegay cave 
189; Indo-Aryan, its relationship to 
189; origins of 189; pottery of, its 
similarity to BMAC pottery 189; 
spread of into the Punjab 189, 192; 
Vakhsh culture, its relationship to 
189-90 

genetics: the New Synthesis 15—16 

Ghaggar river system: Harappan 
archaeology of 257, 264-6; Revedic 
account of 259, 261-2; Sarasvati 
river, its relationship to 257, 259-62 

Ghalegay cave: Gandhara Grave culture 
site 189; pottery of, its similarity to 
BMAC pottery 189 

Gimbutas, M.: Indo-European origins, 
her theorisation of 250 

glottochronology: critique of 9-10; 
history of 9; see also lexicostatistics 

Greece: ancient historical sources of the 
pre-Greek settlement of, discussion of 
251-2; Hittite settlement of 251; 
Indo-European settlement of, theories 
of 249-51; linguistic prehistory of 
250; Luvian settlement of 251; 
Neolithic population of, their 
relationship to the Pelasgoi 249-54; 
Neolithic-Early Bronze Age 
transition, discussion of 249-54; 
Pelasgoi, their expulsion from 
Greece 252; place names, foreign 
etymologies of 249; pre-Greek 
population of, discussion of the 
ethnic identity of 249-54; pre- 
Indo-European settlement of 249, 
250; see also Greek; Ionic Greek; 
Mycenean 

Greek: Mediterranean expansion of 
238; Ogham, its relationship to 
Greek alphabets 241; Semitic, 
interaction between 238; see also 
Ionic Greek; Mediterranean; Minoan; 
Mycenean 
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Greeks: arrival of in Greece 252, 253; 


cultural differences of from the 
Pelasgoi 253; origins of 249; see also 
Pelasgoi 


Grimm, J.: Indo-European studies, his 


role in the development of 6 


group: definition of xvi; see also 


linguistic terminology 
Gutian: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 232; see also Mediterranean 


Harappan culture: boat technology of 


144; Ghaggar river system, Harappan 
archaeology of 257, 264-6; see also 
India 


Hasanlu: golden bowl of 186; see also 


East Aryan 


Hatti: ancient Mediterranean language 


of 232; Minoan, its relationship to 
237; see also Mediterranean 


Hawkes, C.: his ladder of inference 


model 2 


Helmand river: Sarasvati, its relationship 


to 262-3 


historical linguistics: and archaeology, 


discussion of the relationship between 
1-3, 12-13, 36; archaeology’s sceptical 
attitude towards 1-2; cognates, 
significance of to 35, 36; comparative 
method of 35-6; correlating the data 
of with archaeology 77-81, 131-6, 
180, 211; culture history, sources of 
evidence for the reconstruction of 
32-3; definition of 9; disagreements 
over the methodology of 10; 
geographical coverage of 11-12; 
glottochronology, attitude of towards 
9-10; history of the study of 3-8; 
hypotheses, role of in generating for 
archaeology 12-13; linguistic change, 
theory of 35; material culture, 
reconstruction of using linguistic 
models 21-2; methodology of 9, 10; 
migration, its role in generating 
theories of 4-5; nationalism, its 
relationship with 5—6; pattern of 
research of 8; precursors of 6; 
reconstructions, role of in xvi; 
strengths of 34—5; theory of 35; 
weaknesses of 34—5 
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Hittite: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 232; Greece, arrival of in 251; see 
also Mediterranean 

homelands: Austronesian 127—8; East 
Aryan 184; Indo-European 250; 
Mitanni 184, 185; Proto-Aryan 182; 
Proto-Indo-Europe 181, 182, 250 

Hurrartean: Greek, its relationship to 
237; see also Mitanni 

Hurrian: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; Hyksos, its 
relationship to 238; see also 
Mediterranean 

Hut Grave culture 182; chariot burials 
of 185; Proto-Aryan, its relationship 
to 182 

Hyksos: Aryan, its relationship to 238; 
Egypt, their invasion of 238; 
Hurrian, its relationship to 238; 
linguistic affiliation of 238; Semitic, 
its relationship to 238 


Iberia: Celtiberian, ancient 
Mediterranean language of 233; 
Celtic settlement of 241; Iberians, 
presence of in the Maghreb 243; 
Iberomarusian, extent of 242; Irish 
settlement of 241; Phoenicians, their 
role in stimulating writing in 239; see 
also Iberian; Mediterranean 

Iberian: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 233; Basque, its relationship to 
239-40; Berber, its relationship to 
240; Dene-Caucasic, its relationship 
to 235; Punic alphabet, its 
relationship to the writing system of 
239; Semitic, its relationship to 240; 
Tertessian, its relationship to 240; 
writing system of 239; see also Iberia; 
Mediterranean 

Iberomarusian: extent of 242; 
replacement of in the Maghreb 243 

Illyrian: Albanian, its relationship to 
233; ancient Mediterranean language 
of 233; pre-Greek population of 
Greece, its relationship to 251; see 
also Mediterranean 

India: Austronesian influence on the 
boat technology of 144—5, 161, 162; 
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boat technology, introduction to 
144-5, 161; catamarans, distribution 
of 152; coconut, introduction of to 
144; Deccan Iron Age 198-9; double 
canoe, development of 148, 152-3; 
Harappan period archaeology 257, 
264-6; Painted Grey Ware culture 
198; Phoenician settlement of, 
Flavius Josephus’ account of 153-4; 
prehistoric river systems of, the 
Rgveda's account of 257-66; 
prehistory of, sources of information 
for 257; rafts, distribution of 152-3, 
5.3; Semitic shipping, evidence of in 
the Indian Ocean 153-7; see also 
Dravidian culture; Gandhara Grave 
culture; Ghaggar river system; 
Harappan culture; Rgveda; Sarasvati 

Indian Ocean: Austronesian arrival into, 
discussion of the evidence for in 
Arabic texts 268—74 

Indo-Aryan: Dasas, relationship between 
191, 192; emergence of 182-3; 
Gandhara Grave culture, its 
relationship to 189; Mitanni Aryan, 
its relationship to 184; see also Aryan 

Indo-European: acceptance of as a 
phylum 13; agriculture, its 
relationship to the dispersal of 235; 
Germany's role in the development 
of Indo-European studies 6; 
Gimbutas’ theorisation of the origins 
of 250; Greece, Indo-European 
settlement of 249-51; homeland of 
250; linguistic differentiation of 251; 
Meroitic, its relationship to 244; 
phylum of xv; status of 23; see also 
Aryan; Proto-Indo-Europeanan 

Indo-Iranian: splitting of 182—3; see also 
Aryan; Indo-Aryan; Iran 

Ionic Greek: Sikani, its relationship to 
233; Sikeli, its relationship to 233; 
see also Greek 

Iran: Early West Iranian Grey Ware, 
intoduction of to 185; Elamitic, 
ancient Mediterranean language of 
232; Iranian, emergence of 182-3; 
Late West Iranian Buff Ware, 
introduction of to 185; Medes, 
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arrival of in 185; Persians, arrival of 
in 185; see also Indo-Iranian; Medes 
Irish: Basque, its relationship to 241; as 
a Celtic language 241; Ogham, its 
relationship to Greek alphabets 241 
Italic: Elymi, its relationship to 239; 
Siculi, its relationship to 238 


Japonic: phylum of xv 

Jones, W.: Sanskrit and Classical 
languages of Europe, his 
demonstration of a link between 6 


Kassitic: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 232; see also Mediterranean 

Khatti: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 232; see also Mediterranean 

Kossina, G.: ideological role of the 
work of 6 

Kretschmer, P.: Greece, his theorisation 
of the Indo-European settlement of 
250 

Kurgan culture: Indo-Europe, its 
relationship to 250; see also Indo- 
European 


language: definition of xvi; linguistic 
change, theory of 35; see also 
historical linguistics; linguistic 
terminology 

Lapita culture: Austronesian, relationship 
between 36, 39; dispersal centre of 
37; dispersal of, its relationship with 
the break-up of proto-Oceanic 37, 
39; distribution of 1.1; emergence of 
37; material culture of 37, 39; 
origins of 37, 39, 50; pottery of 37; 
proto-Oceanic, its relationship to 32; 
Remote Oceania, appearance of in 
39; settlements of 37, 39-43; 
structural features of the settlements 
of, interpretative difficulties of 40—3; 
see also Austronesian; Reef Islands 

Latham, R.: glottochronology, 
anticipation of in the writings of 9 

Latin: Maltese, its relationship to 235; 
Sikani, its relationship to 233; Sikeli, 
its relationship to 233; see also 
Mediterranean 
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lect: definition of xvi; see also linguistic 
terminology 

lexicostatistics: critique of 9-10; 
definition of xv, 9; history of 9; 
methodology of 9; mixed languages, 
their implications for the 
lexicostatistic method xv; Papua New 
Guinea, application of to the 
languages of xv; problems with xv; 
see also glottochronology 

Ligurian: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 233; Macro-Caucasic, its 
relationship to 235; see also 
Mediterranean 

linguistic terminology: branch, 
definition of xvi; chain, definition of 
114; communalect, definition of xvi; 
dialect, definition of xvi; dialect 
differentiation, its role in the 
development of communalects 112, 
114; emerging consensus in xv; 
group, definition of xvi; language, 
definition of xvi; lect, definition of 
xvi; linguistic change, theory of 35; 
macrophylum, definition of 13; 
macrophylum, recognition of 15; 
phylum xv, xvi; proto-forms, 
definition of xvi; proto-forms, their 
use to explore the relationship 
between proto-languages 9; section, 
definition of xvi; stock, definition of 
xvi; subgroup, definition of xvi; 
variations in the references of 
xiv-xvi; see also linguistics 

linguistics: and archaeology, relationship 
between 231; conflict between 
archaeological and linguistic evidence, 
discussion of 131—6, 138—40; and 
genetics, relationship between 16-17; 
historical linguistics, relationship 
between 10; linguistic affiliation, 
recognition of from archaeological 
data 180; linguistic change, theory of 
35; material culture, reconstruction of 
using linguistic models 21-3; see also 
historical linguistics; linguistic 
terminology 

Lugalraggizi: expansion of the realm of 
231 
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Luvian: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 232; Eteocretan, its relationship to 
236—7, 251; Greece, arrival of 
Luvians in 251; see also 
Mediterranean 

Lydian: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 232; see also Mediterranean 


Macro-Caucasic: Dene-Caucasic, its 
relationship to 234; Neolithic, its 
relationship to 234 

macrophylum: definition of 13; 
recognition of 15; see also linguistic 
terminology 

Madagascar: Malagasy texts, discussion 
of 271 

Maewo see Vanuatu 

Maghreb: antiquity of the human 
settlement of 242; Iberians, presence 
of in 243; Iberomarusian, extent of 
242; Iberomarusian, replacement 
of 243; Neolithic, introduction of 
to 242; see also Berber 

Magi: dialects of on Mailu Island 93, 
94, 95; see also Mailu Island 

Magori: Austronesian loanwords, as a 
source of 98, 99, 100; Mailu Island, 
Magori populations of 95, 96; mixed 
language of xv, 95; oral history of 
103; see also Mailu Island 

Mailu Island: archaeology of 92—3; 
Austronesian culture of 22; 
Austronesian loanwords in the 
languages of 98—100; Austronesian 
remnants on 95, 97, 101, 1023, 
104; basic vocabulary of 98-9; 
ceramic styles, changes in 92; conflict 
with neighbouring groups 95; craft 
specialisation 91—2; cultural 
vocabulary of 99-101; Dagan 
languages of 95; Darava, relationship 
with 95; Deba, relationship with 95; 
Early Period, archaeology of 92; 
language shift on 101-2; Lau'una, 
linguistic status of 95; linguistic 
context of 93-7; linguistic prehistory 
of 97; location of 91, 2.1; Magi 
speaking populations of 93, 94, 95, 
96; Magi vocabulary, Austronesian 
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loanwords in 98, 99, 100; Magori 
languages of 95; Magori populations 
of 95, 96; Magori, as a source of 
Austronesian loanwords 98, 99, 100; 
Magori, oral history of 103; Mailu 
Period, archaeology of 92; Mayri 
Period, archaeology of 92; non- 
Austronesian language of 22; Ouma, 
as a source of Austronesian 
loanwords 98, 99, 100; Ouma, oral 
history of 102-3; Papuan languages 
of 93-4; settlement patterns, changes 
in 92-3; socio-linguistic prehistory of 
104-5; trade contacts of 91, 92; see 
also Austronesian; Magori 

Maisin: mixed language of xv 

Malekula see Vanuatu 

Malo see Vanuatu 

Malta: linguistic prehistory of 235 

Maltese: Latin, its relationship to 235; 
Punic, its relationship to 235; 
Turkish loanwords in 235 

Marlik: cemetery of 185; Mitanni 
Aryan, its relationship to 185; see also 
Aryan, Mitanni 

Marr, N.: career of 5-6; his 
condemnation of archaeology and 
ethnography 6; his evolutionary 
theorization of language 5—6 

material culture: archaeological 
correlates of linguistic data, discussion 
of 77-81, 131-6, 180, 211; conflict 
between archaeological and linguistic 
evidence, discussion of 131-6, 
138-40; ethnicity, recognising the 
archaeological signature of 250; and 
language, relationship between 36; 
linguistic affiliation, recognition of 
from archaeological data 180; 
linguistics, observation of through 
211; material correlates of linguistic 
affiliation 110, 112, 116, 118, 119, 
120; population movements, its role 
in identifying 185; reconstruction of 
using linguistic models 21-3 

Mbugu (Ma’a): mixed language of xv 

Medes: arrival of in Iran 185; Late 
West Iranian Buff Ware, its 
relationship to 185; see also Iran 
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Mediterranean: Albanian 232, 233, 237; 
Ancient Cypriote 232; Aquitanian 
233; Carian 232; Celtiberian 233, 
240-1; Dilmunitic 232; Elamitic 232; 
Eteocretan 232, 236-7, 251; 
Eteocypriote 232, 235; Etruscan 233; 
Gutian 232; Hatti 232, 237; Hittite 
232, 251; Hurrian 232, 238; Iberian: 
233, 235, 239-40; Illyrian 233, 251; 
Ionic Greek 233; Kassitic 232; Khatti 
232; Latin 233, 235; Ligurian 233, 
235; linguistic prehistory of 231—247; 
Luvian 232, 236-7, 251; Lydian 
232; Messapic 233; Minoan 232, 
233-5, 236—7, 238; Mitanni 184, 
185, 192, 232; Mycenean 232, 238; 
Nabatean 232; Numidian 232-3; 
Punic 232-3, 235, 239, 240; Sikani 
233; Sikeli 233; Tertessian 233, 235, 
240; Thracian 233; Urartean 232; 
Venetic 233; writing, diffusion of in 
232 

memorials: Biblical quotations, their 
expression in Welsh inscriptions 218, 
219; bilingual gravestones 218; 
decoration of, social functions of 
214; English, discussion of its use in 
Newport gravestone inscriptions 215, 
216, 217, 218-19; gravestones, style 
of 223, 226; inscriptions, social 
functions of 211, 214, 215; language 
of, its use to indicate cultural 
affiliation 214; Nonconformist 
chapels, their role in introducing the 
use of Welsh inscriptions 216; social 
functions of 211, 214; symbolism of 
gravestone inscriptions 219, 220-1, 
226, 229; Welsh, discussion of its use 
in Newport gravestone inscriptions 
215, 216, 217, 218-19 

Meroitic: Afroasiatic, its relationship to 
244; ancient Sudanese language of 
232; Cushitic, its relationship to 244; 
East Sudanic, its relationship to 
243-4; Indo-European, its 
relationship to 244; Nilo-Saharan, its 
relationship to 243-4 

Mesopotamia: Agade, empire of 231; 
Uruk, empire of 231 
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Messapic: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 233; see also 
Mediterranean 

migration: agriculture, role of 
migrations in the dispersal of 235; 
historical linguistics, its role in 
generating theories of 4—5 

Minoan: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; Dene-Caucasic, 
its relationship to 233-5; Hattic, 
its relationship to 237; Luvian, its 
relationship to 236-7; Northwest 
Semitic, its relationship to 235; 
palaces of 237; Semitic, its 
relationship to 235-6; Siculi, 
relationship with 238; see also Crete; 
Eteocretan; Mediterranean 

Mitanni: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; Aryan chariot 
burials of 185; BMAC, its 
relationship to 192; deities of 184; 
Early West Iranian Grey Ware, its 
relationship to 185; homeland of 
184, 185; Indo-Aryan affinity of 184; 
language of 184; Marlik, cemetery of 
185; religion of 184, 185; Rgvedic 
account of 192; see also Aryan; 
Mediterranean 

mixed languages: lexicostatistics, their 
effects on xv; Magori xv; Maisin xv; 
Mbugu (Ma'a) xv 

Mycenean: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; Sea Peoples, 
relationship to 238; see also Greece; 
Mediterranean 


Nabatean: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; see also 
Mediterranean 

Na-Dene: Dene-Caucasic, its 
relationship to 234 

nationalism: historical linguistics, its 
relationship with 5—6 

New Synthesis: 15-16 

Newport: Biblical quotations, their 
expression in Welsh inscriptions 218, 
219, 221-2; bilingual gravestones 
218; bilingualism, evidence of in 
215, 216, 218-19; English, its use in 
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gravestone inscriptions 215, 216, 217, 
218-20; family plots, use of 223; 
grave memorials of, discussion of the 
language of 212, 215-21; 
gravestones, style of 223, 226; 
graveyards, symbolism of 223; history 
of 212; linguistic context of 213; 
Nonconformist chapels, their role in 
introducing the use of Welsh 
inscriptions 216; symbolism of 
gravestone inscriptions, discussion of 
219, 220-1, 226, 229; Welsh, its use 
in gravestone inscriptions 215, 216, 
217, 218-19 

Nicobarese: difficulty in researching 8 

Niger-Saharan: macrophylum of 15 

Nilo-Saharan: doubts over its unity as a 
phylum 13; Meroitic, its relationship 
to 243-4 

North-Central Vanuatu: chaining, 
evidence of in the languages of 114; 
distribution of 110, 3.2; language 
subgroup of 109, 110, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3; 
material correlates of the division 
between Northern-Central Vanuatu 
and Southern Vanuatu 110, 112, 
116, 118, 119, 120; shared lexical 
innovations with Southern Vanuatu 
110; see also Vanuatu 

Northwest Semitic: Eteocypriote, its 
relationship to 235; Minoan, its 
relationship to 235; see also Semitic 

Nostratic: Elamitic, relationship between 
232; macrophylum of 13 

Numidian: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232-3; Berber, its 
relationship to 232-3; see also 
Mediterranean 

Nuristani: dispersal of 199, 202; 
Mitanni Aryan, its relationship to 
184; see also Aryan; Mitanni 


Oceania: mixed languages of xv 

Oceanic: etyma lacking reflexes 75—6; 
house terminology of 47, 49; 
Oceanic lateen, development of 
146—7; reconstructed vocabulary of 
21; subgroupings of 49—50, 1.7; see 
also proto-Oceanic 
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Ogham: Greek alphabets, its 
relationship to 241 


Painted Grey Ware Culture: Vedic 
culture, its relationship to 198 

Papua New Guinea: Austronesian 
languages of 93; lexicostatistics, 
application of to the languages of xv; 
Papuan languages of 93; see also 
Mailu Island 

Papuan: Austronesian loanwords in 
98-101; Dagan 95; Magi 93, 94, 95, 
96; status of 13; stock, use of the 
term of xvi 

Papuan Tip cluster: subgroup of 96-7, 
2.3 

Pelasgoi: archaeological evidence of, 
discussion of 253; archaeological 
signature of, difficulty in defining 
249; cultural differences of from 
Greeks 253; dating of 253; economy 
of 252; ethnic identity of, discussion 
of 249-54; their expulsion from 
Greece 252; history of 252; metals, 
absence of the knowledge of among 
252; Neolithic population of Greece, 
their relationship to 249-54; religion 
of 252; social organisation of 252; see 
also Greece 

Pentecost see Vanuatu 

Persians: arrival of in Iran 185; Late 
West Iranian Buff Ware, relationship 
to 185; see also Iran 

Petrovka complex: Berlik 183; 
cemeteries of 183; chariot burials of 
183-4; Satan 183; Sintashta 183; 
Ulyubai 183; see also Andronovo 
culture 

Phoenicia: eastern India, its settlement 
of 153-4; Mediterranean expansion of 
238; Phoenician, its relationship to 
Trojan 233; pre-Greek population of 
Greece, relationship to 251; writing, 
its role in stimulating the 
development of in Iberia 239; see also 
Greece 

phylum: definition of xv, xvi; see also 
linguistic terminology 

Pictish: Belgae, relationship to 241; 
Celtic, its relationship to 240, 241 
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Pit Grave culture 181, 182: pastoral 
economy of 181; Proto-Indo- 
European, its relationship to 181, 
182; wheeled vehicles of 181 

Poltavka culture 182: expansion of 183; 
Proto-Aryan, its relationship to 182 

Pontic-Caspian: Abashevo culture 182, 
183; archaeological sequence of 182, 
183; Catacomb Grave culture 182; 
chariot burials of 185; Hut Grave 
culture 182; Pit Grave culture 181, 
182; Poltavka culture 182, 183; 
Scythian settlement of 180, 182; 
Timber Grave culture 182, 183 

Portugal see Iberia 

post-processualism: linguistic prehistory, 
its interest in 2—3; research goals of 
2—3; see also archaeology 

processualism: research goals of 2—3; see 
also archaeology 

Proto-Aryan: Catacomb culture, its 
relationship to 182; Hut Grave 
culture, its relationship to 182; 
Poltavka culture, its relationship to 
182; splitting of 182-3; see also 
Aryan 

Proto-Austronesian: boat, protoform of 
165—6; copper, discussion of the 
terminology for 138; dispersal of 169; 
gold, discrepancy between 
archaeological and linguistic evidence 
for knowledge of 131—3; gold, 
discussion of terminology for 128—33; 
house terminology of 52, 53; iron, 
discrepancy between archaeological 
and linguistic evidence for the 
knowledge of 133—6; iron, discussion 
of the terminology for 133—6; lead, 
discussion of the terminology for 
136-8; long-distance navigation 
terminology 169—74; metal 
terminology, discussion of its 
relationship to archaeological 
evidence 127-40; structural 
terminology of 70, 75; tin, discussion 
of the terminology for 136—8; see also 
Austronesian 

proto-Central Polynesian: structural 
terminology of 64 
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proto-forms: definition of xvi; 
relationship between proto-languages, 
use of to explore 9; see also linguistic 
terminology 

Proto-Indo-Aryan see East Aryan 

Proto-Indo-European: domestication of 
the horse 181; homeland of 181, 
182, 250; horse terminology of 181; 
Pit Grave culture; its relationship to 
182; wheeled vehicles of 181; see also 
Pit Grave culture, Srednij Stog 
culture 

proto-Indo-European: precursors of the 
concept of 6—7; reconstruction of 36; 
Sardinian, its relationship to 234 

Proto-Indo-Iranian: see East Aryan 

Proto-Iranian: see West Aryan 

proto-languages: reconstruction of xvi; 
reconstruction of 35, 36; status of 
22; see also proto-Indo-European 

Proto-Malayo-Polynesian: house 
terminology of 34, 52, 53-5, 56; 
structural terminology of 59, 60, 61, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 
71, 72 

proto-Oceanic: Austronesian, its 
relationship to 32; breakup of 50; 
break-up of, its relationship with the 
dispersal of the Lapita culture 37, 39; 
house terminology of 34, 52-3, 54, 
55-6, 76; house terminology, 
changes in following the breakup of 
proto-Oceanic 76; Lapita culture, its 
relationship to 32; linguistic 
innovations of 280-2; pile-raised 
dwellings, evidence of amongst 56-8; 
structural terminology of 58-9, 60, 
61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 
70, 71, 73, 74, 75 

proto-Polynesian: structural terminology 
of 74 

Punic: alphabet of, its relationship to 
Iberian writing systems 239; ancient 
Mediterranean language of 232-3; 
Arabic, its relationship to 235; 
Berber, its relationship to 232-3; 
Maltese, its relationship to 235; 
Sikani, its relationship to 233; Sikeli, 
its relationship to 233; Tertessian, its 


relationship to 240; see also 
Mediterranean 


quasi-reconstruction: definition of xvi 


reconstruction: conventions of xvi-xvii 

Reef Islands: date of the Lapita site of 
77; Lapita site of, the archaeology of 
40-3, 77-88; settlement archaeology 
of, reconstruction of using 
comparative ethnology and historical 
linguistics 77-81 

Remote Oceania: Lapita culture, 
appearance of in 39; Lapita culture, 
distribution of in 1.1 

Renfrew, C.: agriculture, his model of 
its role in linguistic dispersals 234; 
Greek arrival in Greece, his 
theorisation of 253-4; Indo-European 
homeland, his theorisation of 250; 
linguistic prehistory, his interest in 3 

Rgveda: Dasas, its account of 191, 192; 
geographical referents of 257, 258-9; 
Ghaggar river system, its account of 
259, 261-2; Indo-Aryans, its account 
of 188—9, 190, 191—2; limitations of 
257; Mitanni, its account of 192; 
Sarasvati river, its account of 258-9, 
262-4; Soma 194—5; Yaz I culture, 
its relationship to 197 

roc: Arabic accounts of 269—70 

Roy Mata: oral tradition of 120-1 

Russia: Marr's condemnation of 
archaeology and ethnography 6 


Santo see Vanuatu 

Sarasvati: Ghaggar river system, 
relationship between 257, 259—62; 
Helmand river, relationship between 
262-3; Rgvedic account of 258-9, 
262-4 

Sardinia: Carthaginians, presence of on 
234; early human colonisation of, 
discussion of 233-4; linguistic 
prehistory of 234—5; Macro-Caucasic, 
its relationship to 234; Neolithic of 
234; prehistoric population density 
of, discussion of 234; pre-Indo- 
European, its relationship to 234; 
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Proto-Indo-European, its relationship 
to 234; see also Corbeddu cave 

Sardinian: Greek, its relationship to 237 

Sargon: expansion of the realm of 231 

Satan: Petrovka complex cemetery of 
183; see also Petrovka complex 

Schachermeyr, F.: Greece, his 
theorization of the Indo-European 
settlement of 250-1 

Scythians: Pontic-Caspian steppes, their 
settlement of 180, 182 

Sea Peoples: Myceneans, their 
relationship to 238 

section: definition of xvi; see also 
linguistic terminology 

Semites: Austronesian boat technology, 
its influence on Semitic boat 
technology 157-60; pre-Greek 
population of Greece, their 
relationship to 251; Semitic shipping 
technology, its influence on 
Austronesian boat forms 153, 
157—60, 5.6; see also Semitic 

Semitic: Greek, interaction between 
238; Hyksos, its relationship to 238; 
Iberian, its relationship to 240; 
Tertessian, its relationship to 240; see 
also Semites 

Sicani: settlement of Sicily 238 

Sicilian: Dene-Caucasic, its relationship 
to 235 

Sicily: Elymi settlement of 238, 239; 
pre-Hellenic settlement of 238; 
Sicani settlement of 238; Siculi 
settlement of 238; Troy, its 
relationship to 239 

Siculi: Italic affiliation of 238; Messapic, 
its relationship to 238; Minoans, 
relationship to 238; settlement of 
Sicily 238 

Sikani: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 233; Ionic Greek, its relationship 
to 233; Latin, its relationship to 233; 
Punic, its relationship to 233; see also 
Mediterranean 

Sikeli: ancient Mediterranean language 
of 233; Ionic Greek, its relationship 
to 233; Latin, its relationship to 233; 
Punic, its relationship to 233; see also 
Mediterranean 
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Sino-Caucasic: see Dene-Caucasic 
Sintashta: Petrovka complex cemetery 
of 183; see also Petrovka complex 
Soma: Ephedra, its identification with 
194, 195; origins of the use of 195; 
religious use of 194-5; see also 
Abashevo culture; Andronovo 
culture; Dasas; Fedorovo culture; 
Rgveda 

Southern Lusitanean: see Tertessian 

Southern Vanuatu: chaining, absence of 
in the languages of 116; distribution 
of 110, 3.2; language subgroup of 
109, 110, 116, 3.1, 3.2, 3.3; 
linguistic innovations of 280—2; 
material correlates of the division 
between Northern-Central Vanuatu 
and Southern Vanuatu 110, 112, 
116, 118, 119, 120; shared lexical 
innovations with North-Central 
Vanuatu 110 

Spain see Iberia 

Srednij Stog: culture domestication of 
the horse, evidence of 181; Proto- 
Indo-European, its relationship to 
181; see also Aryan 

Sri Lanka: boat technology, 
introduction of to 144—5, 161; 
coconut, introduction of into 144; 
double canoe, development of 148, 
152-3; rafts, distribution of 152-3, 
5.3; see also India 

stock: definition of xvi; see also 
linguistic terminology 

subgroup: definition of xvi; see also 
linguistic terminology 

Sumerian: Caucasic loanwords in 237 

Swadesh, M.: glottochronology, his role 
in the development of 9; see also 
glottochronology; lexicostatistics 

Swat culture see Gandhara Grave 
culture 


Tanzania see Mbugu (Ma’a) 
Tartessian see Tertessian 
terminology see linguistic terminology 
Tertessian: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 233; Basque, 
its relationship to 240; Berber, 
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its relationship to 240; Dene- 
Caucasic, its relationship to 235; 
Iberian, its relationship to 240; 
Punic, its relationship to 240; 
Semitic, its relationship to 240; 
see also Mediterranean 

Thracian: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 233; see also 
Mediterranean 

Timber Grave culture 182: West 
Aryan, its relationship to 183 

Troy: language of 233; Phoenician, its 
relationship to 233 

Turkey: Neolithic of, its relationship to 
Crete 237 

Turkish: Maltese, Turkish loanwords in 
235 

Tyrrhenians: pre-Greek population of 
Greece, their relationship to 251; see 
also Greece 


Ukraine see Srednij Stog culture 

Ulyubai: Petrovka complex cemetery of 
183; see also Petrovka Complex 

Uralic: Aryan loanwords in, discussion 
of 180, 181-2, 183; classification of, 
history of 7; phylum of xv 

Urartean: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 232; see also 
Mediterranean 

Uruk: expansion of 231 


Vakhsh culture: BMAC, its relationship 
to 190-1; Gandhara Grave culture, 
its relationship to 189-90; origins of 
190 

Vanuatu: archaeology of 119-21; 
Austronesian languages of 114; 
Bislama, its threat to the indigenous 
languages of 121; cultural revival on 
121; dialect chains of 114; earliest 
settlement of, radiocarbon dates for 
119; extant languages of 123-6, 3.1; 
language density of 109; language 
sub-groups of 109—10, 114, 3.1, 3.2, 
3.3; Lapita pottery 119; Mangaasi 
style pottery 119; material correlates 
of language subgroups of 110, 112, 
116, 118, 119, 120; material culture 
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and language, relationship between 
22-3; mats, trading of 118; ochre, 
trading of 118; pigs, cultural 
importance of 116; pigs, role of in 
prehistory 119; Polynesian languages 
of 114, 115; Polynesian settlement of 
120-1; pottery, archaeological 
evidence of 119, 120; pottery, 
trading of 118; Roy Mata, oral 
tradition of 120-1; songs, trading of 
118; trade networks of 116, 118-19, 
3.5; women, exchanging of 116, 
118; see also Aneityum; North- 
Central Vanuatu; Southern Vanuatu 

Vao see Vanuatu 

Venetic: ancient Mediterranean 
language of 233; see also 
Mediterranean 

Voltairean linguistics: definition of 4 


WAC see World Archaeology Congress 

wakwak tree: coconut tree, its 
relationship to 268—9 

Wala see Vanuatu 

Welsh: Bible, its symbolic significance 
223; Bible, Welsh language version 
of 214, 223; Biblical quotations, their 
expression in Welsh inscriptions 218; 
bilingual society of 214, 215; as a 
Celtic language 240, 241; English 
domination, effects of 214; 
Nonconformist chapels, their role in 
introducing the use of Welsh 
inscriptions 216; official linguistic 
inferiority of 214; religious use of, 
linguistic effects of 214, 223 

West Aryan: Abashevo culture, its 
relationship to 183; emergence of 
182-3; Timber Grave culture, its 
relationship to 183 

west Indian Ocean see Indian Ocean 

Wootton, W.: glottochronology, 
anticipation of in the writings of 9; 
Indo-European proto-language, 
concept of in the writings of 6—7; see 
also glottochronology 

World Archaeology Congress: xiv; 
interest in the language and 
archaeology sessions at 17 
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writing: diffusion of 232; Ogham, its 
relationship to Greek alphabets 241; 
Phoenicians, their role in stimulating 
the development of writing in Iberia 
239 


Xinjiang culture: Andronovo culture, 
its relationship to 196; characteristics 
of 196; East Iranian, its relationship 
to 197 


Yapese: proto-Oceanic, its relationship 
to 32 

Yaz I culture: characteristics of 196, 
197; East Iranian, its relationship 
to 197; Rgvedic, its relationship 
to 197 

Yoruba: Egyptian origins of, theory 
of 4 


Zarathustra: date of 196 


